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HINTS  ON'  S01'L.HEAI.TH. 

By  Kct.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Not  bodily  health,  for  that  belonRs  to  the 
Doctor  of  Medicine  rather  than  to  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  Yet  many  of  the  rules  that  apply  to 
the  physical  man,  apply  also  to  the  spiritual 
life.  For  example,  the  person  who  seeks  to  in¬ 
crease  his  actual  strength  by  the  use  of  alco¬ 
holic  stimulants  instead  of  nutritious  food  and 
sound  sleep,  may  wear  a  florid  show  of  flesh. 
But  it  is  only  bloat,  and  not  solid  bulk.  Ficti¬ 
tious  capital  is  about  as  worthless  for  the  body 
as  it  is  in  business.  In  the  cultivation  of  soul- 
health,  all  falsehood  is  fatal ;  mere  professions 
of  piety  and  orthodox  creed-subscriptions,  with 
cheap  and  easy  i>erformances  of  external  de¬ 
votions,  never  yield  any  genuine  stamina  of 
character.  There  are  hundreds  of  church- 
members  whose  only  visible  religious  act  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  seven  days  of  the  week,  is  to  at¬ 
tend  a  Sabbath  service,  and  listen  to  sermons, 
prayers,  and  sacred  Psalms.  The  rest  of  the 
time  is  a  routine  of  decent  reputable  worldli¬ 
ness,  under  a  thin  veneer  of  Christian  profes¬ 
sion.  Can  such  Christians  grow  ?  Do  they 
produce  fruit  ?  No  more  than  a  bundle  of  twigs 
tied  to  a  gate-i)ost  can  produce  Bartlett  i>ears 
or  Baldwin  apples. 

This  ix)int  should  be  emphasized,  that  in  or¬ 
der  to  spiritual  strength,  there  must  be  an  in¬ 
dwelling  life,  and  that  life  is  the  indwelling 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  Paul’s  petition  for  his 
Ephesian  brethren,  was  “  that  ye  may  be 
strengthened  with  iwwer  through  Hitt  Spirit  in 
the  inward  man ;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts  through  faith.”  This  inward  life  works 
outwardly,  so  that  he  that  ”  hath  clean  hands 
shall  be  stronger  and  stronger.”  The  “  hands  ” 
here  signify  the  daily'  doingn,  the  conduct  of 
the  man.  As  a  clean  tongue  indicates  bodily 
health,  so  “clean  hands”  were  a  proverbial 
expression  for  the  sincere  consistent  doing  of 
Ood’s  commandments,  and  such  Christians 
wax  stronger  and  stronger.  There  is  a  fresh 
“  ring  ”  of  growth  every  year,  as  there  is  in 
the  trunk  of  a  maple-tree. 

We  have  much  respect  for  every  man,  or  wo¬ 
man,  or  child,  who  can  take  even  a  step  or  two 
towards  Christ,  or  for  Christ,  from  a  sincere 
spirit  of  obedience.  Day's  of  small  things  must 
not  be  despised;  honest  beginnings  on  the 
right  track  indicate  pulse  and  progress.  Pa¬ 
rents,  pastors,  and  Sunday-school  teachers 
ought  to  encourage  the  inexperienced  begin¬ 
ners  who  give  any  evidence  of  genuine  greute  in 
the  heart.  But  all  sham  is  fatal — the  mere 
transient  flush  on  the  cheek  of  a  consumptive. 
Then  first  of  all  be  true.  Next,  be  true.  And 
above  all,  be  true  ! 

“  Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 
Shall  the  soul’s  famine  feed ; 

Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed ; 

Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  noble  Christian  creed." 

(2)  Health  is  greatly  affected  also  by  atmos¬ 
phere  and  place  of  residence.  Some  fieople 
bring  back  the  malaria  they'  contracted  in  the 
unwholesome  localities  in  which  they  spent 
the  Summer.  A  very  mysterious  thing  is  this 
phvsical  malaria;  but  there  is  no  mystery 
RDout  the  disease  that  enfeebles  scores  of 
ehurcli-members.  They  live  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  can  no  more  grow  than  a  rose-bush 
can  grow  and  bloom  under  the  dense  shade 
and  drip  of  a  Catalpa-tree.  They  need  to  move 
—the  sooner  the  better. 

There  is  brother  T.  N.  Percent  who  resides 
in  Luxury  Terrace.  His  throat  is  so  affected 
that  he  does  not  pray  any  more  in  the  meet¬ 
ings  (even  when  he  comes,  which  is  rarely) ; 
he  is  so  emaciated  that  he  cannot  carry  a  con¬ 
tribution-box,  and  has  given  up  ins  mission- 
class  on  account  of  chronic  drowsiness  produc¬ 
ed  by  liis  Sunday  dinner.  When  he  first  join¬ 
ed  the  church  and  lived  in  Frugality  Lane,  he 
used  to  lay  aside  a  tenth  of  his  earnings  for 
the  Lord,  and  was  the  banner-teacher  in  his 
Sunday-school.  Brother!  get  up  and  out  of 
that  brown-stone  sarcophagus !  You  are  dying 
of  self-indulgence.  Your  wine-bills  and  coach¬ 
man-hire  mark  up  to  a  higher  figure  than  all 
your  gifts  to  all  the  Boards  of  the  Church.  I 
have  just  read  a  pathetic  letter  from  a  i)Oor 
minister’,^  widow  who  was  shedding  tears  of 
joy  at  receiving  from  our  “  Relief  Board  ”  less 
money  than  you  si>end  on  cigars  alone !  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  never  give  to  that  Board  because 
you  say  that  “ministers  ought  to  lay  up 
enough  to  provide  for  their  old  age  and  for 
their  widows  and  orphans.”  The  bad  air  of 
Luxury  Terrace  is  )>oisoning  your  conscience 
so  acutely  that  you  had  better  sell  out  and 
move  straightway  up  on  the  high  ground 
around  Liberality  Park. 

There  is  poor  Mrs.  Dreerie,  too ;  she  has  set¬ 
tled  down  on  the  corner  of  Grumbling  Street 
and  Despondency  Lane.  The  w'ater  is  bad 
down  there ;  the  sewerage  bad ;  the  atmos¬ 
phere  bad;  the  birds  never  sing  there,  and 
there  is  not  even  a  street-lamp.  She  has  the 
ague  so  constantly  that  she  cannot  come  to 
prayer-meeting ;  when  she  does  come  she  dis¬ 
turbs  her  neighbors  by  her  coughs  and  groans. 
That  locality  is  worse  than  a  Panama  swamp. 

Move  out.  Sister  D - ,  move  out!  There  are 

plenty  of  houses  to  be  had  on  Faith  Park,  and 
in  Gratitude  Row,  and  on  that  airy  sunlighted 
square  which  is  built  all  around  with  the  Di¬ 
vine  Promises.  You  need  sunshine,  but  you 
never  can  have  it  in  that  damp,  dark,  detesta¬ 
ble  street  where  there  is  not  light  enough  to 
read  the  One  Hundred  and  Third  Psalm. 
Move  quickly. 

Change  of  place  may  restore  the  health  of 
some  sickly  Christians.  Others  require  change 
of  diet;  more  Bible  and  less  fiction  and  news- 
pai>ers  as  the  only  food.  Others  are  running 
down  from  want  of  exercise.  Never  will  they 
recover  their  spiritual  api>etltes  and  show  the 
glow  of  health  and  feel  the  joys  of  the  Spirit 
until  they  rouse  up  from  the  bed  of  indolence 
and  lay  hold  of  sturdy  self-denying  work. 
Worse  than  all  the  other  cases  are  those  who 
have  secret  and  favorite  itine  preying  on  the 
vitals.  Oh!  dear  friends!  you  cannot  hasten 
to  the  Great  Physician  too  soon ;  submit  glad¬ 
ly  to  the  probe,  and  if  need  be  the  lancet.  Con¬ 
fess  everything,  and  let  your  prayer  be 
“Cleanse  me,  heal  me.  Saviour,  or  I  die.” 


WHAT  THEM 

Mr.  Editor:  Your  esteemed  corresiwndent 
“Dr.  Pomeroy,”  in  The  Evangelist  of  Oct. 
15th,  asks  the  significant  (luestion  “After  the 
debt,  what  then  ’?  ”  It  seems  to  me  the  time 
has  fully  come  when  this  question  must  be  an¬ 
swered  and  settled  at  once  and  forever,  and 
your  corresix>ndent  “S.”  in  The  Evangelist 
of  Sept.  24th  has  solved  the  problem,  viz:  “A 
penny  a  day.” 

Now  let  the  Assembly’s  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Systematic  Benevolence  who  are 
preparing  a  new  “  Directory  of  Worship,”  also 
issue  a  new  “Circular  Call,”  asking  each 
church  to  pledge  an  amount  not  less  than  a 


penny  a  day  from  each  member  for  tlie  pres¬ 
ent  fiscal  year,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
various  Boards  of  the  Church  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  our  Church  work,  and  we  shall 
see  what  will  be  the  result.  644,000  members 
at  one  cent  a  day  each,  amounts  to  $6,440; 
365  days  to  $2,350,600 ;  one-third  to  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  $783,533 ;  one-third  to  Foreign  Missions, 
$783,533 ;  and  one-third  to  the  other  Boards, 
$783,533. 

Let  this  “Circular  Call  ”  be  presented  to  the 
congregation  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  its  re¬ 
ception  by  the  Pastor,  or  in  the  absence  of  a 
pastor  by  some  member  of  Session,  and  let  all 
who  favor  it  and  consider  it  a  privilege  to  make 
such  a  pledge,  so  signify  it  by  rising,  and  if  a 
majority  of  those  present  approve  it,  let  the 
pledge  be  signed  by  the  Pastor  or  members 
of  Session,  and  immediately  returned  to  the 
“Chairman  of  the  Assembly’s  Committee,” 
and  the  work  is  accomplished. 

Of  course  many  of  the  churches  will  contin¬ 
ue  as  heretofore  to  give  a  much  larger  sum 
than  this,  and  so  the  amount  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  increased ;  and  this  increase  can  be  divid¬ 
ed  among  the  various  Boards,  to  supply  their 
constantly  increasing  demands  and  extended 
work.  Next  year  let  the  call  be  made  for  “  ten 
cents  a  week  ”  from  each  member,  and  we 
shall  see  how  easily  the  money  needed  can  be 
supplied  to  do  the  w'ork  of  Him  who  says 
“  Bring  (all  of  you)  all  your  tithes  into  My 
Storehouse,  and  prove  Me  and  try  Me  and  see 
if  I  will  not  pour  you  out  a  blessing  that  tliere 
shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it.”  B. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

THE  AMEKIEAN  BOARD. 

By  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Belden. 

“  If  a  pastor  wishes  to  have  a  successful 
‘  Monthly  Concert  of  Prayer  for  the  Conver¬ 
sion  of  the  World,’  ”  said  one  of  the  successful 
sort  to  me  on  our  way  home  from  Boston,  “  let 
him  first  of  all  attend  an  ‘Annual  Meeting  ’  of 
the  American  Board.”  The  recipe  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  with  confidence.  An  “Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  ”  of  the  Board  is  an  impulse  never  to  be 
forgotten.  WTiether  iPbe  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  original  hold  which  the  enterprise  of 
Foreign  Missions,  intelligently  and  energetic¬ 
ally  undertaken,  has  ui)on  the  human  con¬ 
science;  or  of  the  ix)wer  inherent  in  it  to  de¬ 
velop  and  exhibit  the  best  traits  of  Christian 
character;  or  as  a  mere  spectacle,  a  universal 
congress  of  religion  and  civilization — it  is  bet¬ 
ter  worth  beholding  than  the  wonders  of  Nii 
agara,  and  sharing  than  a  conference  of  the 
Great  Powers  of  Eurojic.  The  emotions  which 
it  evokes  in  the  multitudes  who  enter  into  it, 
never  fail  to  produce  lasting  results  in  every 
dei)artment  of  Christian  life.  Another  pastor 
has  just  been  citing  to  me  an  Annual  Meeting 
of  years  ago,  as  having  left  ui)on  him  a  sense 
of  spiritual  quickening  of  which  he  remains 
conscious  to-day.  The  Monthly  Concert  gains 
from  the  experience  of  these  occasions,  not 
merely  because  of  information  gathered  and 
missionary  thought  increased,  but  by  the  whole 
influence  of  an  active  Christianity  here  seen  at 
its  best. 

This  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  (Oct.  13-16,  1885)  has  splendidly  sus¬ 
tained  the  reimtation  of  former  years.  The 
first  thing  one  noticed  was  the  hugeness  of  the 
gathering,  and  its  successful  demand  upon 
Christian  hospitality.  Three  times  a  day  for 
three  days,  the  largest  place  of  assembly  in 
Boston,  seating  250U  i>ersons,  has  not  only  been 
packed  from  pit  to  ceiling,  but  has  overflowed 
twice  and  sometimes  three  times  over,  although 
the  second  house  was  as  large  as  the  first.  To 
sit  on  the  platform  of  Tremont  Temple,  or  of 
Music  Hall,  during  ten  hours  each  of  two  of 
the  rainiest  days  that  ever  put  this  Hub  a-soak, 
and  behold  before  one’s  eyes  one-half  of  six  to 
ten  thousand  persons  (with  the  full  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  other  half  listening  in  the  other 
hall),  half  of  these  being  men  (so  I  counted  in 
repeated  estimates),  is  adapted  to  create,  if  not 
to  reenforce,  respect  for  the  occasion  where¬ 
fore  this  multitude  was  come  together.  The 
passers-by  on  the  sidewalk  inquired  curiously 
what  this  eager,  anxious  throng  w'as  which 
blocked  the  highways  like  the  approach  to  a 
favorite  Roman  cathedral ;  and  I  heard  one 
lierson  ask  these,  to  the  general  amusement, 
whether  one  Robert  Ingersoll  had  been  seen  in 
the  crow'd. 

The  charm  of  this  great  assemblage  lies  in 
the  facts  which  one  sldwly  discovers.  The  in¬ 
tense  personal  participation  of  each  auditor 
becomes  explicable  and  beautiful  when  we 
know'  that  he  or  she  is  habitually  putting  the 
utmost  possible  restraint  uj)on  extravagance  in 
their  own  homes,  that  they  may  add  each  his 
mite  to  the  great  mission  work.  The  field  is 
the  world,  and  they  every  one  feel  a  personal 
share  in  our  Lord’s  w'ord,  “  Go  ye  into  it  and 
preach.”  “I  think,”  said  one  of  these  devout 
souls  behind  me  in  the  car  out  of  Boston, 
“that  we  ought  to  save  all  we  can,  when 
there’s  so  much  need.” 

And  more  than  this :  Not  only  has  every  one 
a  consecration  of  purse  for  the  Board,  but  it  is 
a  rare  member  of  the  meeting  who  has  not  a 
nearer  and  holier  tie.  These  ready-flowing 
tears  are  not  the  effervescence  of  foolish 
hearts;  they  burst  forth  at  the  mention  of 
lands  made  dear  and  sacred  with  the  lives,  the 
sacrifices,  and  the  graves  of  kindred.  In  the 
“  Missionaries’  Meeting  ’’—the  very  holy  of 
holies  of  all  the  cami)— it  is  wonderful  to  see 
the  varied  representation  of  families  from  al¬ 
most  every  State  and  every  neighborhood. 
Hence  one  understands,  after  learning  the  pe¬ 
culiar  constitution  of  the  “Meeting,”  why 
these  eager  thousands  sit  and  watch  so  the 
voting  of  threescore  “coriwrate  members,”  in 
which  they  themselves  do  not  participate. 
Here  is  the  voting  and  the  gathering  of  funds ; 
but  far  away  on  heathen,  Mohammedan,  Pajml 
soil,  a  brother,  a  sister,  an  only  child,  is  doing 
the  real  work,  and  these  voting  corporators  are 
“  holding  the  rope  ”  for  those  precious  lives 
down  in  the  pit  of  spiritual  darkness. 

The  question  of  hospitality,  sometimes  so 
easily  yielded,  does  not  greatly  trouble  this 
good  Board,  nor  impoverish  by  a  single  dollar 
its  carefully-watched  treasury.  The  certainty 
of  the  people  from  two  or  three  overflow  meet¬ 
ings  toward  bed  and  board,  did  not  dismay 
those  who  manage  to  make  this  missionary 
gathering  an  annual  exhibit  of  obedience  to 
the  w'ord  “  Use  hospitality  without  grudging  ” ; 
for  notwithstanding  that  there  were  2'XX)  to 
4500  guests  freely  entertained  at  night  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  suburban  homes,  and  at  meals  in  the 
splendid  Quincy  House  by  means  of  a  private¬ 
ly  contributed  fund,  there  were  after  all  one 
hundred  and  aerentj-fire  bed.-t  and  tiekeLt  unused 
and  lamented !  (  Verbum  s\in<Mdo  Xeo-Cirearien.'ii 
sat  ?) 

In  the  short  space  of  this  letter,  it  is  inqws- 
sible  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  details  of 
the  meeting.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Board 
for  1884-85  have  been  (including  a  balance  from 


1883-84 of  $863.98)  $657,090.86,  and  total  exi>endi- 
tures  $655,251.66,  leaving  a  balance  Aug.  31» 
1885,  of  $1839.20.  The  churches  gave  $387,013.15. 
The  Board  has  22  missions,  174  male  and  248 
female  missionaries  (147  wives),  147  native  i>as- 
tors ;  these  with  other  native  helpers,  in  all 
numbering  2183;  all  laborers,  American  and 
native,  in  missions,  2605 ;  churches  (mission¬ 
ary),  292 ;  members,  23,392 ;  added  1884-85, 3008 ; 
schools  of  all  grades,  90 ;  pupils,  3591  —  not 
counting  common  schools,  803,  with  30,941  pu¬ 
pils.  The  missions  of  the  Board  are  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  cost  of  expenditures :  Western  Turkey, 
Japan,  Micronesia  (special  expense  for  the  new 
“  Morning  Star,”  $40,000  of  $70,000  total  for 
this  mission),  Madura,  Maratha,  the  Bulgari¬ 
ans,  Eastern  Turkey,  Northern  China,  Central 
Turkey,  Zulu,  Foochow,  Ceylon,  Spain,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Northern  Japan,  Sandwich  Islands  (grants 
to  former  missionaries  and  to  schools,  in  all 
$12,000),  Shan-se,  Northern  Mexico,  Western 
Mexico,  East  Central  Africa,  West  Central 
Africa,  Hong-Kong.  Total  cost  of  these  twen¬ 
ty-two  missions,  $621,153.01. 

The  interest  of  the  occasion  centered  about 
the  termination  this  year  of  three-quarters  of 
a  century,  or  as  Mr.  Neesima’s  Japanese  asso¬ 
ciates  expressed  it  in  an  English  letter,  the 
“  diamond  anniversary  ”  of  the  Board’s  exist¬ 
ence.  The  reviews  of  the  past,  however,  were 
mostly  w'ithin  the  two  dates,  1860  and  1885. 
The  total  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the 
whole  period,  have  been  $21,000,000.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  summarize  the  deeply  interest¬ 
ing  statistics  presented  by  each  of  the  Secreta¬ 
ries,  Dr.  Clark,  Dr.  Allen,  Editor  Strong,  and 
others. 

Perhaps  no  greater  personal  interest  was  ex¬ 
hibited  during  the  meeting,  than  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  venerable  President  of  the 
Board,  President  Mark  Hopkins  of  Williams 
College—”  Mark,  the  perfect  man,”  as  his  boys 
used  to  delight  to  call  him.  At  his  address  on 
Thursday  evening,  he  was  welcomed  with  pro¬ 
longed  and  affectionate  applause  by  the  con¬ 
gregation  filling  every  permitted  inch  of  Tre¬ 
mont  Temple.  He  expressed  gratitude  to  God 
for  seeing  this  day,  “  for,”  said  he,  “I  am  old¬ 
er  than  the  American  Board  by  eight  years,” 
and  he  went  on  to  name  an  amazing  list  of  his 
memories :  the  battles  and  the  downfall  of  Na- 
l>aleon  ;  the  War  of  1812 ;  the  first  of  these  now 
familiar  possessions  of  ours — the  steamboat, 
the  railroad,  the  power-press,  the  telegraph, 
the  spinning-jenny,  the  cotton-gin,  the  sew¬ 
ing-machine,  the  reaper,  the  spectroscoiw,  the 
telephone  and  phonograi)h,  and  the  first  whis¬ 
per  over  the  first  Atlantic  Cable.  Dr.  Hopkins 
then  went  on  to  si>eak  of  the  theory  of  indi¬ 
vidual  as  distinguished  from  denominational 
or  organized  sense  of  responsibility,  as  the  one 
upon  which  the  American  Board  conducts  its 
work,  and  attributed  to  the  recognition  of  this 
principle  by  the  constituency  of  this  Board, 
the  fact  declared  by  a  statistician  in  another 
denomination,  that  they  give  more  largely  in 
proportion  to  their  number  than  the  constitu¬ 
ents  of  any  other  Foreign  Missionary  Board. 
The  remainder  of  this  admirable  address  was 
occuiued  with  developing  this  idea,  as  that 
missionary  success  all  depends  upon  the  per¬ 
sonal  loyalty  to  Christ’s  law — Be  holy.  There 
must  be  a  personal,  direct  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  to  this,  and  success  comes  in  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  i>ractical  obedience  to  it. 

The  event  of  most  public  excitemenl  was  the 
sermon  of  Dr.  Storrs  of  Brooklyn  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening.  All  Boston,  all  the  suburbs,  and 
all  the  visitors,  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  hear 
him.  Not  even  Joseph  Cook,  Dr.  W.  M.  Tay¬ 
lor,  and  Dr.  Barrows  of  Chicago,  combined, 
could  satisfy  them ;  though  about  3000  were 
compelled  to  take  the  latter  enjoyment,  while 
an  untold  number  got  the  main  feast.  Of  the 
sermon,  which  I  did  not  hear,  I  can  only  say 
that  it  was  from  .Acts  i.  8,  on  the  .Advance  of 
Missions,  and  was  by  Dr.Storrs,  which  is  sure¬ 
ly  enough  to  say. 

A  point  of  very  great  interest  was  the  large 
attendance  of  theological  and  college  students, 
with  their  instructors.  President  Porter  of 
Yale  was  present,  w'ith  fifty  of  his  theologues; 
Andover  sent  forty,  and  Williams  forty.  The 
Baptist  theologues  at  Newton  Centre  showed  a 
large  interest  in  the  meeting.  I  believe  the 
two  Seminaries,  Andover  and  Yale,  were  closed 
to  enable  their  students  to  attend.  In  several 
telling  addresses  the  glory  of  the  Foreign  ser¬ 
vice  was  eloquently  set  forth.  The  Board 
wants  150  young  men  right  away,  and  no  truer 
word  was  said  than  that  quoted  by  President 
Bartlett  of  an  English  Bishop  who  was  labor¬ 
ing  in  one  of  the  humbler  and  lower  of  the  re¬ 
mote  missions,  that  the  missionary  life  even 
in  its  least  favorable  situations  develops  and 
broadens  a  man  as  perhaps  nothing  else  does 
in  the  world. 

Of  the  missionaries  present,  Mr.  Edward 
Riggs,  son  of  Dr.  Elias  Riggs  of  Turkey,  Prof. 
A.  L.  Long  of  Robert  College,  the  Rev.  .A.  H 
Smith  and  Dr.  Chauncey  Goodrich  of  China 
were  among  the  chief  speakers.  Mr.  Neesima 
of  Japan  was  present,  and  made  an  eloquent 
address  on  Thursday.  The  .Armenian  ques¬ 
tion  made  no  appearance,  but  there  was  a 
kindly  address  on  the  work  in  that  tongue  by 
a  native  .Armenian  in  Music  Hall.  The  saluta¬ 
tions  of  other  Foreign  Mission  Boards  were 
presented  by  Treasurer  AV’illiam  Rankin  for 
our  own  Church,  Phillips  Brooks  for  the  Epis¬ 
copalians,  Dr.  Long  for  the  Methodists,  Dr.  J. 
N.  Murdock  for  the  Baptists,  Dr.  .A.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son  for  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  Dr.  Gil¬ 
man  for  the  Bible  H  >ciety,  Mr.  Cutter  for  the 
Tract  Society,  and  others.  Dr.  Meredith  of 
Boston  made  a  principal  address  at  Music 
Hall.  Three  communion  services  were  held 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  that  at  Park-street 
being  presided  over  by  ex-President  Hamlin 
of  Robert  and  Middlebury  Colleges. 

The  only  unpleasant  circumstance  of  the 
whole  meeting  was  the  fact  that  Dr.  Leonard 
W.  Bacon  published  in  a  Boston  paper  during 
the  sessions,  a  letter  (which  I  Ijave  not  seen, 
but  I  am  told  it  was  by  Dr.  Bacon)  making 
some  criticism  of  an  unfavorable  character 
upon  the  treasury  of  the  Board;  but  as  Dr. 
Bacon’s  name  was  included  in  a  unanimously 
favorable  report  from  a  committee  upon  the 
same  subject,  the  whole  matter  fell  to  the 
ground. 

.A  paiier  of  great  excellence,  accompanied  by 
an  eciually  excellent  address  from  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  was  adopted  by  the  Board,  exiiressing 
the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  justice  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  recent  outrage  upon  the  Chinese  la¬ 
borers.  Another  paper  of  equal  interest,  and 
it  may  be  of  greater  importance,  sustained  the 
action  of  the  .American  missionaries  in  Japan, 
consenting  to  the  abrogation  of  foreign  courts 
of  jurisdiction  in  that  country,  within  certain 
limitations. 

Give  constantly.  The  irregularity  of  benefi¬ 
cence  is  one  reason  of  its  irksomeness.  Spas¬ 
modic  exercise  leaves  a  feeling  of  soreness  in 
the  unpractice<J  muscles.— S.  S.  Times. 


ARCHDEACON  FARRAR. 

Our  Philadelphia  Correspondent  (the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  P.  Breed)  writes : 

Those  who  heard  Matthew  Arnold  in  this 
city  and  also  Dr.  Farrar,  could  not  but  be 
struck  with  the  contrast  betw'een  the  audiences 
they  severally  addressed.  Mr.  Arnold  spoke 
to  a  select  remnant  in  Association  Hall,  which 
w’as  about  one-third  full.  Dr.  Farrar  spoke  in 
the  Academy  of  Music  to  a  congregation  about 
six  times  as  large  as  that  in  Association  Hall, 
and  to  an  audience  which  in  intelligence  and 
culture  could  not  be  exceeded  in  Philadelphia. 
This  fact  is  not  without  significance  as  to  the 
position  the  champions  of  the  Faith  hold  in 
the  estimate  of  all  that  is  best  in  our  society. 

The  subject  of  the  Archdeacon  was  Dante 
and  the  Divina  Commedia,  the  discussion  of 
which  held  the  close  attention  of  the  great  au¬ 
dience  for  nearly  two  hours.  There  was  less 
of  literary  criticism  in  the  lecture  than  we  had 
expected ;  no  attempt  at  dissection  of  the  style 
of  the  great  poet ;  no  discussion  of  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  his  genius,  or  the  si>eclal  quality  of  his 
poetic  inspiration  and  diction.  The  lecture 
wa.=i  rather  a  running  description  of  the  varied 
scenes  through  which  the  poet  bears  the  read¬ 
er,  and  an  occasional  intimation  of  the  moral 
lessons  to  be  derived  from  them.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  lecture  was  expended  on  the  In¬ 
ferno,  and  very  little  time  on  the  Paradise. 

The  presentation  of  the  subject  i)artook  a 
good  deal  of  the  vividness  and  energy  and  ter¬ 
rible  realism  of  the  poet.  Indeed  as  we  listen¬ 
ed,  w'e  w'ere  very  glad  when  we  reached  the 
confines  of  the  Inferno.  Being  a  Protestant, 
we  had  never  dreamed  that  we  should  ever  be 
glad  to  find  ourselves  in  Purgatory,  but  that 
evening  we  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when  we 
emerged  from  the  horrors  of  the  lower  pit  into 
the  scenes  of  the  region  above. 

Dr.  Farrar,  with  the  fondness  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  for  his  favorite,  places  the  genius  of 
Dante  at  the  acme  of  poetic  exaltation,  assign¬ 
ing  to  even  Milton  a  second  rank.  But  for 
range  of  thought,  for  limitless  grandeur  of 
conception,  for  omnij)otence  of  creative  power, 
for  an  almost  godlike  handling  of  conceptions 
immeasurably  transcending  the  human,  cer¬ 
tainly  Milton  is  easily  the  very  Prince  of  unin¬ 
spired  Poetry. 

Milton  was  unhappy  in  his  home  relations ;  j 
was  driven  out  of  his  political  position,  and 
driven  into  hiding  from  his  foes,  his  eyesight 
was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  iK)or,  and  yet 
to  the  end  his  great  soul  was  calm,  serene, 
and  peaceful.  Dante’s  heart  had  known  a 
varied  bitterness;  he  had  suffered  sore  injus¬ 
tice.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  the 
flow  of  dreadful  thought  here  and  there  a 
tincture  of  personal  bitterness. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  contrast  these  two 
wonders  in  the  poetic  world ;  no  one  can  read 
either  the  Divina  Commedia  or  the  Paradise 
Lost  carefully  and  thoughtfully,  and  not  find 
thp  mind  enlarged,  strengthened,  and  solemn- 
iz«l.  There  is  in  each  of  them  a  wealth  of 
pi;^)derous  thought  which  outw'eighs  tons  of 
tht^  stuff  fed  on  by  the  modern  million. 


Uoolk 

OV  THp  T%VRI,Ve  .4POSTI.KS. 

_  creditable  to  American  scholar- 

nat  we  should  have  two  translations  of 
the  manuscript  lately  discovered  in  the  Greek 
ilfbnastery  at  Constantinople,  entitled  “  The 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles” — one  by 
President  Hitchcock  and  Prof.  Francis  Brown, 
aad  the  other  by  Prof.  Philip  Schaff,  all  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  to  which  their 
labors  thus  do  a  double  honor.  These  we  have 
already  noticed  at  some  length.  Both  are 
highly  commended  by  those  familiar  with 
Biblical  studies  at  home  and  abroad.  If  there 
be  any  preference  for  one  over  the  other,  it 
may  be  partly  on  account  of  the  supposed 
bearing  of  the  interpretation  towards  one  or 
another  view  of  the  mode  of  baptism.  Dr. 
Schaff,  it  is  well  known,  while  holding  fully  to 
the  validity  of  baptism  by  .sprinkling,  believes, 
with  many  other  eminent  .scholars,  that  the 
prevailing  original  mode  was  by  immersion. 
Some  may  think  this  fact  to  have  influenced 
the  opinion  of  that  eminent  Baptist  scholar. 
Prof.  Heman  Lincoln,  when  he  says  in  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Quarterly  Review ;  “  Dr.  Schaff’s  edition  is 
beyond  comparison  the  best  we  have  seen,  and 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.”  But  we  observe 
that  English,  French,  and  German  scholars, 
who  are  not  Baptists,  also  speak  in  the  warm¬ 
est  terms  of  the  translation  and  critical  notes 
and  comments  of  Dr.  Schaff.  For  example, 
the  distinguished  Bishop  Llghtfoot,  one  of  the 
English  Company  of  Revisers,  pronounces  it 
“a  very  complete  and  useful  edition  of  the 
Didache,  full  of  interest  both  from  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  from  the  treatment.” 

Still  more  emphatic  is  the  language  of  Dr. 
A.  Plummer  (Master  of  University  College, 
Durham),  who  is  well  known  in  this  country 
as  an  excellent  English  scholar.  He  writes 
in  The  Churchman  of  London  (October  num¬ 
ber)  : 

It  is  probably  the  lic.st  work  on  the  Didache  that 
has  yet  appeanxl,  and  tiiose  who  have  not  yet  pro- 
viiieii  themselves  with  a  Commentary  on  the  newly- 
discovered  treasure,  can  hardly  do  wrongly  in  at 
once  providing  tliomselves  with  Dr.  Schaff’s  most 
intonating  book.  His  “  Church  History ’’  has  for 
niany  years  been  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  Tlie  recently  enlarged  ami  revised 
edition  of  it  is  virtually  a  new  work,  e.specially  as 
regards  tlie  very  important  item  of  Bibliography. 
The  second  volume,  which  covers  the  ground  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Diilache,  was  alreaily  out  before  the 
Didache  itself  had  iM^come  generally  known.  Con¬ 
sequently  Dr.  Schaff  has  given  us  a  separate  vol¬ 
ume  devoted  to  the  discussion  and  Illustration  of 
this  treatise.  His  readers  may  rejoice  that  he  has 
thus  had  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  ability 
and  learning,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  crowd 
the  subject  into  a  chapter  or  two  of  the  “Church 
History.”  The  result  is  a  monograph  fully  up  to 
the  level  of  the  larger  work,  and  that  is  no  mean 
prai.se. 

To  the  same  purport  is  the  testimony  of 
French  and  German  scholars.  Thus  Prof. 
Masseliiean  of  the  Protestant  Theological  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  Paris  says  “This  beautiful  work  is  most 
complete  in  every  respect.”  And  Prof.  Mene- 
goz,  also  of  Paris,  speaks  of  it  us  “a  remarka¬ 
ble  book,  which  he  has  read  with  the  greatest 
interest  and  approval  in  almost  every  point.” 

In  Germany,  Dr.  Krawutzky  of  Breslau 
“  finds  it  a  work  as  interesting  and  valuable 
as  it  is  rich  in  its  contents,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  of  his  views  from  those  of  the 
author  on  some  subjects.”  And  Dr.  Oscar  von 
Gebhart  of  Berlin,  the  discoverer  of  the  Latin 
fragment  of  the  Didache,  speaks  of  it  as  “  a 
true  standard  w'ork,  w'hich  shows  on  every 
page  the  proof  of  the  mastery  of  the  material 
and  the  literature,  even  into  the  remotest  cor¬ 
nets,  and  makes  an  impression  on  the  whole 
of  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  all  ((uestions 
connected  with  the  Didache.” 

Dr.  Bryennios,  the  discoverer  and  first  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Didache,  Is  having  Dr.  Hchaff’s  work 
translated  into  Greek. 


THK  HEBREW  FEASTS.* 

The  recent  agitation  of  the  Pentateuch  ques. 
tion  is  bringing  forth  good  fruit,  and  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  that  American  scholars 
are  becoming  alive  to  the  imixirtance  of  the 
higher  criticism,  and  making  indei>endent  use 
of  its  methods.  The  most  “  advanced  ”  Old 
Testament  scholars,  as  is  generally  known, 
have  drawn  the  great  Hebrew  festivals  into 
their  scheme,  and  made  them  contribute  to 
the  argument  for  the  late  date  of  the  Priest 
code,  and  of  the  final  redaction  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  Prof.  Green  has  chosen  this  particular 
part  of  the  argument  and  made  it  the  object  of 
a  vigorous  attack  in  the  book  named  below. 
As  is  seen  from  the  title,  the  discussion  is  in 
the  form  of  lectures  (eight  in  number)  and  was 
originally  presented  to  the  Newton  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary.  The  first  lecture  outlines  the 
Wellhausen  hypothesis.  The  second  takes  up 
the  question  of  the  feasts,  giving  a  history  of 
opinion  concerning  them.  Then  follow  two 
chapters  w'hich  discuss  the  unity  of  the  account 
of  the  Passover  (Exotlus,  chapters  xii.  and  xili.). 
The  rest  of  the  book  takes  up.  the  great  festi¬ 
vals  in  o^er;  two  chapters  being  devoted  to 
the  Paf'jover,  one  each  to  the  Feast  of  Weeks 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Prof.  Green’s 
standi>oint  is  entirely  conservative,  N)r  that  a 
book  by  him  is  characterized  by  thorough 
scholarship,  moderation  of  tone,  and  fairness 
of  statement.  In  tracing  the  history  of  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  the  Hebrew  feasts,  he  begins 
with  De  Wette  and  states  his  view  in  detail, 
and  then  traces  the  variations  of  the  critical 
hyiKithesls  as  seen  in  the  writings  of  F.  C. 
Baur,  Gramberg,  Van  Bohlen,Stfthelin,  Hitzig, 
Ewald,  and  others  down  to  Dillmann  and  Well¬ 
hausen.  His  own  view  he  formulates  in  opiK)- 
sition  to  them  in  the  following  words : 

“  The  sacred  seasons  form  a  complete  and 
symmetrical  scheme,  giving  i)roper  and  bal¬ 
anced  expression  to  the  leading  ideas  of  Isra¬ 
el’s  religion,  and  especially  adjusted  to  their 
relation  to  God  as  their  creator,  benefactor 
and  sanctifier.  It  is  a  natural  if  not  necessary 
conclusion  that  this  is  no  accidental  conglom¬ 
erate.  It  is  not  the  long  accretion  of  ages,  a 
body  of  laws  and  usages  aggregated  in  the 
course  of  time  under  varying  and  contingent 
circumstances.  It  is  just  the  consistent  un¬ 
folding  of  one  definite  scheme  of  thought,  and 
as  such  bears  the  stamp  of  one  reflecting  and 
constructive  mind,  by  which  it  has  been  care¬ 
fully  elaborated  and  adjusted  into  correspond¬ 
ence  with  certain  dominant  ideas  ”  (p.  50). 

The  proof  of  this  is  sought  in  a  detailed  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  laws  for  each  feast.  The  sep¬ 
arate  passages  are  brought  together  and  com¬ 
pared.  Their  alleged  inconsistencies  are  stat. 
ed  and  the  allegation  refuted.  Dr.  Green  main* 
tains  “  that  the  feast  laws  instead  of  being  scat- 
tered  through  the  Pentateuch  at  random  as  a 
superficial  observer  might  imagine,  or  being 
isolated  fragments  of  codes  distinct  in  author¬ 
ship  and  widely  .separated  in  point  of  time,  are 
not  only  harmonious,  but  are  integral  i)arts  of 
a  well-contrived  scheme,”  .He  recognizes  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  as  a  “  preliminary  basis 
of  the  union  to  be  cemented  between  .Tehovah 
and  Israel  ”  in  which  it  would  have  been  out 
of  place  to  introduce  the  whole  liturgy.  After 
Jehovah’s  consent  to  dv/^ll  with  His  people, 
came  naturally  the  arrangement  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  and  after  that  the  instruction  of  the 
priests.  Only  when  this  has  been  attended  to, 
eouhl  the  detailed  directions  for  the  people  be 
brought  in,  and  in  this  connection  the  law  of 
the  festivals.  This  was  supplemented  by  more 
precise  directions  when  the  people  were  about 
to  enter  Canaan  and  ejutomized  in  Moses’ 
farewell  address. 

The  Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread  are  asserted  by  the  critics  to  be  two 
things  separate  in  origin  brought  together  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  but  neither  of  them 
at  first  commemorative  of  the  Exodus.  To  this 
Dr.  Green  objects,  (1)  that  the  assumed  origin 
of  the  Passover  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  firstlings 
is  without  proof ;  (2)  that  the  word  Passover 
itself  argues  for  the  truthfulness  of  the  ac¬ 
count  in  Exodus ;  (3)  the  alleged  connection  of 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  with  the  har¬ 
vest  is  nowhere  indicated  in  the  Biblical  ac¬ 
count  ;  (4)  the  two  other  harvest  festivals  are 
expressly  called  such,  and  come  in  the  proper 
place— at  the  end  of  the  harvest;  (5)  “  A  feast 
of  seven  days  at  the  beginning  of  harvest  and 
a  feast  of  but  one  day  at  its  close,  when  all  has 
been  reaped  and  stored,  is  surely  incongru¬ 
ous,”  and  the  supposed  symmetry  of  a  cycle  of 
three  agricultural  feasts,  is  found  wanting;  (6) 
as  the  sheaf  of  first  fruits  w'as  to  be  waved  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord  at  this  first  feast,  but  this  direc¬ 
tion  is  found  only  in  the  (supposed)  latest  leg¬ 
islation,  the  development  if  it  exists  is  just  the 
contrary  of  what  is  asserted  by  the  school  of 
Wellhausen.  In  a  similar  way  Dr.  Green  deals 
with  the  alleged  variations  in  the  time  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  feast  and  in  its  ritual.  Finally  he 
traces  the  history  and  shows  the  allusions  in 
the  later  books  to  be  in  favor  of  uniformity  of 
observance. 

We  have  given  a  tolerably  full  outline  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Passover  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  judge  the  argument  for  himself. 
To  us  it  seems  to  be  very  strong,  and  to  attack 
the  weak  points  of  the  development  theory 
with  telling  force.  The  same  is  true  substan¬ 
tially  of  the  later  chapters,  and  we  may  say 
that  so  far  as  this  line  of  argument  is  concern¬ 
ed,  the  followers  of  Wellhausen  will  need  to 
reconstruct  their  theory.  We  are  glad  this  Is 
so,  and  especially  that  the  method  used  is  that 
of  the  critics  themselves.  Dr.  Green  has  beat¬ 
en  them  at  their  own  weapons.  He  uses  the 
same  patient  and  careful  investigation  and 
comparison  of  internal  evidence  which  has 
made  his  antagonists  so  powerful. 

In  conclusion  we  have  one  or  two  questions 
to  raise  as  to  the  breadth  of  certain  assertions 
made  by  Dr.  Green,  and  we  do  it  with  all  mod¬ 
esty  as  venturing  to  criticise  a  distinguished 
specialist.  In  the  first  place,  does  not  Dr. 
Green  too  greatly  depreciate  the  value  and 
the  certainty  of  literary  analysis?  He  says: 
“  They  who  have  the  longest  and  most  intimate 
familiarity  with  an  author,  may  often  be  in 
doubt  whether  a  given  i)assage  is  from  his  pen, 
if  it  is  to  be  judged  of  by  style  alone,  unless  It 
exhibits  some  marked  eccentricities  or  jiecu- 
liaritles  of  manner”  (p.  126).  Our  impre.s3ion, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  that  one  who  is  really  fa¬ 
miliar  with  an  author  will  be  able  to  discover 
with  a  high  degree  of  certainty  what  is  by  that 
author,  and  (perhaps  even  more  certainly) 
what  is  not  by  him.  As  Protestants  our  po¬ 
lemic  against  the  Church  of  Rome  will  be  very 
much  w'eakened  by  the  loss  of  this  weapon, 
and  while  this  fact  ought  not  to  make  us  re¬ 
fuse  to  avow  the  truth,  it  should  be  enough  to 


caution  us  against  undervaluing  what  may 
yet  be  of  great  value.  Dr.  Green  has  himself 
pointed  out  the  remarkable  unanimity  with 
which  critics  who  would  be  only  too  glad 
(many  of  them)  to  discover  new  methods  of 
analysis,  seimrate  one  document  in  Exodus  xiL 
and  xiii.  Some  fact  of  value  must  exist  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  unanimity.  Secondly :  is  it  not 
too  much  to  insist  that  all  who  allow  critical 
dissection  of  the  Pentateuch,  are  moved  either 
by  a  hostility  to  miracles  or  by  the  assumption 
that  the  law  of  development  must  be  discover¬ 
ed  in  the  history  of  Israel  as  well  us  elsewhere  ? 
Dr.  Green  does  not  indeed  assert  this,  and  per¬ 
haps  we  are  wrong  in  supposing  that  he  holds 
it  to  be  true.  Yet  it  is  often  asserted,  and  Dr. 
Green  several  times  uses  language  that  might 
be  so  interpreted.  So  far  as  such  preposses¬ 
sions  exist,  they  ought  to  be  pointed  out  be¬ 
cause  they  really  vitiate  the  reasoning  of  those 
under  their  influence.  The  avowed  Hegelian¬ 
ism  of  Vatke,  for  example,  weighs  heavily 
against  his  reconstruction  of  Israel’s  history. 
But  when  we  remember  that  the  most  recent 
defense  of  the  wholly  supernatural  character 
of  prophecy  comes  from  an  avowed  Wellhau- 
seiiian,  and  when  we  find  among  the  critics 
such  men  as  Hupfeld,  Delitzsch,  and  Struck 
(to  confine  ourselves  to  Germany),  we  feel  that 
their  prepossessions  will  not  account  for  their 
position,  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  liter¬ 
ary  character  of  the  Bible  has  forced  such  men 
to  recognize  what  their  prepossessions  would 
lead  them  to  ignore. 

••  CHRISTIABI  THOUGHT.** 

The  September  -  October  number  of  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Deems’  bi-monthly,  is  a  good  one. 
It  oi>ens  with  the  Anniversary  Address  which 
he  delivered  last  Summer  at  the  close  of  the 
fifth  year  of  the  work  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Christian  Philosophy,  as  its  President. 
It  is  a  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  high  aims  of 
that  organization.  Primeval  Man,  the  second 
pai)er,  is  by  George  D.  Armstrong,  D.D.,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  and  is  an  outline  survey  of  a  wide 
field.  The  writer  claims,  however,  that  “no 
important  fact  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue 
has  been  intentionally  omitted.”  And  in  com¬ 
mon  with  an  increasing  number  of  those  who 
have  undertaken  the  same  task  in  a  candid 
spirit,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  “that  no 
sufficient  reason,  either  scientific  or  historical, 
has  as  yet  been  given  for  abandoning  what  has 
been  hitherto  the  almost  universal  faith,  not 
of  Christian  peoples  alone,  but  of  the  more  en¬ 
lightened  heathen  also,  as  manifested  in  their 
traditions— TAaf  man  icas  treated  some  sir  or 
seven  thousand  years  ago,  and  that  he  commenced 
his  course  as  a  civilized  being,  believing  in  the  one 
only  living  and  true  God.”  The  remaining  i)a- 
pers  are  “  Ethics  and  Religion,”  by  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  DeW.  Hyde,  President  of  Bowdoin  Col¬ 
lege,  and  a  history  of  “  The  Summer  Schools 
of  1885,”  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute, 


•the  Newton  Lectubeh  fob  1Hi».  The  Hebrew  Feaau  In 
their  Relation  to  Recent  Critical  Hypothesee  concerning 
the  Pentateuch.  By  William  Henry  Oreen,  Profesa^jr  In 
Prlncetf>n  Theological  Seminary.  New  York  :  Robert 
Carter  k  Brothers.  13mo,  XU  |>ages. 


The  Magazine  of  Art  closes  its  eighth  volume 
with  the  November  number.  As  the  chief  or¬ 
gan  of  a  group  of  connoisseurs  and  critics 
whose  writings  serve  to  interpret  art  in  many 
of  its  present  phases,  this  publication  does  a 
valuable  service.  Though  British,  it  deals 
with  art  in  general ;  and  an  article  Ir 
rent  number  on  the  Am^ieftn  F<j#!bf.,>rs  at 
the  Paris  Salon,  notices  the  excellent  work  of 
several  of  them.  The  history,  and  what  may 
be  termed  the  romance,  of  art  occupy  many 
pages.  “Burnam  Beeches,”  by  Mrs.  Edgar 
Fawcett,  in  the  present  number,  is  the  subject 
of  a  worthy  descriptive  article.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  numerous  and  good.  Cassell  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  an¬ 
nounce  for  immediate  publication  “A  Woman’s 
Work,”  memorials  of  Eliza  Fletcher,  by  Rev, 
C.  A.  Salmond,  M.A.,  of  Glasgow.  It  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  edifying  sketch  of  the  life  and 
work  of  a  remarkable  woman,  whose  zeal  for 
the  things  of  religion  was  as  beautiful  as  con¬ 
stant. 

Mr.  Hugh  Brown,  who  has  recently  died  in 
Glasgow  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  is  referred 
to  as  “the  oldest  Scottish  poet,”  his  claim  to 
this  distinction  being  a  poem  entitled  “The 
Covenanters,”  and  the  recognition  of  his  gifts 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  sent  him  a  check  for 
£.50.  _ 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  Magazine  of  Amer¬ 
ican  History  for  November  will  be  an  elegantly 
illustrated  paper  on  the  “  Wadsworth  House  at 
Geneseo,”  by  Frederic  G.  Mather,  with  por¬ 
traits  of  James  Wadsworth,  the  philanthro¬ 
pist,  and  of  Gen.  James  S.  Wadsworth,  who 
fell  in  the  late  civil  war. 
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TWO  SERVICES  ASD  TWO  IHFRESSIOSS. 


By  James  H.  Taylor,  D.D. 

I  refer  to  the  first  church  service  which  I  at¬ 
tended  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  first  one  on  this  side  after  an  absence  of 
seyeral  months,  with  the  impressions  made  by 
each.  These  experiences  seem  to  me  worthy 
of  note,  because  having  no  public  part  in  either, 

I  also  went  through  both  with  no  thought  of 
criticising  or  comparing.  I  was  simply  a  wor¬ 
shipper  sitting  in  self-surrender  to  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  others,  and  with  sincere  desire  to  be 
brought  nearer  to  Gk>d.  The  result  which  I  re¬ 
cord  was  a  surprise  to  myself,  and  I  note  it  as 
an  involuntary  testimony  from  experience. 

I  went  to  the  first  service  weary  and  mental¬ 
ly  inactive.  Save  for  the  church-going  habit 
or  sense  of  duty,  I  should  have  said  “  I  am  too 
tired  and  feeble  to  get  good  from  any  church 
service.  I  must  rest  at  home.”  But  I  went. 
At  different  points  in  the  vestibule  stood  two 
church  officers  near  contribution-boxes,  where 
the  people  dropi^ed  their  gifts  to  foreign  mis¬ 
sions,  which  was  the  object  of  beneficence  for 
the  day.  Those  tables  passed,  the  clink  of  coin 
was  done  with  for  that  service.  Entering  the 
audience-room,  there  was  a  congregation  of 
about  eight  hundred  people,  with  as  large  a 
proportion  of  children,  youth  and  young  men, 
as  prevails  in  the  average  home  or  along  the 
streets.  All  was  silent— no  musical  instrument 
of  any  kind.  Adjacent  to  the  front  of  the  pul¬ 
pit,  a  platform,  elevated  a  foot  or  so  above  the 
floor,  and  surrounded  by  a  railing,  furnished 
sitting-room  for  fifteen  or  twenty  i)erson8.  As 
many  young  people  with  a  precentor  were 
there,  not,  as  it  proved,  to  do  the  singing,  but 
to  lead  it.  The  order  of  service  was 

(1)  A  Psalm  in  metrical  version,  which  all 
arose  and  sang,  led  by  the  precentor  and  choir. 

(2)  A  prayer,  wholly  of  thanksgiving,  and 
less  brief  than  the  invocation  which  is  usual  in 
Presbyterian  churches. 

(3)  A  Scripture  reading— and  throughout  the 
congregation  the  Bibles  were  opened  to  the 
passage  as  universally  as  hymn-books  are  used 
in  America. 

(4)  A  hymn  from  a  church  h>Tnn-book,  all 
rising  and  joining,  as  in  our  most  popular 
prayer-meetings. 

(5)  Another  Scripture  reading,  all  accom- 
])anying  with  their  Bibles,  as  before. 

(6)  A  prayer  for  the  congregation,  the  coun¬ 
try,  its  rulers,  and  the  world. 

(7)  A  hymn  announced  as  “for  the  children,” 
much  like  our  Sunday-school  hymns,  all  sing¬ 
ing. 

(8)  A  prayer  specifically  for  the  children  and 
parents,  and  nothing  else. 

(9)  The  sermon,  about  thirty  minutes  long. 

(10)  A  hymn,  in  line  with  the  sermon,  the 
whole  congregation  rising  and  singing. 

(11)  An  address  of  ten  minutes  to  the  “  boys 
and  girls  ”— a  thought  taken  oift  of  the  sermon 
and  simplified,  and  seeming  to  interest  equally 
those  of  all  ages. 

v.,(12)  A  hymn  and  the  benediction,  after  which 
all  were  seated  an  instant.  When  the  pastor 
had  withdrawn  from  the  pulpit,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  arose  and  retired.  The  entire  service  oc¬ 
cupied  one  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes.  Oc¬ 
casionally  home-habits  led  me  spontaneously 
to  listen,  half- waiting  for  an  organ  interlude 
or  a  soprano  solo  in  operatic  style  to  break  in. 
Butin  its  absence  of  everything  of  that  sort, 
the  thought  forced  itself  ui>on  me  that  any 
such  would  have  fallen,  in  as  a  jarring  incon- 
— gru(||^^The  whole  service  was  worshipful, 
salutiP^^d.  satisfactory.  My  sense  of  weari¬ 
ness  had  vanished,  and  I  turned  away  invig¬ 
orated  and  spiritually  refreshed.  Returning 
to  my  room,  I  wrote,  as  I  find  by  reference,  “  I 
think  I  never  in  my  w'hole  life  enjoyed  a  church 
service  so  much.  From  beginning  to  end  it 
did  me  spiritual  good.”  I  quote  that  expres¬ 
sion  for  its  honesty,  because  made  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  in  casual  correspondence,  and  with  no 
thought  of  future  use. 

Returning  to  America,  and  I  may  safely 
8i>ecify,  to  my  own  church,  I  entered  the 
church,  not  to  take  any  public  part  in  the  ser¬ 
vice,  but  to  sit  with  my  family  and  be  led  in 
worship.  Delighted  to  see  America  and  .\mer- 
icans  once  more,  and  be  with  family  and 
friends,  I  was  about  as  happy  and  thankful  a 
man  as  often  passes  up  a  church  aisle.  I  was 
involuntarily  whisi)ering  to  myself  “I  was 
glad  when  they  said  Let  us  go  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord.”  I  believe  I  was  in  a  devout 
state  of  mind.  Everything  looked  pleasant, 
and  I  was  gratified  to  God  for  the  privilege  of 
being  there.  My  mind  was  fresh  and  active, 
and  in  the  posture  of  simple  waiting  to  be  min¬ 
istered  unto.  The  organ,  a  superior  instru¬ 
ment,  was  playing  as  we  crossed  the  threshold 
and  moved  on,  quite  to  my  delight.  It  was 
well  handled.  The  melody  was  rather  medita¬ 
tive  than  brilliant,  and  was  most  welcome  to 
my  sensibilities.  It  seemed  homelike.  I  was 
nearly  moved  to  tears.  After  ten  minutes  of 
that,  the  choir  sang  an  appropriate  opening 
piece.  The  voices  were  familiar.  I  was  glad 
to  hear  them  all  once  more.  They  sustained 
their  parts  weli.  I  was  lost  in  and  enjoyed  it 
all.  They  sang  about  ten  minutes,  making 
twenty  minutes  in  all  of  appropriate  music 
jierformed  exclusively  by  the  choir  and  organ. 
Then  we  all  arose  to  join  in  singing  “Praise 
God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,”  and  to  fol¬ 
low  the  preacher  in  his  first  prayer  of  invoca¬ 
tion.  Up  to  that  time,  no  thotight  of  criticism 
or  of  comparison  with  other  services  had  oc¬ 
curred  to  me.  But  then  a  feeling  of  »elf-('riti- 
ciion  stoie  through  me.  I  was  somehow  not  in 
hearty  symimthy  with  the  Doxology  or  the  in¬ 
vocation.  I  seemed  less  devout  than  when  I 
entered  the  church.  But  endeavoring  to  drop 
such  reflections,  I  followed  the  preacher’s  lead 
through  to  the  end  of  the  service.  •  He  was 
earnest ;  his  sermon  was  good.  Ail  was  well, 
except  that  the  people  took  no  audible  part. 
I  was  unst>eakably  glad  to  be  there.  The  or¬ 
gan-playing  as  we  retired  from  the  church, 
was  particularly  pleasing— not,  as  sometimes 
hapi>ens,  tempting  dancers  to  waltz  down  the 
aisles.  But  as  I  sat  down  in  my  room  alone  at 
home,  the  feeling  of  self-criticism  returned  up¬ 
on  me.  I  seemed  less  devout  than  when  I  en¬ 
tered  the  church.  I  had  not  been  spiritually 
quickened.  Following  back  through  the  ser¬ 
vice,  it  became  clear  to  me  that  the  first  twenty 
minutes  of  music  had  so  tingled  my  nerves,  as 
to  lead  my  soul  astray  from  God.  Entertain¬ 
ment  had  superseded  worship.  Music,  to  which 
I  am  very  sensitive,  had  not  fostered,  but  in¬ 
terrupted  devotion— not  drawn  me  nearer  to 
God,  but  allured  me  away.  Then  for  the  first 
occurred  thoughts  of  comparison  with  the  sim¬ 
pler  style  of  church  music  and  more  Scriptural 
form  of  service  which  I  had  so  enjoyed  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  which  prompted  me  to  write, 
as  quoted,  “  I  never  enjoyed  a  service  so  much 
in  my  life.”  On  other  occasions  over  there  I 
attended  church  in  different  places,  and  with 
similar  effect.  By  Scripture  reading  and  by 
simple  Gospel  Psalms  and  hymns,  simply 
sung  by  all  the  people,  the  mind  was  kept 
from  the  beginning  upon  Scripture  truth,  and 
prompted  to  devout  mood.  The  element  of 
self-indulgence  in  mere  entertainment,  found 
no  part  of  the  service.  One  such  service  in  Mr. 
Spurgeon’s  church  was  most  welcome  to  one 
in  spiritual  hunger.  There  was  no  sense  of 


loss  in  the  absence  of  artistic  music  by  cultur¬ 
ed  singers,  nor  did  even  the  “  lining  ”  of  the 
hymns,  as  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  old-fashioned 
style,  after  having  first  read  the  hymn  through 
and  commented  upon  it,  become  tedious.  The 
hymn  was  used  for  worship,  not  as  a  musical 
entertainment,  and  all  took  part  in  the  sing¬ 
ing.  The  few  who  were  responsible  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  singing  along,  did  not  sing  at  the  peo¬ 
ple,  nor  for  them,  but  mth  them— not  to  dis¬ 
courage  by  showing  superior  ability,  but  to  en¬ 
courage  by  keeping  near  the  popular  level,  and 
so  drawing  out  all  that  latent  melody  which  is 
locked  up  in  nearly  every  human  soul,  and 
ready  to  become  the  vehicle  of  worshipful  ex¬ 
pression. 

Turning  this  all  over,  I  recognize  thoughts 
that  have  hung  about  me  throughout  my 
whole  ministry,  and  are  adverse  to  musical 
display  in  church  worship.  It  comes  to  me  as 
a  conviction,  that  our  American  churches  have 
too  much  BBsthetical  indulgence  in  music,  and 
too  little  of  simple  singing  among  the  people, 
as  of  the  Gospel  hymns  and  melodies,  which 
all  can  sing— too  many  pulpit  orations  at  the 
people,  and  too  little  Scripture  ex{X)sition  u'ith 
the  people  and  their  open  Bibles.  At  the 
threshold  of  the  church  our  thoughts  are  not 
turned  to  God  and  His  Word.  The  first  appeal 
is  to  the  musical  sensibilities ;  pure  music  it 
commonly  is,  even  when  the  choir  sings,  for 
as  a  rule,  however  Scriptural  the  words,  the 
congregation  cannot  get  the  run  of  the  words 
in  the  choir  voluntary.  To  those  without  the 
love  of  music,  it  is  at  best  a  waste.  To  those 
who  are  keenly  sensitive  to  melody,  it  becomes, 
as  it  did  unconsciously  to  me,  an  allurement, 
a  strong  appeal  to  look  away  from  God  rather 
than  towkrd  Him.  And  when,  as  in  some  of 
our  city  churches,  the  appeal  to  the  merely 
musical  sensibilities  is  made  by  professional 
performers,  and  continued  through  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes  of  highly-wrought  musical  dis¬ 
play  before  the  preacher  can  rise  or  oiwn  his 
lips,  a  congregation  is  likely  to  become  (1)  so 
wearied,  that  they  crave  the  relief  of  going 
home,  or  (2)  to  have  been  borne  so  far  off  into 
the  realm  of  mere  entertainment,  that  the 
preacher  with  his  Gospel  message  is  at  an  im¬ 
mense  disadvantage,  and  a  superhuman  effort 
is  needed  to  bring  the  people  back  to  a  spirit 
of  docility  and  humble  waiting  at  the  feet  of 
infinite  intelligence  for  personal  worship. 

If  it  be  suggested,  as  is  so  often,  that  we  need 
attractive  music  to  interest  the  young,  the  re¬ 
ply  is  (1)  possibly  music  in  which  they  could 
all  easily  take  part,  might  be  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  ;  and  (2)  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  congre¬ 
gations  alluded  to  across  the  Atlantic,  with 
their  simple  music  and  open  Bibles,  have  a 
vastly  larger  element  of  children  and  youth 
and  young  men,  than  is  true  of  the  average 
American  audience.  Or  if  the  natural  sugges¬ 
tion  come  that  in  Old  Testament  times  they 
used  the  psaltery  and  timbrel  and  dance,  I  re¬ 
ply  I  am  not  pleading  for  the  banishment  of 
all  instrumental  music ;  and  (2)  this  is  a  more 
advanced  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  Church 
than  that.  Their  forms  were  all  much  more 
material  and  merely  symbolic  than  ours.  In 
Christ’s  day  we  hear  nothing  of  musical  dis¬ 
plays,  though  we  hear  much  of  their  singing 
hymns  and  psalms  together  for  mutual  help. 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  having  been  con¬ 
verted  to  a  service  barren  of  the  cheerful  ele¬ 
ment  of  music,  even  of  instrumental.  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  is  a  possible  misuse  and  abuse 
that  is  suggested.  The  congregations  alluded 
to  sang  five  hymns  in  a  service  where  we  usu¬ 
ally  allow  but  three,  and  they  seemed  to  enjoy 
them  all. 

Then  the  tlioughtful  can  scarcely  avoid  a 
comparison*betwc‘in  the  churches  where  those 
simple  and  Scriptural  forms  of  worship  prevail 
and  the  great  cathedrals,  as  missionary  organ¬ 
izations.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  Mr. 
Spurgeon’s,  etc.,  are  hot  with  missionary  zeal, 
largely  liberal  in  gifts,  and  their  Christian 
soldiers  are  everywhere  in  the  world.  The  $30,- 
000  income  from  pew-rents  in  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
church,  I  have  been  told  all  goes  into  mission 
work,  and  various  weekly  contributions  be¬ 
sides.  Those  vast  cathedrals,  with  their  en- 
cluinting  chimes,  their  marching  and  resjiond- 
ing  choristers,  and  superb  organ  notes,  that 
go  resounding  through  grained  arch  and  ceil¬ 
ings  dim  and  vast,  are  far  from  the  foreground 
of  missionary  enterprise.  Figures  would  show 
that,  if  I  should  call  them  out.  The  peojile 
who  can  be  satisfactorily  ministered  to  with 
little  Scripture  and  much  music  in  the  house 
of  God,  are,  I  am  afraid,  largely  of  the  class 
who  are  given  to  complaints  of  the  contribu¬ 
tion-box  always  thrust  at  them. 

I  am  not  overlooking  the  many  American 
churches  whose  music  is  artistic  and  costly, 
while  they  also  have  honorable  reputation  for 
liberal  giving.  They  stand  between  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  the  cathedral  and  the  eminently 
simple  missionary  churches.  But  much  as  we 
honor  such,  no  one  will  insist,  I  think,  that 
there  may  not  be  a  higher  type  of  spiritual  re¬ 
ligion  possible  for  them,  out  of  which  would 
come  spontaneous  and  cordial  contributions 
which  would  make  short  work  of  Board  debts, 
and  demand  more  extended  fields  for  Gospel 
proiiagation. 

One  other  thought— or  fact  it  is— may  be  of 
practical  use  to  somebody.  I  took  the  trouble 
to  inquire  how  the  singing  was,  sustained  in 
the  churches  alluded  to.  In  one  it  co.st  the 
church  nothing.  Usually  they  paid  the  pre¬ 
centor  a  little,  but  their  then  precentor  would 
receive  nothing.  The  choir  around  him  he 
gathered  from  the  congregation  by  asking 
such  as  were  willing  to  aid  him  to  send  in 
their  names— it  being  understood  that  all  who 
so  responded  would  hold  themselves  responsi¬ 
ble.  when  drafted,  to  be  regular  at  reliearsal 
once  a  week,  and  to  be  in  the  church  on  Sab¬ 
bath  day.t’or  one  month.  Then  they  were  ex¬ 
cused  it  they  desired,  and  others  drafteil.  But 
they  were  for  the  most  part  only  singers  of 
such  ability  as  are  to  be  found  in  all  our  homes. 
By  rehearsal,  however,  they  could  readily  so 
accompany  the  precentor  as  to  lead  the  con¬ 
gregation  ;  and  the  congregation,  though  large, 
sang  in  prompt  and  excellent  time. 


FOREIGN  POPULATION  IN  CHK’AGO. 

Thinking  of  the  good  Presbyterianism  has 
done  and  is  doing  among  the  colored  people 
wherever  it  has  been  introduced,  and  knowing 
somewhat  of  the  little  effort  there  is  being  put 
forth.  North  and  West,  to  establish  churches 
among  them,  we  were  led  to  ask  “  Why  is 
this  ?  ”  specifying  some  i>laces,  among  which 
was  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Editor  of  The  New  Yoke  Evangelist, 
noticing  this  query  in  the  African  American 
Presbyterian  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  imiK)rtance  of  the  work  and  the 
timeliness  of  the  query,  throwing  the  resiionsi- 
bility  of  tardiness  upon  the  Presbyteries.  This 
was  noticed  by  Rev.  E.  C.  liay,  who  repudiates 
the  idea  of  doing  anything  for  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple  of  Chicago,  on  account  of  the  destitution  of 
the  “foreign  i>opulation.”  He  endeavors  to 
show  this  destitution  by  making  it  apiiear  that 
the  “  foreign  population  is  being  looked  after 
only  by  sixtj-seven  churches,”  being  thus  <le- 
barred  the  privileges  of  over  two  hundred 
churches.  This  is  an  amazingly  strange  thing 
to  me.  I  verily  thought  that  they  could  go  to 
all  of  the  churches,  become  members,  and  take 
an  active  part  in  the  Church  work.  Certainly 


this  is  true  of  no  other  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  would  think  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  true  of  Chicago ;  but  thus  has  Rev.  E.  C. 
Ray  made  it.  Now  granting  the  novelty  and 
truth  of  his  statement,  we  do  not  consider  that 
the  foreign  population  can,  nor  ought  to  claim 
the  whole  attention  and  strength  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  of  Chicago.  Four  thousand  belong¬ 
ing  to  no  church,  afford  sufficient  room  for 
work.  And  furthermore,  such  an  organization 
would  supply  a  felt  need  of  the  colored  people, 
now  members  of  the  white  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  giving  them  an  opiwrtunity  for  develop¬ 
ment,  indispensable  to  them  as  Christians. 
Again,  Mr.  Ray  seems  to  calculate  need  by 
numbers  simply,  not  taking  into  consideration 
the  different  forces  operating.  What  are  the 
forces  operating  among  the  colored  people  ? 
what  among  the  white  or  foreign  population  ? 

I  think  it  quite  possible  that  there  is  greater 
need  of  Gospel  instruction  among  the  four 
thousand  colored  people  of  Chicago,  than  there 
is  among  three  or  four  times  this  number  of 
the  foreign  population.  The  Presbyterians  of 
Chicago  may  see  fit  to  be  guided  by  Mr.  Ray’s 
statements,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  its  validity 
at  the  bar  of  God.  A  Presbyter. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

Church  Transfer. 

Our  first  expedition  down  Spruce  street  after 
our  return,  brought  us  to  a  spot  between  Third 
and  Fourth  streets,  in  front  of  which  a  huge 
gap  among  the  buildings  on  the  south  side 
stared  us  in  the  face.  The  ground  was  rough 
with  heaps  of  timbers,  bricks,  stones,  old  win¬ 
dow-frames,  door-frames,  etc.,  the  relics  of  a 
venerable  church  edifice,  which  by  reason  of 
transfer  of  population  and  the  encroachments 
of  commerce  and  merchandise,  had  lost  the 
living  material  which  once  filled  its  pews  and 
lined  its  galleries,  and  now  for  many  a  long 
day  it  had  fed  its  sad  spirit  with  the  wail  “  My 
children  are  gone  forth  of  me  and  they  are 
not ;  there  is  none  to  stretch  forth  my  tent  any 
more,  and  to  set  up  my  curtains.”  The  area 
was  alive  with  workmen;  shovels  moved  by 
muscular  arms  were  tossing  rubbish  into  carts ; 
whips  in  equally  sinewy  arms  were  whacking 
the  backs  and  loins  of  lean  horses  and  bony 
mules,  as  these  patient,  much-enduring  quad¬ 
rupeds  strained  their  very  life  to  drag  impossi¬ 
ble  loads  up  inclines  cruelly  steep,  and  along 
roads  desperate  with  deep  clinging  ruts.  Piles 
of  material  encumbered  the  vicinity,  waiting 
to  find  place  in  the  walls,  hails,  and  stairways 
of  the  edifice  that  was  to  fill  the  space  occupied 
for  scores  of  years  by  walls  that  echoed  with 
an  orthodoxy  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any 
such  thing.  And  so  the  old  Scot’s  Church  was 
extruded. 

While  John  Bull  was  felicitating  himself  up¬ 
on  the  revenues  the  stamps  were  to  i)our  into 
his  coffers,  and  the  Bostonians  were  emptying 
John's  tea  into  Jonathan’s  harbor,  the  Presby¬ 
terians  of  Philadelphia  were  taking  measures 
to  erect  the  church  edifice  which  these  work¬ 
men  were  now  demolishing.  Grave  and  sol¬ 
emn  was  the  round  of  proceedings  needful  to 
even  begin  the  work.  First  of  all,  no  step 
could  be  taken  even  to  solicit  subscriptions, 
until  permission  in  writing  was  obtained  from 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  .John  Penn,  grandson  of  William  Pepn. 
By  aid  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  this  important 
document  was  secured,  signed  by  the  Gov^n- 
or,  and  counter-signed  “  by  His  Honor’s  com¬ 
mand  ”  by  the  Secretary  Joseph  Shippen. 
During  the  year  1771  the  edifice  was  erected, 
and  divine  services  begun.  When  the  Btidsh 
army  favored  Philadelphia  with  a  visit,  l&ig 
good  orthodox  members  of  the 
land,  they  made  quite  free  witl^^^^^^^^ 

“  meeting-houses,”  but  were  kiMi|^^|Pto 
think  the  Scot’s  Church  good  enough  roP  a 
hospital  for  their  Hessian  allies,  who  ripi;^d 
out  the  pews,  and  made  sad  havoc  with  the 
other  fixtures  and  with  the  edifice  in  general. 
The  house  belonged  originally  to  the  Associ¬ 
ate  Church,  but  ere  long  the  congregation  be¬ 
came  connected  with  the  General  Assembly. 

While  through  many  ears  the  voice  of  the 
preaclier  poured  the  truth  into  eager  listening 
ears,  and  the  voices  of  the  people  i)oured  their 
emotions  through  the  old  Psalms,  and  as  the 
occasion  came,  the  people  gathered  about  the 
well-fenced  tables  at  the  Supper  of  the  Lord, 
the  ground  around  the  church  was  every  year 
becoming  more  sacred  by  tlie  commission  to 
its  keeping  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  passed 
away.  And  before  the  reluctant  consent  was 
given  to  surrender  tlie  house  to  the  hands  of 
the  destroyer,  gentler  hands  were  emi>loyed  to 
remove  the  hallowed  remains  of  the  dead. 
The  first  human  form  laid  under  the  sod  in 
that  church-yard  was  tliat  of  a  little  child. 
The  headstone  of  another  grave  bore  this  in- 
scriidion : 

III  nieiiiory  of  Rohort  Patterson,  LL.D.,  late 
Presiilent  of  the  American  Philosopliical  Society ; 
Vice  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Director  of  tlie  Mint  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
nearly  tifty  years  an  elder  of  this  church.  Distin¬ 
guished  among  philosophers  for  profound  science; 
beloved  among  Christians  for  his  liberal  spirit  and 
sincere  piety;  a  patriot  of  the  R(*volution,  and  con¬ 
stant  to  ids  principles  ;  a  friend  to  the  humble  and 
opjireased;  in  social  intercourse  clieerful,  conde¬ 
scending,  and  instructive ;  in  the  domestic  relation, 
kind  and  affivtionate  ;  he  held  for  more  than  half  a 
century  an  elevatinl  place  in  the  esteem  of  tlie  wise 
and  good,  ami  closeil  a  life  of  usefulness  and  hon¬ 
or  by  a  death  full  of  hope  on  the  22d  day  of  July, 
in  the  S2<1  yt!ar  of  his  age.  His  wife  followed  him 
in  her  94th  year. 

For  many  years  the  old  house  has  stood 
there  a  solitude,  pulpit  and  pews  alike  empty, 
watched  by  a  dozen  or  two  of  affectionate  eyes 
that  filled  with  tears  as  memories  of  days  long 
gone  stirred  the  emotions. 

Sometimesa  stream  sinks  into  the  earth,  and 
reappears  at  the  surface  in  some  distant  spot, 
and  thence  Hows  onward  toward  the  sea,  gath¬ 
ering  into  its  current  the  waters  of  many  an¬ 
other  stream,  and  thus  becomes  stronger  at 
tlie  last  than  it  was  before  its  descent.  And 
the  venerable  Scot’s  Church  now  disajipears 
from  Spruce  street  near  Third,  and  reappears 
in  sidendid  guise  far  down  Broad  street.  The 
emergence  at  this  spot  necessitated  a  curious 
bit  of  ecclesiastical  red-tapeism.  The  South 
Broad-street  Church  possessed  a  fine  congrega¬ 
tion  and  magnificent  field  of  action,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  property.  The  Scot’s  Church 
Iiossessed  a  name,  a  history,  and  a  well  fur¬ 
nished  purse.  The  problem  now  offered  for 
solution  was  the  conversion  of  the  South  Broad- 
street  Church  intothe  Scot’s  Church.  To  make 
the  transmutation  valid  in  law,  avoid  imi>eril- 
ing  titles  to  proi)erty,  and  steer  clear  of  all 
legal  complhsitions,  some  dexterous  evolutions 
were  needed.  The  pastor  of  the  South  Broad- 
street  Church,  with  the  consent  of  the  Church, 
asked  the  Presbytery  to  dissolve  the  bonds 
that  held  them  together.  This  was  done.  Then 
the  Church  sold  to  the  Scot’s  Church  what 
property  theyowneil.  Then  the  Scot’s  Churcli, 
which  consisted  according  to  tlie  .Assembly’s 
Minutes  of  twenty  members,  which  is  proba¬ 
bly  a  large  estimate,  jiresented  a  call  for  the 
services  of  the  late  pastor  of  the  South  Broad- 
street  Church.  This  call  was  ac(«pted,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Thompson  was  duly  installed.  And 
now  the  members  of  the  South  Broad-street 
Church,  nunabering  some  one  hundred  and  six¬ 
ty,  were  dismissed  by  general  certificate  and 
received  into  the  Scot’s  Church,  leaving  the 
South  Broad-street  Church  simply  a  name— 
.dot  noininix  umhra. 


In  this  case  the  South  Broad-street  Church 
was  the  portly  bridegroom,  the  Scot’s  the  sweet 
little  bride,  and  the  Presbytery  the  friend  of 
both  bride  and  groom,  rejoicing  greatly  at  their 
united  voice. 

Withdrawn. 

Return  to  the  city  after  even  a  short  absence, 
is  very  sure  to  confront  one  wdth  more  or  few¬ 
er  staring  gaps  in  the  ranks  we  left  well  closed 
with  energetic,  smiling  life.  It  seems  but  yes¬ 
terday  that  we  stood  face  to  face  with  the  Hon. 
E.  A.  Rollins,  ex-Commlssioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  Ruling  Elder  in  the  Walnut-street 
Church  (Dr.  Dana  pastor),  for  two  years  Presi¬ 
dent  of  our  New  England  Society,  esteemed 
and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  We  deeply 
sympathize  with  our  Brother  Dana  in  the  loss 
of  such  a  friend  and  helper.  Mr.  Rollins  was 
a  member  of  our  Board  of  Publication,  where, 
as  was  well  said  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board  by  Samuel  C.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Chairman 
of  the  Business  Committee,  his  varied  public 
experience,  breadth  of  view,  wide  business 
knowledge,  freedom  from  bias,  calm  equipoise 
of  mind,  and  soundness  of  judgment,  made  his 
presence  invaluable.  Appointed  by  President 
Lincoln  to  office  in  the  Internal  Revenue  De- 
imrtment,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  po¬ 
sition  with  distinguished  ability,  diligence,  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  fidelity. 

On  the  table  before  me  lies  a  beautiful  vol¬ 
ume  entitled  “  New  England  Bygones,”  from 
the  pen  of  his  excellent  and  gifted  wife,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  husband  after  her  death  as  a 
loving  memorial  of  her  worth. 

Mr.  Rollins  was  on  a  visit  to  Hanover,  N.  H., 
his  native  State,  and  four  days  before  his  death 
he  had  attended  service  in  the  beautiful  chapel 
he  had  built  for  the  College  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 
At  his  hotel  in  Dartmouth,  infirmities  which 
had  long  hampered  him  culminated  suddenly, 
and  set  his  spirit  free.  His  removal  makes  a 
wide,  wide  gap  in  our  Philadelphia  ranks. 

Having  left  Ocean  Beach  for  home,  as  we 
neared  Trenton  the  conductor  passed  through 
the  cars,  informing  the  passengers  that  owing 
to  obstructions  on  the  track  via  Bristol  and 
Germantown  Junction,  we  should  have  to  di¬ 
verge  from  our  path,  and  find  our  way  home 
through  Camden.  The  obstruction  was  due  to 
the  restiveness  of  a  freight  train,  which  leaped 
the  track  and  piled  the  way  with  ruins.  On 
the  ferry-boat,  as  we  crossed  the  Delaware,  we 
met  the  Hon.  J.  K.  Findlay,  a  Ruling  Elder  in 
the  liistoric  Tenth  Church— the  Rev.  W.  Bren- 
ton  Greene  pastor.  There  was  a  look  of  sad¬ 
ness  in  his  face  as  he  said  “  We  are  going  up 
from  our  residence  at  Spring  Lake,  to  bury  a 
young  servant  girl  who  died  there.”  Very  soon 
after  this  we  were  startled  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Judge  Findlay  himself  was  dead. 
Such  is  the  course  of  this  great  i>rocession  to 
the  tomb.  We  die  one  by  one  and  our  friends 
bury  us,  and  otlier  friends  bury  them,  and  so 
on  to  the  end.  Unquestionably  these  sad  du¬ 
ties  of  ministering  to  one  another  in  sickness 
and  sorrow,  and  layingaway  in  tliegrave,  work 
a  great  amount  of  wholesome  tuition,  and  by 
the  sadness  of  the  countenance  the  heart  is 
made  better. 

Judge  Findlay  was  the  son  of  an  honored 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  graduated  with 
distinction  at  West  Point,  served  for  a  time  in 
the  Army,  studied  law,  sat  on  the  judicial 
bench  at  a  time  when  a  brilliant  array  of 
lawy'ers  pleaded  at  tlie  bar.  In  all  the  offices 
he  filled,  as  well  as  in  social  and  domestic  life, 
he  was  a  true,  kindly,  faithful  man. 

For  such  men  we  thank  God,  and  when  they 
are  called  away,  we  know  very  well  that  others 
are  raised  up  to  fill  the  vacant  places  and  carry 
on  the  work.  W.  P.  Breed. 


A  CLOSE  LOOK  AT  PARK  COLLEGE. 

JollPt,  III.,  Sept.  12.  ISM. 

To  the  Eilltor  of  The  New  York  Evnngellst ; 

Having  just  had  the  pleasure  of  a  two  weeks’ 
visit  to  Park  College,  Mo.,  I  desire  to  say  a  few 
things  concerning  what  I  saw.  It  is  often 
styled  a  “  peculiar  in.stitution.”  In  what  docs 
its  peculiarity  consist  ? 

First,  it  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  an  eleemosy¬ 
nary  institution  by  some,  because  the  students 
are  aided,  and  especially  Iiecause  after  the  ini¬ 
tiation  they  are  fed  and  clothed  and  taught 
without  any  charge,  and  afforded  the  same  ad¬ 
vantages  and  privileges  with  those  who  pay. 

But  what  educational  institution  is  not  elee¬ 
mosynary  ?  .A  prominent  educator  in  the  West 
has  truthfully  said  in  substance,  t  hat  no  edu¬ 
cated  gentleman  of  this  generation  graduating 
at  an  endowed  institution,  has  jiaid  one-half 
what  his  education  would  cost  without  the  en¬ 
dowments.  That  is,  every  educated  jierson  in 
the  land  has  been  a  benefieiary  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  one-half  the  cost  of  his  education. 
This  cost  at  the  majority  of  .schools  in  the  Ea.st, 
is  from  two  to  three  times  what  it  is  at  Park 
College,  so  that  the  average  educated  man  or 
woman  East  or  West,  are  more  deejdy  benefi¬ 
ciaries  than  these  at  Park  College.  And  they 
receive  their  advantages  as  if  they  had  paid 
for  them,  whereas  these  at  Park  College  ac¬ 
cept  the  support  with  grateful  aeknowledg- 
ment,  both  to  the  Church  and  to  their  heaven¬ 
ly  Father. 

I  was  not  a  mere  visitor,  but  I  entered  into 
their  dormitory  to  sleep  there.  I  attended  the 
young  men  in  all  their  various  de[)artments  of 
work.  I  ate  with  them  and  shared  their  diet. 
I  think  I  .saw  them  pretty  coini»letely.  Yet  in 
all  this  daily  close  contact,  I  heard  not  one 
word  of  unkiridness,  nor  did  I  witness  a  single 
act  of  wantonness.  They  were  cheerful,  merry, 
industrious,  obliging,  civil  in  their  treatment 
one  of  another,  with  often  touches  of  consider¬ 
ation  that  were  pleasing  to  behold. 

Their  work  is  not  designed  to  be,  and  never 
can  be.  self-supporting.  The  produce  of  their 
farm  (I  estimate  from  what  I  saw)  will  not  be 
over  $1(M)(»  to  $1200,  whereas  their  expenses  tire 
near  $20,000  per  annum.  The  $1H,S(K)  must 
come  from  the  churches,  if  the  enteriiris  •  is 
sustaineil.  Does  the  Church  feel  that  this  In¬ 
stitution,  with  its  300  students,  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  is  an  incubus  of  which  she  would  be  glad 
to  get  rid  ?  Can  she  afford  to  stop  that  foun¬ 
tain  from  which  flows  the  largest  supply  of 
students  for  her  theological  seminaries  ?  Or  is 
that  supply  of  an  inferior  grade?  Not  if  our 
ears  do  not  deceive  us.  More  than  once  have 
we  heard  special  mention  of  these  students 
from  high  .#)urces.  and  this  not  merely  for 
their  polite  and  obliging  social  bearing,  but 
for  their  spiritual  comiirehension  in  study,  and 
for  their  practical  common-sense  in  reaching 
the  souls  of  men. 

But  will  it  last  ?  Is  it  not  a  precarious  foun¬ 
dation  to  be  struggling  from  day  to  day  in 
prayer  for  daily  bread  ?  Would  it  not  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  set  to  work  to  endow  it  thoroughly,  and 
then  take  only  such  as  can  pay  the  rest  of  their 
way?  President  McAfee’s  answer  would  be. 
If  you  wish  to  kill  the  Institution,  and  seiia- 
rate  it  from  the  life  and  affections  of  the 
Church,  this  would  be  the  way  to  do  it.  No; 
let  all  the  churches  give  a  little  or  give  much, 
and  let  the  sympathy  of  the  mother  ever  re¬ 
main  with  this  the  child  of  her  faith  and  her 
many  prayers. 

Three  years  ago  their  accommodations  were 
poor.  Now  the  elegant  and  commodious  Coi>- 
ley  Hall  is  the  admiration  of  every  passing 
train,  and  soon  the  main  brick  building  will 
surmount  the  brow  of  the  hill,  a  monument  of 
faith  and  industry,  for  it  is  to  be  built  by  the 


students,  while  the  means  come  in  answer  to 
prayer. 

The  hail  destroyed  the  grapes.  An  appeal 
at  chapel  brought  an  industrious  corps  of  boys 
to  save  the  bruised  fragments,  and  by  evening 
a  large  quantity  of  grapes  were  canned  and 
ready  for  use.  The  hogs  died  of  cholera.  No 
meat!  This  was  a  call  to  prayer.  O  that  we 
all  might  have  the  same  apprehension  of  the 
teachings  of  God  by  His  strange  providences! 

It  rained  very  heavily  several  days.  It  was  a 
sore  trial,  for  they  were  finishing  a  new  dormi¬ 
tory,  and  it  was  too  wet  to  work.  The  presi¬ 
dent  prayed  for  clear  weather,  but  in  his  lec¬ 
ture  previous  he  related  a  story.  An  old  min¬ 
ister  sent  out  two  youths  to  preach.  As  they 
moved  off  on  horseback,  the  clouds  gathered, 
till  the  old  man  seemed  anxious.  He  leaped 
on  his  horse  and  whipped  after  them.  “  Boys, 
boys!”  cried  he,  and  they  reined  up  to  know 
what  was  wanted.  “If  it  rains,”  cried  he, 
“let  it  rain,”  turned  about  and  hurried  home. 
His  application  to  the  boys  before  him  was  “if 
it  rains,  why  let  it  rain.” 

But  the  vital  peculiarity  of  this  Institution 
is  its  Bible  study ;  once  through  the  Bible  ev¬ 
ery  year,  besides  the  Sabbath-school  lesson 
and  daily-  readings.  Is  there  any  other  such 
school  in  the  land  ?  Certainly  not  in  such 
numbers  as  are  here.  May  God  in  His  good 
providence  multiply  them.  The  pledge  of  these 
students  is  to  be  educated  as  Christian  work¬ 
ers,  to  always  have  a  Bible  and  hymn-book, 
and  to  use  them.  Such  singing  can  be  heard 
nowhere  else.  It  impresses  you  that  it  is  a 
“making  melody  in  the  heart  to  the  Lord,” 
and  there  is  a  felt  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Like  shepherd  like  flock.  As  the  prayer  of 
faith  goes  up  day  by  day  from  their  leader,  it 
is  many  times  over  multiplied  by  those  who 
hear  him.  May  the  Lord  open  many  hearts  to 
aid  them  in  their  heavenly  work.  T.  M.  G. 


ABOUT  PROHIBITION  l.N  IOWA. 

Mr.  Editor:  A  correspondent  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  Oct.  8  quotes  the  opinions  of  Hon. 
Henry  Rickel  of  Cedar  Rapids  on  our  prohib¬ 
itory  law.  I  make  no  exception  to  his  remarks 
that  “  Prohibition  is  not  at  the  present  time 
meeting  with  any  great  degree  of  success  in 
Iowa,”  “  drunkenness  is  on  the  increase,”  and 
the  public  sentiment  “  in  behalf  of  Prohibition 
is  rapidly  dying  out”;  but  when  he  adds  by 
way  of  explanation  that  Christian  ministers, 
after  securing  Prohibition,  “as  a  class  exhibit 
such  utter  indifference  as  regards  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law,”  I  wish  to  say  that  my  own 
observation  leads  me  to  a  different  conclusion. 
The  first  advocates  of  Prohibition  have  not 
been  idle.  Our  Congregational  pastor  has 
preached  on  the  subject  twice  within  a  month, 
and  ends  an  article  in  the  town  paper  with  the 
motto  “  Pulverize  the  rum  power.”  The  Bap¬ 
tist  pastor  has  published  two  communieH,tions 
asking  funds  for  a  prohibitory  league,  and  a 
committee  of  gentlemen  anil  ladies  has  gone 
from  house  to  house  soliciting  contributions. 
In  tlie  Methodist  church  a  sermon  was  preach¬ 
ed  calling  on  all  Christian  men  to  sustain  the 
law.  All  this  within  six  weeks. 

The  failure  of  the  law  is  due  to  its  own  want 
of  wisdom.  It  is  so  stringent  and  sweeping 
that  probably  half  the  men  in  Iowa  have  help¬ 
ed  to  break  it  at  some  point  or  other.  Some  of 
us  look  for  wiser  legislation  hereafter,  but  not 
for  more  splendid  zeal  in  its  suiiport. 

Fisk  P.  Brewer. 

Grliinell,  Iowa,  Oct.  12,  ISS"). 


THE  PROMISES. 

By  Edward  Hopper,  D.D. 

Tlie  Sjiring-tirno  came,  and  our  young  orcliard  troos 
l*ut  on  wliite  blosHonis  for  their  now  Spring  suit. 

Our  pastor  said  “  These  are  God’s  promises — 

The  blossoms  are  God’s  promises  of  fruit !  ” 

Anil  this  he  said  to  clieer  us  in  our  toil. 

For  we  wore  weary,  botli  in  heart  and  hand. 

Of  struggling  with  the  har<l  and  .stubborn  soil 
In  our  new  life  upon  the  rocky  land. 

We  waited,  knowing  that  his  words  were  true, 

■And  ate  the  fruit  with  joy  and  gratitude; 

Then  learned  from  him  another  lesson  new. 

That  feeds  our  souls  with  sweet  aiul  heavenly  food. 

“God’s  promises  are  blossoms,  white  and  pure, 

Twixt  leaves  of  Holy  Writ,  with  tints  of  rod 

From  Christ’s  dear  Cross,  and  their  sweet  fruit  is  sure 
To  them  who  trust  and  wait,’’  our  pastor  said  ; 

“  For  from  the  tree  of  Life,  whose  deathless  root 
Fails  not,  thesif  blossoms  springing,  do  unfold 

And  bloom  in  beauty,  and  then  go  to  fruit. 

Worth  more  to  man  than  all  the  world’s  rich  gold. 

“  Ycit  we  may  freely  eat  from  ilay  to  day. 

And  grow  in  strength  ami  patience  more  and  more 

'fo  tlo  and  bear  through  all  life’s  weary  way. 

Then  flml  laid  up  for  us  a  boundless  store.’’ 


The  Churchman  : 

Though  the  is.sue  of  (list'stablishment  luis 
been  formally  disowned  in  the  ptuiding  contest 
between  the  great  English  parties,  it  looms  be¬ 
fore  all  English  minds  as  the  great  cpiestion  of 
the  near  future'.  It  is  true;  that  Air.  (ilaelsteme 
in  his  remarkable  “  manife'sto,”  htis  seuight  to 
postfeone  the  e*onsi<leration  of  it  till  “it  shall 
have  grown  familiar  tei  the  publie;  minel  by 
the>rough  elise-ussioii  ’’ ;  anel  Air.  (diambcrlain 
hiis  followe'el  this  elilatory  ide  a  eif  his  chie-f  by  a 
still  iiKue  e'Xplie'it  ele-claration  that  elise-stab- 
lishme'iit  in  England  is  ne>t  within  the  range'  of 
practie-al  peditics.  It  is  pe-rfeedly  e;vident,  ne;ver- 
the-leess,  tliat  Libi'nil  sue*cess  in  the;  appreiach- 
ing  English  e'le‘e‘tie>ns  will  bring  this  epii-stion  at 
once*  te>  the'  front,  and  will  de-maiid  for  it  an 
e-arly  de'te'rmination.  In  a  late;  numlie-r  of  The; 
GuaVeiian,  an  e'ditorial  appe-al  is  made;  to  “Lib¬ 
eral  (diure'hmen  ”  that  dise'le>se's  the;  e;xtre-nie; 
gravity  eif  the'  situation,  and  also  give  s  to  an 
Ame'i'ican  re-ade'i-  a  painful  se  nse-  of  the'  iine'e-r- 
tainty  (not  to  say  de'spair)  that  is  paralyzing 
the*  e'ouncils  of  those  who  wouhl  de'fe*nel  the 
pre'si'iit  redatieiii  be-twe'e'ii  the*  Church  anel  the 
EnglLsh  State*.  The-  e'elitor  warns  Lit)e*ral 
Chure'hine'ii  not  tee  ele'seit  the-ir  party  simply 
because*  tlu'y  think  that  Libe'ralisin  is  identi- 
tie-el  with  eiise'stablishrnent.  be;e'ause;  in  that  e-ase* 
the*  sue'ce;ss  of  the  Idberal  party  would  make 
elise'stablishme'iit  ine;vitable‘  anel  im!ne;eliate;.  On 
the*  e'oiitrary,  what  the^y  shouhl  elo  (he-  insists) 
is  tee  remam  in  the  party,  ami  simply  threate-n 
to  h'ave  it  in  effee't,  e-ither  ley  not  veeting  feer  an 
obnoxkeus  Llbi'ral  e'amlidate;,  or  by  voting  for 
the'  e-amlidate;  of  the  oppeesite*  party.  The;n  the 
e-elitor  geee's  fen  t<e  aelvise*  Liberal  Churchmen 
that  the*y  should  ruet  reejuire*  the  e'anelidate  of 
their  eewn  party  t<e  be  beee  ouLspoken  in  his  tfel- 
erane-e  of  the*  Estaielishme'iit.  Eveui  theeugh  he 
may  liave;  alre'aely  ile;e'lare;d  himse-lf  in  favor  eef 
eiise'stablishrnent,  ye't  the  Liberal  Churchman 
shoulel  nfet  ele-spair  eif  nifeelifying  Ids  .‘U'tieen,  ami 
should  make  it  as  e;asy  as  [etessible  for  him  to 
retain  the  suppeert  of  Churchmen.  Such  a  can- 
elielate  is  met  to  be  e-alleel  upon  tee  “  eat  any  past 
weerds,  e»r  to  .say  that  he  thinks  elise-stablish- 
me;nt  a  wreeng  or  a  inise-hieveeiis  thing  in  itself. 
On  the;  cfentrary,  upeen  the;  abstract  merits  fef 
the*  ceentrove-rsy  he;  may  hold  any  opinieen  he 
like's.  All  that  he  is  aske'd  to  do  is  tee  put  asieie 
the  consieleration  of  it  as  a  prae-tie-al  ejuf'stion 
for  tlie  term  (some  six  years  at  ime8t,aml  preeb- 
ably  a  much  shorter  pe'ikeel)  fef  the;  Parliame;iit 
about  tee  be  elef*te'd.”  We  forbear  tfe  flise;uss 
tlie  e'ohereney  or  the  cfensi8te*ne;y  of  the  plan 
which  is  thus  suggesteei.  It  is  enough  to  pfeiiit 
feut  the  eleplorable  lae-k  of  e'onlielence  which  is 
indic.atefl  by  the  serious  jeroixjsal  of  such  a 
temporizing  pfelicy. 

In  the  le.*aeling  artie-le  of  a  later  number,  the 
same  influential  newspape-r  take.'S  somewhat 
bolder  ground,  anel  points  out  very  clearly 
what  disestablishment  must  mean  when  it  shall 
be  seriously  proposed  to  the  English  people. 
After  saying  that  Air.  Glaeistone’s  address  to 


the  electors  of  Midlothian  has  the  effect  of 
making  disestablishment  more  certain,  though 
perhaps  more  elistant,  inasmuch  as  in  it  “  the 
one  Liberal  who  of  all  others  might  have  been 
thought  likely  (whether  by  history  or  disposi¬ 
tion)  to  oppose  disestablishment,  virtually  gives 
up  the  battle,  the  editor  goes  on  to  urge  that 
nothing  less  than  the  complete  spoliation  of 
the  Church  can  be  looked  for  as  the  result  of 
Radical  success  in  the  approaching  elections.. 
And  indeed  “  The  Radical  Programme,”  which 
is  largely  quoted  in  the  article  referred  to, 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  Radical  scheme,  will 
be  the  confiscation  of  the  whole  property  of  the 
Church,  and  the  sequestration  of  all  lier  rev¬ 
enues  to  secular  uses.  And  it  is  significant  to 
observe  that  the  ground  upon  which  this  is 
urged,  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  so  long 
been  insisted  upon  by  the  defenders  of  the  Es¬ 
tablishment,  to  wit :  that  the  Church  and  the 
Nation  being  one,  the  property  of  the  Church 
is  the  property  of  the  Nation  ;  and  tliat  there¬ 
fore  “  the  State  is  perfectly  within  its  rights,  if 
the  Legislature  shall  think  fit,  in  devoting  eve¬ 
ry  shilling  of  Church  property  to  secular  uses, 
from  the  lands  with  which  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor  endowed  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
Westminster  down  to  the  last  sovereign  sub¬ 
scribed  to  build  a  church  in  a  destitute  district.”' 
In  view  of  such  arguments  as  these,  English 
Churchmen  may  well  feel  the  need  of  a  restate¬ 
ment  of  the  proper  relations  between  Church 
and  State. 


The  Catholic  Review : 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  ardor  with  which 
Catholics  have  taken  up  the  grt'at  work  of 
building  schools.  At  no  former  period  has 
tliere  been  displayed  so  deep  an  interest  in  the 
matter  of  saving  the  children,  nor  such  self- 
denial  and  eagerness  in  contributing  towards 
Catholic  schools,  nor  so  many  successes  in  sur¬ 
mounting  obstat'les  that  threaten  all  beginnings. 
All  around  us  we  can  see  the  effects  of  this  un¬ 
usual  activity  among  the  people.  The  clergy, 
delighted  with  the  unexpected  support  given  to 
their  long-cherished  plans,  are  giving  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  popular  sentiment  in  brick  and 
mortar,  studying  systems  and  dreaming  of  Nor¬ 
mal  schools. 

This  strong  blaze  nwils  to  become  a  con¬ 
flagration.  We  are  late,  very  late,  with  our 
enthusiasm.  It  was  a  blunder  not  to  have  cul¬ 
tivated  it  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  now  that 
we  have  learned  of  the  mistake,  new  dioceses 
and  parislu's  can  profit  by  it.  And  old  dioceses 
and  parishes  which  have  done  but  little  yet, 
owing  to  poverty  and  the  embarrassments  of 
debt,  can  make  an  effort,  even  at  the  risk  of 
more  debt,  to  establisli  schools.  The  parish 
without  a  school  is  a  doomed  parish.  The 
children  are  worse  than  the  fathers,  cooler  in 
the  faith,  apt  to  fall  into  the  indifference  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  American  soil,  when  brought  up  on 
the  slim  diet  of  a  five-ceiit  catechism.  The  in¬ 
fluences  here  are  all  Proti'Stant.  There  are  no 
traditions  but  Prott'stant,  no  gloru's  which  are 
not  Protestant  or  so  made.  The  good  pastor, 
steady  in  his  govermuent  and  ever  watcliful,  will 
train  his  children  into  orderly  adults,  but  his 
influence  is  purely  personal,  prineiple  is  absent, 
and,  withdrawn  from  his  care,  they  are  inclined 
to  follow  the  crowd.  They  have  not  a  rt'al  faith, 
for  they  have  little  knowh*dg<',  and  nothing  of 
that  which  takes  the  plai'c  of  knowledge — 
Catholic  instinct.  Catholics  of  this  sort  are 
frightfully  numerous,  particularly  numerous  in 
the  parislu's  without  schools. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer : 

An  intelligent  writer  in  the  Pall  Alall  Gazette 
furnishes  some  interesting  views  of  the  race 
qui'stion  in  Canada.  He  says  that  the  failure 
of  Alontgomery’s  attack  during  th**  Revolution 
on  Quebec,  was  due  to  the  fiwt  that  while  the 
population  of  the  town  was  frii'iidly  to  the 
Americans,  their  priests  were  not,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  probable.  But  In*  goes  on  to  say  that 
tin;  priests  “feared  the  irreligious  tendencies  of 
the  Yankees,  who  quoted  Paine’s  Age  of  Rea¬ 
son  as  a  political  Bible,  and  honored  such  avow¬ 
ed  agnostics  ns  Franklin  and  Jefferson.”  Here 
the  writer  is  far  astray.  Paine’s  .Age  of  Reason 
was  not  written  until  1793,  and  tlu'refon*  I'ould 
not  have  been  quoted  in  1775,  nor  is  there  any 
evi(h;uce  that  at  that  time  the  opinions  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  Franklin  (both  of  whom  were  at 
least  positive  theists)  on  religious  subjects 
were  generally  known  throughout  the  country. 
A  writer  who  makes  such  errors,  renders  his 
r«;aders  skeptical  as  to  his  other  statements. 


The  Cliristian  Union  : 

Violeiii'c  always  breeds  viol(*nce,  a  truth 
whieh  the  Freiu;h  seem  unwilling  or  unable  to 
h'arn.  Their  coiniuest  and  occupation  of  Anam 
has  already  borne  the  natural  fruitagt;  of  its 
spirit  and  method.  The  Superior  of  Foreign 
Alissions  in  Paris  announces,  that  during  the 
past  Summer  there  was  a  gi'iieral  uprising 
throughout  Anam  among  tin*  natives  against 
Christian  missionaries  and  their  converts,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  whoh;sale  slaughter  of  a  number 
of  French  missionaries,  and  it  is  estimated,  of 
24,000  of  their  converts  ;  8000  more,  after  terri¬ 
ble  suffering,  succeeded  in  making  their  escape. 
Chapels  and  schoolhouses  were  ruthlessly  burn¬ 
ed,  and  the  convi'rts  either  put  to  i  loath  by  the 
sword,  or  drowned  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
them.  The  worst  of  the  business  sih'ius  to  have 
be(;n  that  these  Catholic  Christians  wen;  mas¬ 
sacred  whih;  the  French  were  in  actual  o(;cupa- 
tion  of  tin;  territory,  and  that  General  do  Cour- 
cy  iniuh*  no  efforts  to  arrest  the  slaughter.  The 
missionaries  accuse  him  of  cruel  and  deliberate 
indiffen'iice.  It  is  just  such  deeds  as  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Anam  which  pn'sent  the  most  t(;rrible 
obstacles  to  Christian  missions.  The  missiona¬ 
ries  find  themselves  dumb  when  forced  to  con¬ 
trast  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  they  teach 
with  the  conduct  of  its  protessi'd  believers. 


The  Examiner  : 

Some  Catholic  Tactics.  —  Editor  Examiner: 
Your  paper  of  Oct.  8th  contains  an  editorial 
not*;  which  prompts  me  to  write  concerning  a 
political  movement  which  has  come  to  my  p<*r- 
sonal  knowh'dgt'.  The  pnaninent  members  of 
the  State  Senate;  who  last  Wint*;r  opiiosed  the 
so-call<;d  Fn'ed.un  of  Worship  Bill,  are  in  s«;v- 
<'ral  instanc<'S  “retirt'd”  wlien  the  present 
nominations  an*  made.  The  l<*a<ler  of  the  op¬ 
position  to  that  bill  was  the  object  of  the  wrath 
of  New  Y*)rk  Catholic  politicians,  who  freely 
(h'clan'd  that  he  should  at  any  cost  be  “  retir¬ 
ed,”  and  singularly  enough  their  predictifins 
hav*'  come  true.  A  politician  of  that  district 
told  me  wIk'Ii  askf;d  how  th*;  pre8*'nt  *;andidnte 
8to*)*l  in  referen*;*;  to  the  bill,  “  that  is  n*)t  gt'n- 
*'rally  und**rst*»*>d,”  with  a  *liiT'<'t  intimation 
that  it  was  *'xa*'tly  opp*  site  to  his  pr*'*l*'C('Hsor. 
While  the  Evang*'lical  Allian***;  has  “  ent*'re*l 
upon  a  really  aggressive  w**rk  ”  against  this 
bill,  thf'y  may  awaken  to  the  fact  after  *-l*;ction 
that  the  “  really  effective  work  ”  has  alreaily 
b*;*;n  <l(jn«;  by  th*;  Catholi*'S.  wayne. 


The  Christian  Advocate  : 

Cardinal  AI*;Closkey,  the  first  Ameri<;an  Cur- 
*linal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  (l*;a*l. 
His  coreligionists  an*l  such  n*)n-Cath*)lic8  as 
knew  him  sp*'ak  *)f  his  chara*,'t*'r  in  exalte*! 
terms.  Of  his  learning,  z*'al  hir  his  Church,  and 
tireless  energy,  the  Amerk'ari  pf**)ple  hav*;  kn*)W- 
le*<lge.  He  reganl*;*!  Protestantism  as  a  p«'sti- 
lent  hen'sy,  born  of  the  spurious  alliance  of  rea¬ 
son  ami  the  Bible  in  a  w***ll*ick  which  was  with¬ 
out  the  blessing  of  the  Church.  We  regard 
Romanism  as  a  gigantic  structure  built  of  about 
«**|ual  pr*>p*)rtions  of  I’agan  and  Christian  rna- 
t**rials.  He  believe*!  it  the  only  authorize*!  de- 
p*>Hitory  of  the  truth  of  Go*l  on  earth.  ITot- 
estantism’s  cr«;«;d  with  r*‘gar*l  to  Ikunan  Cath¬ 
olics  is  that  if  they  b*;lieve  the  truth  they  have, 
and  are  n*)t  led  astray  by  their  8uper8titi*<ns 
from  Christ,  an*l  live  a  g*i*)*l  life,  they  have 
truth  enough  to  save  them — that  is,  Prob'stant- 
ism  *lo*'8  not  h*)kl  that  a  *lf3v*>ut  Catholic  is  k.st, 
but  that  many  are  kist  in  hirms,  ami  mistake 
penance  for  rei)<;ntaiice.  R*»nie  hokls  that  we 
are  all  lost  unless  save*l  by  “  inviiuible  ignor¬ 
ance.”  Un*ler  such  circumstances  all  that  we 
can  c*»n8iHt*‘ntly  sjiy  when  such  an  ecclesiastical 
dignitary  dies,  is  that  he  was  a  great  man,  of 
gr<;at  use  to  his  Church.  And  if  Protestants 
would  emulate  his  zeal  an*l  absorption  in  his 
work,  it  would  mightily  contribute  to  the  spread 
of  true  religion. 
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Sandajr*  ITo^.  1,  1885, 

DEATH  OF  ELISHA. 

The  Lesson  :  2  Kings  xiii.  14-25. 

14.  'Now  Elisha  was  {alien  sick  of  his  sickness  whereof 
he  died.  And  Joash  the  king  of  Israel  came  down  unto 
him,  and  wepi  over  his  face,  and  said,  O  my  father,  my  fa¬ 
ther,  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof. 

15.  And  Elisha  said  unto  him.  Take  bow  and  arrows. 
And  he  took  unto  him  bow  and  arrows. 

16.  And  he  said  to  the  king  of  Israel,  Put  thine  hand  up¬ 
on  the  bow.  And  be  put  bis  band  upon  it ;  and  Elisha  put 
liis  hands  upon  the  king’s  bands. 

17.  And  be  said,  open  the  window  eastward.  And  he 
opened  it.  Then  Elisha  said.  Shoot.  And  he  shot.  And  be 
said.  The  arrow  of  the  Lord’s  deliverance,  and  the  arrow 
of  deliverance  from  Syria ;  tor  thou  shalt  smite  the  Syrians 
In  Apbek,  till  thou  have  consumed  them. 

IS.  And  he  said.  Take  the  arrows.  And  he  took  them. 
And  he  said  unto  the  king  of  Israel,  Smite  upon  the 
ground.  And  he  smote  thrice,  and  stayed. 

19.  And  the  man  of  Ood  was  wroth  with  him,  and  said. 
Thou  shouldest  have  smitten  flve  or  six  times;  then 
hadst  thou  smitten  Syria  till  thou  badst  consumed  it: 
whereas  now  thou  shalt  smite  Syria  but  thrice. 

20.  And  Elisha  died,  and  they  buried  him.  And  the 
bands  of  the  Moabites  invaded  the  land  at  the  coming  in  of 
the  year. 

21.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  were  burying  a  man, 
that,  behold,  they  spied  a  band  of  men ;  and  they  cast  the 
man  into  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha :  and  when  the  man  was 
let  down,  and  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha,  he  revived,  and 
stO‘>d  up  on  his  feet. 

22.  But  Hazael  king  of  Syria  oppressed  Israel  all  the  days 
of  Jehoahaz. 

2:1.  And  the  Lord  was  gracious  unto  them,  and  bad  com¬ 
passion  on  them,  and  bad  respect  unto  them,  because  of 
his  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  would 
not  destroy  them,  neither  cast  he  them  from  his  presence 
as  yet 

'24.  So  Hazael  king  of  Syria  died;  and  Benhadad  his  son 
reigned  in  bis  stead. 

25.  And  Jehoash  the  son  of  Jeboabaz  took  again  out  of 
the  hand  of  Benhadad  the  son  of  Hazael  the  cities,  which 
he  had  taken  out  of  the  hand  of  Jeboabaz  his  father  by 
War.  Three  times  did  Joash  beat  him,  and  recovered  the 
cities  of  Israel. 

By  ABBOTT  £.  EITTREDOB,  D  D. 

Goldek  Text — “  He,  being  dead,  get  s]>eak- 
eWi.”— Heb.  xi.  4. 

It  increases  our  interest  in  this  lesson,  which 
oiiens  with  the  interview  between  the  young 
King  of  Israel  and  the  dying  prophet,  to  re¬ 
member  that  this  is  the  first  mention  of  Elisha 
since  the  anointing  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix.  1-3),  a 
l>eriod  of  forty-five  years.  But  it  is  difiicult  to 
believe  that  the  grand,  fearless  servant  of  God 
was  inactive  for  forty-five  years,  and  that  his 
influence  was  not  felt  in  the  government  of  Is¬ 
rael.  In  fact,  the  words  of  Jehoash  at  the 
prophet’s  death-bed,  “  O  my  father,  my  father ! 
the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  there¬ 
of,”  prove  the  high  position  which  Elisha  held, 
and  the  influence  which  he  exerted  by  his 
character  and  teachings  on  the  King  and  all 
in  a’athority.  There  is  a  sublimity  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  dying  prophet,  who  though  burden¬ 
ed  with  age  and  enfeebled  by  disease,  is  full  of 
siiiritual  life  and  strength,  and  his  last  word  is 
a  promise  of  victory.  Old  age  had  not  dimin¬ 
ished  his  zeal  for  the  honor  of  Jehovah,  or  his 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  beloved  Israel, 
and  in  striking  contrast  to  the  weeping  King 
at  the  bedside,  the  dying  prophet,  close  to  the 
gates  of  eternity,  has  no  words  of  fear,  but  only 
blessings  for  the  iieople  of  God.  He  could  say 
with  the  Psalmist  “  The  Lord  is  my  strength 
and  song,  and  is  become  my  salvation.”  The 
real  King  was  not  the  weeping  Jehoash,  but 
the  dying  Elisha.  So  the  Christian  may  meet 
death  as  a  conqueror,  for  Christ  has  gained 
this  victory  for  all  His  believing  ones,  and 
when  we  come  to  that  last  conflict,  we  shall 
find  that  the  King  of  Terrors  has  lost  his  crown 
and  sceptre,  and  our  last  words  will  be  of  tri¬ 
umph  and  laden  with  blessings  for  the  Church 
of  God. 

Verse  14.  “  Now  Elisha  was  fallen  sick  of  the 
sickness,  whereof  he  died,”  or  literally  *’  was  to 
die.”  “It  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to 
die.”  Sickness  and  death  come  to  the  best  of 
men :  though  we  live  to  old  age,  life  is  a  brief 
existence,  and  whether  the  years  are  full  of  joy 
or  sorrow,  they  quickly  pass  away,  and  we 
reach  the  end  of  the  earth-pilgrimage.  To 
those  who  have  no  possessions  laid  up  on  the 
other  shore,  this  is  a  gloomy  truth ;  but  to  the 
Christian  it  is  a  joyful  thought,  not  that  dying 
is  in  itself  pleasant  to  anticipate,  but  Canaan 
lies  just  beyond  the  dying,  and  to  be  absent 
from  the  body  is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord. 
Elisha’s  life  had  been  unselfishly  devoted  to 
the  glory  of  Jehovah  and  the  highest  good  of 
Israel,  and  a  well-siient  life  makes  a  delight¬ 
ful  retrospect  in  the  last  sickness.  “  Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous.” 

The  King  leaves  his  palace  and  enters  the 
chamber  of  the  dying  prophet.  We  are  not 
told  what  was  the  purixise  of  this  visit,  and 
some  have  supixised  that  Joash  did  not  know 
that  Elisha  was  so  near  his  end,  until  he  en¬ 
tered  the  room,  having  intended  to  consult 
him  on  some  political  (luestion.  However  this 
may  be,  we  know  that  the  King  was  overcome 
with  emotion,  when  he  saw  the  dying  prophet, 
and  he  gave  expression  to  his  grief  in  the  cry 
which  fell  from  Elish’s  lips,  as  the  chariot  of 
fire  conveyed  Elijah  to  glory:  “O  my  father! 
my  father !  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horse¬ 
men  thereof!”  It  was  a  cry  of  sorrow  that 
the  prophet  was  dying,  and  it  was  a  cry  of 
desiiair  for  Israel,  about  t,o  lose  such  a  true 
and  faithful  friend  and  counsellor,  as  if  he 
had  said  “  If  now  thou  also,  who  hast  so  often 
shown  thyself  the  strength  and  the  protector 
of  Israel,  and  has  helped  by  counsel  and  by  act, 
if  now  thou  also,  in  this  time  of  distress  art 
about  to  depart,  whence  shall  come  help  and 
•counsel  and  deliverance  from  the  hand  of  the 
powerful  enemy  ?  ” 

Verses  15-17.  The  answer  of  Elisha  was  in¬ 
tended  to  comfort  the  weeping  King,  who  was 
convinced  of  his  own  helplessness,  and  was 
trusting  in  the  prophet  as  the  strength  of  Is¬ 
rael.  By  a  symbolic  act  he  bids  him  look 
away  from  man  to  God,  who  lives  though  His 
■ssrvants  die.  Here  we  see  the  humility  of 
Elisha,  and  also  his  spirit  of  trust  in  a  cove¬ 
nant-keeping  God,  of  whom  he  had  been  only 
an  ambassador.  And  we  learn  also  the  sweet 
lesson  that  the  future  of  the  Church  does  not 
dei>end  on  the  arm  of  flesh ;  that  the  life  of  the 
most  consecrated  disciple  is  not  necessary  to 
the  progress  of  the  Church,  for  the  covenant 
stands  though  men  die ;  the  promises  are  “  Yea 
and  Amen”;  though  the  leaders  of  the  army 
fall,  God  lives  and  reigns,  and  He  can  give  de¬ 
liverance  to  His  people  in  the  hour  that  seems 
the  darkest. 

The  shooting  of  the  arrows  from  the  open 
window  was  symbolic  and  prophetic;  the  ar¬ 
rows  were  sent  by  the  King,  and  not  by  the 
prophet,  for  Elisha  was  to  die,  but  Joash 
was  to  be  the  instrument  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy.  The  selection  of  the  bow  and 
and  arrows  was  a  declaration  that  the  promis- 
•ed  deliverance  was  to  come  through  conflict 
with  the  Syrians.  But  it  is  very  significant 
that  while  the  hand  of  the  King  drew  the  bow, 
the  hands  of  the  prophet  rested  on  the  King’s 
hand,  thus  fndicating  that  the  work  to  be  done 
was  to  be  the  Lord’s  work,  and  Joash  only 
the  servant  of  Jehovah.  So  in  all  that  we  do 
as  Christians,  let  lis  be  sure  that  God’s  hand 
is  upon  us,  that  we  are  guided  by  Him;  and 
are  His  instruments  in  the  accximplishment  of 
His  will.  Only  one  arrow  was  shot  “east¬ 
ward,”  that  is,  toward  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Syri¬ 
ans,  and  from  which  they  constantly  threaten¬ 
ed  the  i>eople  of  God ;  but  the  one  arrow  had  a 
twofold  symbolic  prophecy,  first,  a  promise 
that  Jehovah  would  give  deliverance ;  second, 
that  the  Syrians  would  be  conquered,  and  the 
oppression  of  Israel  be  made  to  cease. 

This  deliverance  was  to  be  gaineii  at  a  place 
called  “Aphek,”  already  historic,  for  there  Is¬ 
rael  had  conquered  the  Syrian  army,  slaying 
one  hundred  thousand  footmen  (1  Kings  xx. 
'26-2t»). 

Verses  18,  19.  -And  now,  in  close  connection 


[  with  the  preceding,  the  extent  of  the  victorj* 
by  Israel  under  King  Joash  was  to  be  decided 
by  his  obedience  to  Elisha’s  command  “Smite 
upon  the  ground.”  Translated  literally,  the 
Hebrew  word  rendered  “  smite  ”  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  rendered  “  hit,”  and  since  an  enemy  in  bat¬ 
tle  is  not  conquered  by  striking  with  arrows, 
but  by  shooting  them,  the  more  satisfactory 
explanation  is  that  as  the  King  had  shot  one 
arrow  eastward,  to  symbolize  the  promised  de¬ 
liverance,  so  now  he  is  bidden  to  shoot  the  re¬ 
maining  arrows  int:j  the  ground,  to  indicate 
the  completeness  of  the  victory.  Now  Elisha 
said  “  Take  the  arrows,”  meaning  all  of  them, 
and  when  he  said  “Smite  ”  or  hit  “upon  the 
ground,”  he  meant  that  the  King  should  shoot 
every  arrow  he  had,  and  thus  symbolize  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  Syrian  army.  But 
the  King  shot  only  three,  and  then  stopped, 
thus  following  his  own  judgment,  instead  of 
implicitly  obeying  the  prophet.  The  question 
discussed  by  some  writers,  why  he  stopped  with 
the  three  arrows,  is  of  little  importance,  for  the 
significant  fact  was  that  he  stopiwd  without 
any  word  or  sign  from  Elisha,  thus  showing 
not  only  a  spirit  of  disobedience,  but  a  lack  of 
zeal  in  the  destruction  of  the  enenij*.  So  the 
prophet  assures  him  that  his  victories  will  be 
in  number  precisely  like  the  number  of  the  ar¬ 
rows  he  shot  into  the  earth,  but  that  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  enemy  will  not  occur  during 
his  reign.  And  we  learn  from  this  strange  his¬ 
tory  the  solemn  truth  again  and  again  taught 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  the  measure  of  our 
faith  decides  the  measure  of  spiritual  bless¬ 
ings,  and  that  a  few  languid  petitions  will  nev¬ 
er  bring  to  the  Church  the  promised  showers 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  pray  for  the  overthrow 
of  Satan’s  army,  but  we  only  shoot  three  ar¬ 
rows,  and  so,  though  a  few  victories  are  gain¬ 
ed,  yet  the  final  conquest  seems  as  far  off  as 
before.  The  delay  of  the  Millennium  rests  in 
the  Church,  not  in  the  counsels  of  the  Most 
High.  God  is  ready  note,  but  only  mighty 
faith  which  can  grasp  joyfully  the  “whatso¬ 
ever  ”  of  the  promise,  can  make  bare  the  arm 
of  the  -Almighty  (Matt.  viii.  13j. 

Ver.se  20.  “-And  Elisha  died,  and  they  buried 
him.”  He  had  lived  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
for  the  good  of  Israel,  and  such  a  life  ensures 
a  happy  departure.  He  had  no  preparation  to 
make  on  the  deathbed ;  the  near  approach  of 
eternal  realities  could  not  startle  him,  for  he 
had  walked  with  God,  he  had  loved  Israel 
more  than  self,  and  to  die  was  to  receive  his 
reward.  He  did  not  live  to  see  his  beloved 
nation  delivered  from  the  grasp  of  the  Syrian, 
but  he  knew  that  the  deliverance  w’as  sure, 
and  his  faith  was  the  “evidence  of  things  not 
seen.”  Elisha  must  have  been  a  very  old  man, 
but  we  cannot  know  just  how  old  he  was.  He 
was  buried  probably  near  Samaria,  which  was 
his  home  (2  Kings  v.  9). 

Verse  21.  The  incident  here  narrated  is  a 
very  wonderful  one.  There  was  an  invasion 
by  a  band  of  Moabites  “  at  the  coming  in  of 
the  year” — that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  year,  when  the  pasturage  was  the  most 
luxuriant.  -As  a  burial  was  taking  place,  a 
company  of  these  maramlers  were  seen  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  in  great  terror  lest  they  should 
be  attacked,  the  funeral  services  were  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  the  friends  of  the  dead  man  not 
daring  to  wait  long  enough  to  dig  a  grave, 
place  the  body  in  the  sepulchre  where  the 
body  of  Elisha  was  lying;  but  as  soon  as  there 
was  contact  between  the  two,  the  dead  man 
comes  back  to  life,  and  is  able  to  stand  upon 
his  feet.  Now  what  shall  we  say  to  our  schol¬ 
ars  on  this  incident  ?  Well,  we  should  impress 
this  fact  upon  them  that  it  was  a  miracle  by 
the  almighty  power  of  God.  It  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  natural  law,  for  Elisha  was  dead, 
and  death  cannot  communicate  one  spark  of 
life.  Now  if  it  is  answered  that  such  an  event 
could  never  have  occurred,  it  is  sufiicient  to 
say  that  when  you  have  admitted  the  truth  of 
a  God,  every  miracle  is  possible.  It  was  as 
easy  for  God  to  work  through  that  dead  body 
of  the  prophet,  as  it  was  for  the  God-Christ  to 
resurrect  the  dead  body  of  Lazarus  by  a  sim¬ 
ple  command.  It  was  not  the  dead  body  of 
Elisha  which  did  the  work,  but  it  was  the  Spir¬ 
it  of  God  working  through  his  lifeless  body. 
If  you  a<lmit  that  this  miracle  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  sanctity  of  the  prophet, 
and  that  this  sanctity  remained  even  in  his 
corpse,  so  that  miracles  were  performed,  then 
you  cannot  argue  against  the  truth  of  the  be¬ 
lief  of  the  Papal  Church  in  the  efiicacy  of  the 
bones  of  the  saints  to  heal  diseases  and  to 
raise  the  dead  to  life.  But  the  spirituality  of 
Elisha’s  character  had  no  connection  with  this 
miracle.  His  body  was  as  completely  dead  as 
if  he  had  been  a  wicked  man  instead  of  a  faitli- 
ful  servant  of  the  L^rd,  and  the  miracle  was 
by  the  omnipotence  of  God,  without  any  con¬ 
nection  with  the  character  of  Elisha.  But 
your  scholars  may  ask.  Why  then  did  the  mir¬ 
acle  take  place  ?  what  was  its  purpose  ?  The 
•luestiou  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  our  ignorance  re¬ 
garding  the  design  of  any  supernatural  event, 
is  no  possible  argument  against  its  reality. 

Let  me  give  you  briefly  some  of  the  inter¬ 
pretations  by  prominent  writers  in  the  Church  ; 

1.  God  thus  bore  witness  to  the  holy  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  prophet.  It  was  the  divine  stamp  of 
“  Well  (lone,  good  and  faithful  servant.”  If 
this  be  true,  why  may  we  not  believe  that  in 
the  same  way  He  witnesses  to  the  holy  charac¬ 
ters  of  other  sainted  men,  and  so  the  Romish 
belief  in  relics  be  true  ? 

2.  God  wanted  to  show  His  people  that 
though  Elisha  was  dead,  he  still  lived  even  in 
his  grave.  But  he  was  not  living  in  his  grave ; 
the  body  of  the  grand  old  prophet  was  lifeless 
and  decaying,  and  his  soul  hail  pa.ssed  up  to 
the  heavenly  communion  of  the  saints. 

3.  -As  Elijah  was  glorifle  i  in  his  translation, 
so  God  would  glorify  Elisha  by  causing  his 
dead  body  to  inqiart  resurrection  life.  In  a 
.sen.se  this  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  great  pur¬ 
pose  of  all  the  Bible  miracles  was  that  God, 
not  man,  should  by  them  be  glorified. 

4.  The  mission  of  Elisha  was  to  restore  life 
and  power  to  Israel,  and  this  miracle  was  in 
harmony  with  the  mission  of  his  life.  This  is 
a  weak  proposition,  and  need  not  be  consider¬ 
ed. 

5.  The  object  of  the  miracle  was  to  convince 
the  people  of  two  facts :  first,  the  truth  of  Eli¬ 
sha’s  prophetic  announcement  of  victory  over 
the  Syrians;  second,  a  pledge  from  God  that 
the  prophecy  would  be  fulfilled.  But  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  the  connection  between  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  a  dead  man  and  the  prophecy  by  Elisha. 

().  “  The  chief  object  was  to  affirm  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  future  universal  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  Elisha  was,  therefore,  in  this  point 
a  tyiie  of  Christ.”  This  is  the  view  of  Lange, 
and  so  Krummacher  says  “  The  corpse  of  Eli¬ 
sha  prophesied  of  the  flowing,  new-creating, 
life-giving  miraculous  power,  which  was  to  be 
l>oured  out  in  the  world  through  the  death  of 
his  great  anti-type,  Jesus  Christ.”  But  no  life 
has  flowed  to  the  world  through  a  dead  Christ, 
but  only  from  a  risen  and  glorified  Lord. 

Such  are  some  of  the  views  of  writers  on  this 
incident,  and  while  there  may  be  truth  in  them 
all,  they  are  very  far  from  being  convincing. 
We  knoir  that  God  was  glorified  before  Israel 
by  this  miracle,  and  that  it  wa.s  a  testimony  to 
the  i>eople,  that  though  the  proi)het  was  dead, 
yet  Jehovah  lived,  the  almighty  Protector  of 
the  nation.  Beyond  this  we  prefer  not  to  spec¬ 
ulate,  content  to  accept  the  incident  as  an  in¬ 


disputable  fact,  and  leave  the  mysteries  until 
we  enter  the  clearer  light  of  the  heavenly 
school. 

Verses  2’2-25.  Three  thoughts  only  on  these 
verses : 

1.  Joash  proved  himself  a  brave  leader  of 
the  armies  of  Israel,  and  if  he  showed  a  lack 
of  zeal  in  shooting  the  arrows,  he  was  bold  and 
victorious  in  his  battles  with  the  Syrians. 

2.  The  words  of  Elisha  were  literally  ful¬ 
filled.  Three  times  was  the  King  victorious, 
and  yet  the  Syrians  were  not  completely  over¬ 
thrown  (verse  19). 

3.  The  mention  of  the  covenant  with  Abra¬ 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  verse  23,  is  very 
beautiful  and  suggestive.  These  patriarchs 
had  been  long  dead,  but  the  covenant-keeping 
Jehovah  lived,  and  He  never  forgets  a  promise ; 
from  generation  to  generation  He  is  faithful, 
and  down  to  the  latest  time  He  will  bestow 
covenant  mercies.  -And  this  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  is  our  God,  and  Grace  in¬ 
cludes  us  in  the  covenant  promise. 


OUR  WEAK  CHURCHES. 

Mr.  Editor:  I  was  glad  to  see  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  a  few  weeks  ago  an  article  on  the  im- 
iwrtance  of  fully  sustaining  our  small  and  fee¬ 
ble  churches,  many  of  which  are  not  able  ade- 
(juately  to  support  a  pastor  who  shall  give  to 
them  his  whole  time  and  labors. 

“  He  that  provideth  not  for  his  own,  and  spe¬ 
cially  for  those  of  his  own  house,”  we  are  told 
on  very  good  authority,  “  hath  denied  the  faith, 
and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.”  -And  does  not 
the  spirit  of  the  declaration  apply  to  Presby¬ 
teries,  in  reference  to  the  weak  and  feeble 
churches  within  their  bounds  ?  Many  of  these 
churches,  as  we  well  know,  have  become  feeble 
from  sending  so  many  of  their  young  and  ac¬ 
tive  members  to  the  great  West,  where  they 
are  found  so  earnest  and  efficient  in  building 
up  and  sustaining  evangelical  churches,  and 
where  they  become  a  power  for  good  in  the 
communities  to  which  they  have  gone. 

This  emigrating  and  depleting  process  has 
greatly  weakened  not  a  few  of  the  churches  of 
Northern  and  Central  and  W’estern  New  Y'ork. 
The  writer  could  mention  one  village  church 
which  in  some  five  years  has  in  this  way  lost 
thirty-three  of  its  members,  many  of  them  hav¬ 
ing  families ;  and  another  church  which  a  few 
years  since  was  abundantly  self-sustaining,  is 
now  so  reduced  in  numbers  and  strength  as  to 
beobliged  toapplyfor  aid  tosustain  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel. 

Now  if  these  thus  weakened  churches  apply 
for  aid  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  say,  for 
fifty,  or  a  hundred,  or  two  hundred  dollars  for 
the  year,  the  almost  uniform  offer  of  the  reply 
is  to  give,  say,  one-half,  or  two-thirds,  or  three- 
(piarters  of  the  amount  asked  for  and  sanction¬ 
ed  by  the  Presbyteries  as  actually  needed.  Not 
fully  understanding  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
as  those  on  the  ground  can  and  do,  and  press¬ 
ed  with  urgent  calls  from  the  many  and  de.sti- 
tute  fields  of  the  West,  the  Board,  with  the 
best  feeling  and  the  best  intention,  feels  con¬ 
strained  to  appropriate  only  a  part  of  the  sum 
called  for  by  the  feeble  church,  and  so  leaves 
it  crippled  and  anxious  and  discouraged,  when 
if  all  asked  for  had  been  granted,  as  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  felt  it  should  have  been,  the  church 
would  have  been  both  strengthened  and  en¬ 
couraged,  and  both  minister  and  church  would 
have  been  prospered  in  their  work. 

Now  the  remedy  for  this  state  of ‘things,  it 
seems  to  the  writer,  is  this :  for  the  Presbyte¬ 
ries,  «.s  their  Jii'st  dntg,  to  care  for  their  own  fee¬ 
ble  chnrcheti,  and  to  retain  in  their  own  hands 
so  much  of  the  contributions  of  their  churches 
to  Home  Missions  as  shall  first  meet  the  wants 
of  their  feeble  churches,  and  send  only  what 
remains  to  the  treasury  of  the  Board.  This  is 
what  is  done  in  all  the  New  England  States. 
They  first  provide,  through  their  own  State  so¬ 
cieties,  for  their  own  feeble  churches,  and  then 
the  balance,  and  only  the  balance,  is  sent  to 
the  -American  Home  Missionary  Society.  -And 
a  similar  plan  was,  some  years  since,  tried  in 
the  Carlisle  Presbytery,  with  the  happiest  re¬ 
sults  to  its  weak  churches,  and  with  but  little 
if  any  loss  to  the  Home  Board,  because  the 
stronger  churches,  seeing  the  need,  increased 
their  contributions  above  what  they  otherwise 
would  have  been. 

Let  those  who  have  influence  in  our  Presby¬ 
teries,  both  ministers  and  elders,  think  of  these 
things,  iind  see  if  there  be  not  reason,  and  very 
important  reason,  in  these  views  of 

-A  Pastor. 

KANSAIS  AM)  THE  SYNOD. 

The  wonderful  energy  which  characterized 
the  early  history  of  Kansas  is  proverbial.  Its 
people  to-day  know  no  abatement  of  early  zeal 
and  enthusiasm.  The  euteri>rise  exhibited  in 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  State, 
is  simply  marvellous.  Thrift  iind  prosiierity 
show  the  evidence  of  success  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  States.  The  cities  and  towns 
show  wonderful  growth.  Industry  has  laid  a 
full  hand  upon  the  broad  prairies,  and  a  large 
crop  of  corn  and  numerous  herds  of  cattle  re¬ 
ward  honest  toil.  No  longer  “drouthy  Kan¬ 
sas.”  We  are  supplying  our  neighbor  States 
now  \vith  the  neees.sarie3  of  life.  We  have  a 
remarkably  fertile  State,  a  good  climate,  and 
plenty  of  fresh  air.  A'ou  will  look  in  vain  for 
a  more  contented  class  of  peojile  than  are 
found  in  Kansas. 

Schools  and  churches  take  the  place  of  sa¬ 
loons,  and  a  conseejuent  Intelligence  and  mor¬ 
ality  is  the  result.  This  is  the  best  soil  to 
raise  corn  and  children.  First-class  immigra- 
tioi-  lo  now  coming  to  us  because  of  our  whole¬ 
some  laws.  Our  own  city  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample  of  growth.  Fifteen  years  ago  Topeka 
was  a  j)Oor  Western  town  of  4()00  inhabitants. 
To-day  we  are  a  city  (not  merely  in  name)  of 
over  30,000.  Our  public  buildings  of  all  de¬ 
scription  would  do  credit  to  an  Eastern  town 
of  vastly  more  population,  as  well  as  increase 
of  age.  There  is  not  an  open  saloon  in  our 
city,  and  save  a  few  towns  (one  half  dozen), 
Kansas  saloons  are  practically  closed.  Sixty 
thousand  of  the  Grand  -Army  of  the  Keiiublic 
came  in  ui>on  us  for  four  days  (reunion),  yet 
not  a  half  dozen  cases  of  drunkenness  were 
seen  on  our  streets.  Saloons  do  not  disturb 
the  public  peace.  Please  assure  the  people  of 
the  Empire  State  that  “  Prohibition  doe.i  pro¬ 
hibit,”  and  that  Kansas  people  are  not  tired  of 
Prohibition.  Our  former  saloons  are  now  used 
for  purposes  of  legitimate  trade;  and  what 
holds  true  at  the  capital,  is  true  all  over  the 
State,  with  the  few  exceptions  named.  People 
are  coming  to  Kansas  for  the  express  puriiose 
of  educating  their  children  where  no  liquor  is 
sold.  Some  of  the  best  families  in  the  Church 
have  said  to  me  “  We  came  here  because  of 
your  prohibition  laws.” 

The  Synod  of  Kansas  met  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  on  Thursday,  0(’t.  1.  It  was 
the  largest  Synod  Kansas  ever  witnessed.  The 
Synod  embraces  314  churches,  and  so  large  is 
the  delegation  that  measures  were  adopted  (to 
be  submitted  to  the  various  Presbyteries)  to 
make  it  a  representative  body.  The  various 
Boards  of  the  (!liurch  rec’eived  due  attention, 
and  the  reports  from  various  committees  show¬ 
ed  that  Kansas  has  lost  none  of  her  early  tire 
and  devotion  to  reform.  There  is  a  healthy 
state  of  affairs  among  the  churches  in  gener¬ 
al;  but  few  vacant  churches,  while  letters  are 


constantly  being  received  from  all  sections  j 
from  ministers  who  wish  to  enter  Kansas  fields 
of  labor.  A  change  in  the  order  of  exercises  at 
Synod  was  inaugurated  which  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  impression  upon  the  people.  Instead  of 
the  usual  sermon,  the  evening  was  given  up 
to  the  discussion  of  “Evangelistic  Methods.” 
Seven  chosen  brethren  gave  us  the  results  of 
their  obser\'ation  along  practical  lines  of  Gos¬ 
pel  work,  to  the  edification  of  all  present. 
Forty-three  ministers  were  assigned  preach¬ 
ing  and  talking  posts  in  the  city,  the  results 
of  which  we  now  expect  to  reap.  -All  went 
away  happy,  declaring  it  the  best  Synod  they 
ever  attended ;  harmony  and  unity  prevailed. 
Question— Why  should  a  body  of  Christian 
men  (clergy  and  laymen)  be  expected  to  spend 
a  week  in  session  without  a  revival  following 
their  advent  ?  H.  W.  George, 

Pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Topeka. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  IN  BUFFALO 
PRKSBYTERV. 

The  stated  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo, 
held  in  Dunkirk  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  the  present 
month,  was  in  some  respects  a  meeting  of  unusual 
interest.  Particulars  of  the  routine  business  are 
given  in  another  column. 

Nearly  nine  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Pres))y- 
tery  last  met  in  the  Dunkirk  church.  Within  that 
period  the  people  have  passed  through  great  and 
sore  trials,  for  it  was  December,  1876,  which  mark¬ 
ed  the  opening  of  that  ill-starred  pastorate  which 
ended  in  an  ecclesiastical  trial,  the  suspension  and 
deposition  of  the  minist(‘r  for  gross  heresy,  the 
disruption  of  the  cliureh,  a  long  and  expensive  liti¬ 
gation  about  the  ehurcli  property,  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  for  a  time  of  a  prosperous  congregation  to  a 
little  l)and  whose  necessities  and  embarrassments 
called  for  missionary  aid.  It  were  long  to  tell  of 
the  various  misfortunt's  that  have  overtaken  the 
Dunkirk  church  during  these  nine  sad  years.  And 
singularly  enough,  as  if  to  mark  the  calaniitit>8 
through  which  the  church  has  pas.sed  by  some  vis¬ 
ible  scar,  it  was  noticed  by  member’s  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  that  some  of  the  front  pipes  of  the  organ 
had  been  smitten  inward,  as  by  the  blow  of  a  mace, 
the  fact  being  that  a  stroke  of  lightning  some 
weeks  ago  fell  upon  the  tower,  shattering  a  ft'w 
windows  and  bending  the  diapason  pipes,  but  do¬ 
ing  no  further  damage. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  Dunkirk’s  darkest 
hours  are  passed,  and  two  incidents  of  the  present 
meeting  were  highly  encouraging.  In  the  first 
plac(i,  after  much  change  and  difficulty  In  keeping 
up  n'gular  services,  the  church  has  secured  a  most 
worthy,  able,  and  beloved  pastor,  the  Rev.  William 
Martin,  once  a  pa.stor  of  the  Methodist  church  in 
Dunkirk.  He  finds  himself  so  nearly  in  accord 
with  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  that  ho  has  fu'comc  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
liytery.  The  papers  he  f)rought  from  his  own  Con¬ 
ference  gave  him  umiualifled  commendation  as  a 
man  of  high  character  and  a  faithful  minister; 
and  his  examination  by  the  Presbytery  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  satisfying  incidents  of  the 
meeting.  He  is  to  ))C  installed  by  a  Commission 
in  a  week  or  two. 

On  Tui'sday  evening  a  popular  meeting  was  held 
in  the  church,  at  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Onsm  made 
an  address,  pointing  out  that  the  true  Christian  is 
a  worker;  that  instead  of  waiting  till  he  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  by  some  great  deed,  he  should  do 
diligently  what  coiiies  to  hand,  although  he  b<(  ut¬ 
terly  obscure ;  that  his  work  should  be  mainly  in 
his  own  church,  and  that  so  he  would  be  best  pro¬ 
moting  the  welfare  of  the  Church  at  large.  Dr.  T. 
Ralston  Smith  followed,  emphasizing  the  mxnissity 
that  the  work  of  every  disciple  be  Christian  work, 

BDr.  Gr(?en  had  .said)  it  be  Church  work, 
t  it  be  unselfish,  (‘arnest,  and  patient.  The 
ting  poird  of  interest  was  reached  when, 
f('^W5~to  the  trials  of  tlui  people  in  Dun- 
held  up  a  paper  which  he  said  he  hoped 
.  rove  .somewhat  encouraging  to  them  after 
their  long  struggle,  and  und(*r  their  still  remain¬ 
ing  burdens,  tht(  paper  being  a  bank-check  for  the 
larger  part  of  the  sum  of  $1000  (the  whole  of  which 
is  forthcoming),  raised  through  a  Committee  from 
tl  e  church&s  in  tin'  Presin-tery  by  sp(‘cial  appeal. 
It  was  felt  l)y  the  Presbytery  that  the  battle  which 
has  been  triumphantly  fought  by  the  Dunkirk 
church,  has  been  fought  not  for  itst'lf  alone,  but 
for  every  church  in  the  body,  for  it  has  settled  a 
principle  which  will  make  t‘very  church  f*H'l  morei 
.sc'cun?  in  its  rights.  The  sum  raised  will  n'lieve 
the  church  of  heavy  embarrassment  coming  upon 
!  it  in  the  form  of  legal  expenses  and  financial  dis¬ 
asters,  and  will  enable  it  to  resume  its  work  with  a 
light  heart  and  more  cln'crful  prospects. 

The  meeting  closed  with  stirring  addri'sst's  by 
Elder  .1.  S.  Fowler,  the  Rev.  .Tohn  P.  Egbert,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  the  pastor-ehict,  and  all  hearts 
were  lifti^d  up  in  gratitude  and  praise. 

The  vimerable  Dr.  Timothy  Stillman,  much  to 
his  disappointment,  was  unable  to  visit  the  Prtis- 
bj’tery,  but  was  himself  visited  by  a  (h'h'gation 
charged  to  express  to  him  the  sympathy  of  his 
brethren.  Until  very  rec(mtly.  Dr.  Stillman  could 
say  that  for  half  a  century  he  had  not  faihsl  to  at¬ 
tend  a  single  stated  nusjting  of  the  Prc'sbytery,  and 
during  most  of  that  period  he  was  the  .stated  clerk. 

On  the  Friday  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery,  a  meeting  of  much  interest  was  held 
in  the  North  Church,  Buffalo,  in  connection  with 
the  Fall  meeting  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety.  This  was  a  reception  given  by  the  friends  of 
Missions  to  Mrs.  Emily  P.  Calhoun  of  Syria,  and 
Miss  Mary  K.  Van  Diizee  of  Persia.  There  was  a 
large  company ;  bountiful  refreshments  were  pro- 
vldtKl ;  Mr.  Sheehan  of  the  Central  Church  choir, 
and  Mrs.  Dr.  Floyd  S.  Crego,  enlivening  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  b(*autiful  solos;  and  addre.sses  wen* 
made  by  Doctors  Chij.ster,  Green,  and  Smith,  and 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  McLachlan  and  Egbert. 

Clericcs. 

H.\.HILTON>8  OLDEST  GRADUATE. 

Since  the  death  of  Daniel  Le  Roy  of  Newport, 
R.  I.,  the  oldest  graduate  of  Hamilton  College  is 
the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Hazaril  Snowd(*n,  the  only  sur- 
rivor  of  the  class  of  IHIS.  He  is  now  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year,  and  a  retire  1  Presbyterian  minister, 
living  in  Kingston,  Pa.  His  father  was  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Finley  Snowden,  one  of  the  original  trus¬ 
tees  named  in  the  charter  of  Hamilton  College, 
and  for  six  years  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  New  Hartford. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Snowilen  was  graduate*!  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminarj’  in  1822.  He  has 
held  fruitful  pastorates  in  St.  .Augustine,  Fla.,  in 
Brownville,  N.  Y.,  Warren,  N.  .J.,  and  Kingston, 
Pa.  -Among  the  recollections  of  his  College  life, 
he  mentions  the  placing  of  a  i)ust  of  .Alexander 
Hamilton  on  the  fa<;ide  of  Hamilton  Hall;  the  il- 
luminutio.'i  of  the  College  building  when  peace 
with  Great  Britain  wa.s  declared  in  1814;  the  suil- 
•len  ileath  of  President  Backus  in  Dec’cmber,  1816; 
and  the  inauguration  of  President  Davis  in  1817. 

_  N. 

THE  V.VSS.VR  YOUNG  WO.MEN’S  CHRISTIAN 
AS.SOCIATION. 

We  are  reque.sted  to  publish  the  following  : 

Tlie  amount  of  monej-  receiveil  Ia-  the  A'oung 
Women's  Christian  .Association  of  Vas.sar  College 
•luring  the  i>ast  year,  was  8241.25,  a  gain  of  S119 
over  that  of  the  j)rec«vling  y«?ar.  The  .Association 
have  made  w*?ekly  contributions  to  St.  Baniaims 
Hospital  in  Poughkeepsie ;  assisted  a  stu<l<*iit  at 
the  Genesee  Normal  Si’hool,  who  is  preparing  for 
work  among  the  “  poor  whites”  of  the  South  ;  have 
sent  $70  for  a  Hampton  seholarship,  besid(;s  con- 
tributi<2ns  to  the  Fresh  .Air  Fund.  They  have  fltt*.si 
out  a  Christmas-box  for  the  New  York  Flower 
Mission,  one  for  the  Dutchess  county  poor,  and  a 
box  of  two  hun  Ircl  dolls  for  a  mission  in  India. 


They  have  charge  of  a  Saturday  flight  class  for  the 
servants,  and  are  conducting  the  Thursday  evening 
prayer-meetings,  which  are  largely  attended.  The 
Association  has  every  prospect  of  a  successful 
year. 

REV.  SAMUEL  H.  GRIDLEY,  D.D. 

-At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  held 
in  Geneva  Oct.  5,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Hogarth  and  Por¬ 
ter  and  Elder  T.  C.  Maxwell  were  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  and  report  a  minute  in  reference 
to  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Gridley,  deceased.  The  committee 
reported  the  following,  which  was  ordered  spread 
on  the  records  of  the  Presbytery ;  also  that  a  copy 
should  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  also 
to  The  Evangelist  and  Observer  for  publication : 

The  Presbytery  of  Genova  record  the  following 
minute  on  the  death  of  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Gridley, 
D.D.,  who  fell  asleep  on  the  1st  of  October,  1885, 
in  the  83d  year  of  his  life  :  , 

We  record  our  grateful  acknowledgnicnts  to  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  for  his  long  and  useful 
life  among  us  in  the  ministry.  He  b(?came  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Presbytery  and  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Waterloo  in  April,  1836,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
years.  He  has  therefore  gone  in  and  out  among 
us  for  forty-nine  and  a  half  years.  He  has  given 
to  us  the  vigor  of  youth,  the  strength  of  manhood, 
and  the  ripeness  of  age.  His  departure  leaves  with 
us  but  one  of  his  co-presbyters  who  was  associat¬ 
ed  with  him  in  his  early  ministry,  the  Rev.  Freder¬ 
ick  E.  Cannon,  D.D.,  of  Geneva.  “  Sero  in  cielum 
redeat.” 

Endowed  by  nature  and  rellned  by  grace.  Dr. 
Gridley  possessed  the  rare  combination  of  gifts 
which  made  him  greatly  beloved  by  his  brethren. 
His  dignified  yet  genial  and  kindly  t)earing,  his 
con.stant  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  Pri'sbytery, 
his  cart'ful  attention  to  whatever  busim'ss  was 
coiumitted  to  him,  his  sound  judgment,  his  ripe 
Christian  experience,  his  simple  faith,  his  warm 
love  and  devotion  to  the  Church  in  all  departments 
of  her  work  for  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
his  modest  estimate  of  himself,  8tH>ming  always  to 
“  est<.'em  others  better  than  himself.”  his  special 
interest  in  the  young— these  elements  of  mind  and 
heart  have  made  him  a  model  and  an  inspiration 
to  his  young*‘r  brethren. 

We  also  record  our  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  God  for  the  preservation  of  his  faculties  to  the 
end,  and  for  that  measure  of  h(*alth  and  strength 
that  enabled  him  to  continue  his  fellowship  and 
his  labors  with  us  to  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

Wo  tender  to  his  bereaved  widow  and  children 
our  sympathy  and  love,  commt'nding  them  to  the 
care  of  a  covenant-keeping  God.  May  the  spirit  of 
the  fathers  rest  ujwn  the  children,  and  the  prayei’s 
of  the  fathers  be  answered  in  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  churches. 

Attest :  J.  W.  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 


ilFotrfgn* 

In  the  Holy  L.and.— The  Jewish  Messenger 
has  the  following :  Since  I  wrote  you  last,  some 
progr(‘88  has  been  achieved  among  our  brethren 
in  the  Holy  Land.  The  Jewish  colonies,  under 
the  protection  of  the  generous  Baron,  are  doing 
well  ;  those  left  to  their  own  resources  and  the 
assisUinc'e  of  the  friends  of  Zion,  are  fighting 
their  way  bravely  on  against  Turkish  stupidity 
and  barbarism.  The  G(*rman  colonists  are  al¬ 
ready  exporters  to  a  largi'  extent  of  oil-soap 
and  w’ine,  in  partieular  to  America.  As  our 
bri‘thn>n  have  also  bt'giin  to  plant  extensive 
viiK'yards,  we  may  hope  that  in  time  a  profita¬ 
ble  ti’iide  nmy  spring  up  between  this  country 
and  Europe,  where  the  jiliylloxera  is  extending 
its  ravagi's  from  yi'ar  to  year.  The  dc'ath  of 
Monteflon*  has  naturally  caused  the  greatest 
iinxiety  in  Jerusalem,  for  large  was  the  numbi'r 
of  such  as  lived  by  his  bounty,  and  in  any 
emergency,  people  were  used  to  apply  to  him 
!us  to  their  visible  Providence.  .  .  .  The  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  coming  year  sire  not  Jigreeable. 
The  last  crop  having  partially  failed,  prict's  of 
breadstuffs  sire  rising.  Mori'over,  lawless  war¬ 
fare  is  going  on  in  the  trans-Jordfinic  districts, 
where  the  Pasha  of  Nablous  siH’ceeded  in  cap¬ 
turing,  by  treai’hery,  the  most  powerful  Bedii- 
ween  chief.  Our  chief  jind  lu'st  suiiply  of  wlu'at 
is  furnisluMl  by  the  Hauran.  Thus  the  jioor 
w<joden  bridge,  which  was  last  year  so  glorious¬ 
ly  opened  by  our  Pasha,  is  at  the  lu'st  crossed 
by  the  mounted  warrior,  and  hujks  the  laden 
camels  which  it  seemed  to  promise.  In  the 
Pashiilik  of  Jerusiilem,  on  the  contraiy,  the 
gi’i'atest  order  find  sei’urity  prevails,  the  streids 
of  the  city  are  being  repainsl,  and  the  road  to 
Hebro:^  is  (‘agc'i  ly  pushed  ;  Jerusah'iu  and  Jaffa 
are  b(*eomiiig  large,  if  not  modern  cities.  AVe 
must  b(‘  thankful  for  such  progn'ss,  and  may 
hope  that  in  no  remoti’  futuri',  ('veii  fish  will  be 
no  more  taxed  so  e.xorbitantly,  in  order  that  a 
good  Jew  may  sometimes  lu*  able  to  (‘ujoy  this 
favorit(‘  dish,  which  now  is  acci'ssible  to  the 
rich  only.  Pi'ople  say  that  in  fi  village  about 
six  miles  from  town,  called  Tebba,  the  tomb¬ 
stone  of  no  h'ss  a  person  than  our  old  grand 
hero  Gideon,  has  been  found — though  I  am 
fully  pt'rsuaded  that  the  ground  of  the  holy 
country  still  holds  many  treasures  of  our  old 
national  existence,  which  will  come  to  light 
when  the  permission  of  searching  for  them  will 
have  to  be  purchased  no  more  by  exorbitant 
sums  ;  yet  my  belief  in  the  industry  and  h'arn- 
ing  of  our  fellahin  is  not  robust  enough  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  this  sujiposition. 

. .  ...u  ( '2;i  Ellul, ) 

JhRl  SALEM,  J  j  .%l.). 

General  Gordon. — SjM'aking  at  Bloomsbury, 
Col.  F.  Duni'un,  C.B.,  who  has  just  ridurneil 
from  lU’tivi*  service  in  the  Soudan,  said  that 
bust  year,  after  the  arrival  of  (4(‘n.  Gordon  at 
Khaitoiim,  he  (Col.  Duncan)  was  .simt  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  Korosko  df'sert  to  fai’ili- 
tate  the  pjissage  of  the  refugees  from  Khar¬ 
toum  to  Egypt.  It  wfis  then  he  realized  the 
true  nature  of  Gordon,  who  was  not  a  mere 
sentimental  philanthropist,  but  a  man  of  busi- 
ru'ss  as  w’cll  as  a  man  of  courage.  At  that  time 
the  telegraj)!!  wire  bi’twei'n  Khartoumand  where 
Col.  Duncan  was  stationed  was  still  uncut ;  and 
with  marvellous  monotony,  we  might  say,  batch 
after  batch  of  the  sick  and  injurecl,  women  and 
children,  used  to  be  sent  by  Gordon  to  him. 
They  used  to  arrive  in  tin  almost  perfect  state  of 
comfort,  with  all  the  necessary  papers  enabling 
him  to  (lisperse  them  among  their  different  vil- 
lagt's  in  Egypt.  One  of  the  first  mf'ssages  the 
General  sent  to  him  was  this  :  “Do  tiy  and  find 
a  motherly  European  woman  to  receive  th(*se 
poor  women  and  children,  for  tht'y  have  never 
been  in  Egypt  yet  before.”  With  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  clockwork,  over  two  thousiind  refu¬ 
gees  arrived,  all  the  arrangements  for  thi'ir 
tran.sjiort  from  Khartoum  to  Berlu'r  having 
been  made  by  Gonlori.  Then  an  interruption 
came,  and  at  first  it  wjis  thought  the  tele¬ 
graph  wire  must  have  been  blown  down ;  but 
ultimat(“ly  the  news  (’ame  that  the  wire  was  cut 
and  Khartoum  surrounded.  Gordon’s  agent 
at  Berber — an  Italian — sent  word  that  no  more 
refugees  could  be  sent  on,  and  that  he  himself 
must  leave,  but  he  was  taken  prisoiu'r  and  was 
still  in  (’aptivity.  Two  thousand  five  hiindnsl 
men,  women,  and  children  were  sav(>d  by  the 
direct  action  and  the  direct  humanity  of  Gor¬ 
don  himself,  long  before  the  expedition  set  out 
for  Khartoum.  Therefore  to  him  was  dtie  all 
the  (’redit  of  that  salvation.  It  was  said  that 
Gordon  was  a  wildly  enthusiastic  man,  and  had 
lost  his  life  for  nothing;  but  he  and  Col.  Stew¬ 
art  had  siived  2.500  live.s — Gordon  chiefly  by  his 
imnu’nse  influencf*,  and  Sti’wart  by  his  skilful 
administration.  Both  were  dead,  but  he  wish¬ 
ed  h(‘  had  sufficient  eloiiuence  to  point  out  to 
the  men  of  England  how  much  they  and  the 
world  ow’ed  t<i  the  unselfishness  of  thesi*  two 
gallant  officers.— London  Times,  Sept.  1.5. 

EMULSION  OF  I'OD  LIVER  OIL 

WITH  griNINE  AND  PEPSIN, 

Pr<-I.arp.l  by  CASWELL,  MaSSEY  k  CO.  (New  York),  is  mo«t 
RtreiiKtheiUnK  and  eaRlIy  taken.  Prescribed  by  lea<llng 
lihyslclaus.  Lata.-1  registered.  All  druggists. 

Obesity  cured;  fat  folks  reduced  to  normal  size. 
Improved  health  guaranteed.  Write  for  circulars. 
Drs.  Den.smore,  1.30  We.st  44th  St.,  New  York. 


LEGGAT  BROS. 

Cheapest  Bookstore  in  the  World ! 

jliseellaneoas  Books  almost  tliven  Awaf. 
Big  Prieen  Paid  for  Old  BooLs. 

CATAlOaVE  FREE. 

81  Chambers  Street, 

Jl^ Third  Doer  West  of  City  Hal!  Park,  New  York.-g* 


JUST  FX7BLISKED. 

The  Gospel  Choir. 

By  Sankey  and  McGranahan. 

A  m?mn  boob  to  oospel  hyias. 

Containing  new  and  select  Gospel  Songs,  now  being  oMd 
in  the  meetings  conducted  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody  and  bia  eo 
workers,  comprising  Solos,  Duets,  Choruses,  and  Anthema 
that  promise  to  become  very  popular. 

Mnaic  Edition,  Paper,  30c. ;  Boards,  40c. ;  Cloth,  50e. 
Add  6  cents  per  copy  if  ordered  by  mall. 

Word  Edition,  Paper,  5c. ;  Cloth,  10c. 

Add  one  cent  per  <»py  if  ordered  by  mail. 

_ 

BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

81  Sandolph  St.,  Chicago. 

JAMBS  6.  BLAJNPg 
GRBA'TUI^ORY 
Outsells  all  other  booka  Hon. 
J.  S.  Wise  of  Va,  says:  “  Wtujrvrr 
takes  it  up,  no  matter  whether  h* 
be  Mr.  Buxine's  friend  or  enemy, 
wiU  never  put  u  down  until  Ae 
ns  read  the  whole.”  Hon.  Allen 
G.  Tburman,  says:  ”A  elastie 
in  our  political  history." 
Agents  wanted  on  comml*- 
.slun  or  salary.  Addressi 
The  Henry  Bill  Pub.  oo., 

_  A'orwich,  Comm. 

THE  WESTERN 

FARM  MORTGAGE  CO 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 


First  Mortwaae  Farm  Loans.  Prompt  pa^ 
ments  in  N.Y.  Kxi5ianze.  Interest  dates  fnnn 
deposits.  Hatlsfaction  Ktiaranteed.  Larpe 
Experience.  INo  Losses.  Send  for  drcular. 

refereiues  and  samite  forms. 

F.  .M.  PerUns.  Prea  IN .  F.  Hart,  /  L.  H.  Perlitna  Sec. 
J.  T.  Warne.V.Pres.  /  Auditor.  ■!  C.  W.Glllett.’rreaa 
N.  Y.  Ufflee,  I6I  Broatiway.  V.  C.  lllne  i  Son,  Ageata. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  3mo.  119  Ilroadway. 

SIZTT-PODRTH  SEMl-ASHUAL  STATEKEHT, 
Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  Pint  daj  of 
JULY,  1885. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  - 
Reserve  Premium  Fund, 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses 
Claims,  ... 

Net  Surplns, 

CASH  ASSETS,  • 


-  $8,000,000  00 
-  2,880,742  00 
and 

•  889,61$  48 

•  1,080,802  M 

•  $7,260,068  tf 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Casli  In  Banka .  $134,»«1  SS 

Bonds  and  Mor^ages,  being  first 

Hen  on  Real  SSstate .  971,0M  OO 

United  Ntates  Stocks  (market  ralne).  a,88a,a3a  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  dc  Bonds 

(market  walne) .  1,»81,TTS  BO 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  walne).  SaS.OOO  OO 
Loans  on  Stocks, payable  on  demand.  123.600  OO 

Interest  due  on  1st  July,  1885 .  43,007  IS 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  340,830  OS 

Real  Estate .  960,337  30 

Total . $7,360,008  SS 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN.  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  XTASSAU  STREET,  17EW  TOES. 

Sixty-filth  Semi  annaal  Statement,  showing  the  conditiaa 
of  the  Company,  Jannary  1,  1M5. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re*Insuranre,  •  919,616  89 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  167,448  89 

Net  Surplus,  ....  459,447  08 


Total  Assets, . 


-  $2,546,512  80 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  Statefi  Bondn  (par  value  tl, 325, 000) . r:tl,5T0^n8  - 

Bonds  and  Mortgagee,  iteing  flrst  liens  on  Im- 
I»roved  Real  Estate  in  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  156.250  00 

Tx>nns  on  Call .  3,900  00 

Caflb  In  Banks  and  Office .  90,769  09 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  431,702  80 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93,045  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49,425  60 

Railroad  Stock .  14,500  00 

Cash  In  hands  of  Agents,  in  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  125,436  M 

Accrued  Interest .  10,558  87 

-  $2,646,512  8> 

SENJA^ZIT  S.  WALCOTT,  Preside&t. 

1.  REM3EN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  1  gocrotarlwt. 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  J  ^  *  secreunsfc 

CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

Offices,  ( New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  !  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  8ta. 
Buildings :  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance . $1,953,694  lO 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  449,580  OO 

Capital  paid  in  In  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Surplus .  1,535,331  83 

Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1885 . $4,938,501  03 

This  Company  conducts  its  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  ol  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safisty 

Funds  together  equal  $1,300,000. 

DIRECTORS: 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PECK,  3d  Vice-President 

and  Secretary. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

GEORGE  BLISS,  JNO.  L.  RIKER. 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDT, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  REED, 

THFXJDORE  F.  VAIL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THFXJDORE  1.  HU8TED,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  WM.  H.  HURLBUT, 

HORACE  B.  ClJtFLIN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  BUSTED,  BRADI8H  JOHNSON, 

ALEX.  E.  ORR,  S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  CORLIES,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMF.S  FRASER,  WM.  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  LAWRENCE  TUBNUBE. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  See.  Agency  Department. 

CHAS.  H.  DUTUHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  DeparUmemt, 

Jo  &  Re  Tl  ATVTBy 

59  Carwlne  Street,  New  Yorli. 

6th  Avenue  cars  pose  the  dcK>r. 

Artistic  Stalaed  Glast-Newdeeigm. 
MEMORIAL  WINDOWS. 
CHURCH  FURyiTUBEs 

PIXPITS,  COMMITIOS  TABLES,  kt.,  always  ii  rtfL 
BANNERS  for  Sunday  Schools. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  STAINED  OIJtSH. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  CHURCH  FURNI’TUBE. 

_ _ _ HAND-BOOK  OF  BANNEBS. 

McCOMBER’S  ” 

PATEST  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Everybody  can  now  enjoy  my  Patent  Boots  and  Bbeea. 

I  am  now  manufacturing  them  on  a  large  scale  with  new 
and  improved  machinery,  and  selling  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  so  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  ail,  rlek 
and  i)oor.  I  will  send  to  all  applicants  price  lists,  full 
ln.structlons  for  self-measurement  for  men,  women. 
children,  and  return  the  shoes  as  (juickly  as  they  m,,  ijp 
ma*le.  They  will  nt  l>eautlfully,  will  never  warp,  distort, 
or  injure  the  tenderest  foot,  and  will  restore  bad  and  dle- 
pjrted  feet  to  symmetry  and  comfort. .  1  make  no  shoddy 
gwds,  and  my  highest  class  boots  and  shr^es  are  unanr- 
passed  either  in  material  or  workmanship  by  any  good#  la 
any  country,  and  my  lowest  class  goods  are  superior  la 
every  re8i)ect  all  others  at  the  same  price.  Those  wiia 
desire  jierfect  boots  and  shoes  should  send  for  my  fre# 
illustrated  pamphlets,  which  will  give  price  llsUi  all 
information  that  is  required. 

JOEL  McCOMBER, 

INVKNIOH  AND  MANUFAOTUBEB  OF 

M’cOJIBER’s  patent  BCKJTS  and  shoes  ABO 
M  comber’s  patent  lasts, 

1*2  Etmt  10th  street. 

Five  d^»ors  west  of  Stewart’s  Store,  New  York. 


SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
JNO.  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE. 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
RICHARD  A.  McCURDT, 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HURLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

JA(X)B  WENDELL. 

WM.  A.  SLATER. 
LAWRENCE  TUBNUBE. 
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THB  NSW  YOSK  EVASOELIST. 

150  Str«et, 

AmeriCftn  Tract  Society  Building,  Boom  29. 

HBURT  M.  field.  Editor  ond  Proprietor. 

TERMS :  $3  a  Tear,  i^Adrasce,  Poatage  Paid. 
XBtored  at  the  Poetoffioe  at  New  York  ae  second-class  mail 
maMer. 
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“  mounts  of  privilege,”  and  even  blessed  if  tack  all  along  the  lines  of  the  recent  Revis-  ment  of  this  kind.  Its  towering  height  would  To  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  seeking  a  amenable  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  rest  of 

the  influence  abides,  and  is  carried  hence  to  ion.  He  has  been  altogether  too  enterpris-  reach  to  heaven.  It  would  be  an  enduring  milder  climate  for  the  Winter,  we  commend  a  no-  the  community,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 

the  churches,  producing  there  the  good  and  ing,  and  the  Dutch  CJollegiate  pastor  professes  monument :  for  it  would  stand  long  after  mas-  tice  which  appears  in  another  column,  of  a  place  they  be  protected  by  the  equal  operation  of 

peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness— of  worthy  no  sort  of  admiration  for  his  short  and  sharp  sive  granite  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust.  It  at  which  board  may  be  obtained  in  one  of  the  most  those  laws  in  all  their  rights  of  property  and 

living  and  giving.  dealing  with  the  work  of  scholars  who  knew  would  rest  on  the  Rock  of  Ages  and  be  strong  healthful  regions  of  the  South.  The  advertiser  is  person.  Rev.  Chauncy  Goodrich,  a  mission- 

Hebrew  before  he  was  born,  and  who  have  given  when  mausoleums,  sarcophagi,  and  marble  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  was  settled  for  thirty  ary  to  North  China,  put  in  a  few  ringing  words 


REVOCATION  OF  THE  EDICT  OF  NANTES. 


and  Demtk*,  not  oTer  four  lines,  .50  cents ;  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  cience  criticising  the  efforts  of  a  lot  ofschool- 


*^w-addree«impiy^w  York B^angeUst, Box *330,  Nantes,  This  event  was  most  disastrous  to  boys”!  Had  the  article  appeared  in  a  daily  EDITORIAL  NOTES.  lina,  where  he  found  just  what  he  sought  about  China,  Rev,  A.  H.  Smith,  said  that  two  impor- 

svwTark.  Bemit,  In  all  cases,  by  dbatt,  monkt  ordeb!  France,  but  of  incalculable  advantage  to  Amer-  paper,or  even  in  the  pages  of  a  iwpular  Month-  The  very  appropriate  discourse  of  Dr  J  Jer-  Aiken,  in  the  same  pine  tant  doors  of  access  to  the  Chinese  had  been 

OB  bboutebed  letter.  ica,  for  France  thereby  banished  from  her  ly  which  must  come  out  in  advance  of  its  date,  porter  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  same  sandy  soil,  from  which  no  opened :  famine  and  medical  work.  He  was  in 

dP— provinces  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  most  there  wouid  have  been  jmlliation,  but  such  Samuel  H  Gridley  D  D  will  attract  health  has  been  great-  the  midst  of  a  dense  population — 60,000  people 

industrious  and  cultivated  of  her  citizens.  Her  rapid  work  is  inexcusable  in  a  grave  and  staid  ^  j  attention  of  very  many  readers  benefited— so  much  so  that  he  has  purchased  a  within  six  miles  of  his  Shintoo  station.  The 

great  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  seamen  Quarterly.  The  situation  demanded  delibera-  as  will  be  seen  quite  apart  from  the  style  plantation,  which  he  cultivates  during  the  committee  on  Micronesia  sharply  condemn  the 

of  the  maritime  provinces,  were  Huguenots.  tion,and  the  Union  Professor’s  headlong  at-  o^d  tone  of  m'^re  paneevric  and  will  be  ereat-  nearly  every  Sabbath  he  preaches  in  assumption  of  Spain  to  rights  in  the  Caroline 


SO  many  years  of  painstaking  labor  to  the  pres-  shrines  shall  have  passed  into  their  merited  years  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  i^pected  by  for  his  beloved  field,  saying  that  since  he  went 
I  ent  result.  “  The  tone  throughout,”  remarks  oblivion.  It  must  be  accomplished  before  the  all  his  brethren  and  beloved  in  all  the  churches,  to  China,  converts  had  increased  twenty-fold. 
The  Huguenot  Society  of  America  celebrate  Dr.  Chambers  at  the  outset— and  we  believe  he  close  of  the  present  year.  c.  w.  d.  After  this  long  service,  finding  that  with  his  in-  and  in  his  own  mission  a  hundred-fold,  and 

on  Thursday  of  this  week  (to-day)  the  Bicen-  loves  an  understatement—"  is  that  of  Omnis-  n.  y.,  oct.  i9,  isss.  creasing  j  ears  he  must  escape  from  the  rigors  of  a  the  character  of  the  converts  had  been  greatly 

cience  criticising  the  efforts  of  a  lot  of  school-  New  England  Winter,  he  reraoveil  to  South  Caro-  improved.  Another  missionary  from  North 
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ily  from  Nortiiampton,  Mass.,  who  were  so  much  received  assurances  that  the  United  States 
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^  ^  v  u  r  presume,  by  Dr.  Hogarth,  is  marked  by  the  „  7  . . . ,  . xxxx,  x^iaie,  anu  nave 

-  tiotf  of  these  exiles  ultimately  came  to  the  col-  and  there,  but  the  public  pardon  much  and  eloquent  moderation  and  in  effect  as  ^  Northampton,  Mass.,  who  were  so  much  received  assurances  that  the  United  States 

BR.  onies  of  Great  Britain  which  are  now  included  readily  to  zeal  manifestly  that  of  the  scholar,  sermon  pays  a  double  tribute  in  its  conso-  **‘®  situation  and  tlie  climate  that  Government  will  make  earnest  efforts  to  se- 

The  American  in  the  United  States  of  America.  They  made  certainly  not  of  the  polemic  or  partisan.  That  humility  which  always  persuaded  our  friend  to  enlarge  his  house,  cure  for  their  missionaries  and  their  work,  full 

,ie.  their  homes  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Charles-  he  failed  to  sufficiently  consider  and  empha-  jjjgj.ked  the  character  of  Dr  Gridlev  whicli  he  did,  so  that  he  is  now  able  to  accommo-  freedom  and  protection  in  any  arrangements 

..  _ 1 A  AK**..-.....-!*!..  Ai...-.aM  ..-.iVrvMAx-.  I  w>  fl  *«  AVa  .r.!..,..  ALx.^.  1  I  •  A ..  A4  v. vwvVklr^Va  A  Vk  ^  Vt  .-v  W\  *  *  *  Hail!  foYI  n  t*  fu.*Akll'Ak  WinflAI*  Wax  O  PAk  AllllI’Ak  f-VkCk^  *Vk  fk  wr  V\/k  2  M  R.-A. _ _ 


their  homes  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Charles-  he  failed  to  sufficiently  consider  and  empha- 
ton,  and  through  their  efforts  and  influence  size  the  limitations  under  which  the  honored 
very  largely,  these  cities  became  centres  of  and  learned  Revisers  worked,  and  left  some 


arked  the  character  of  Dr.  Gridley.  f 7  accommo-  freedom  and  protection  in  any  arrangements 

_  date  ton  or  twelve  Winter  boarders.  We  are  quite  that  may  be  made  concerning  the  future  gov- 

The  fine  new  City  Missions  church  in  Broome  ^a^e  tliat  tlie  fact  needs  only  to  be  known  to  insure  ernment  of  those  Islands. 


A  close  look  at  Park  College.  About  Prohibition  In  commerce  to  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  South-  other  points  unguarded  and  open  to  misappre-  street,  memorial  of  those  royal  Christian  work-  more  applications  than  he  can  meet.  It  seems  to  Of  Dr.  Storrs’  sermon  on  Wednesday  eve- 
3  8un'^ay.s^ch*oo?^lon  bJ^f^^^^^^  colonies.  hension,  is  doubtless  now  apparent  to  himself,  ers  and  large-hearted  givers,  the  late  William  us  just  the  place  which  an  invalid  would  seek  for  ging  i  gged  ggy  nothing,  only  that  its  steno- 

Ourwaak  Churches.  ’ Kansas  and  the  Synod.  Lights  It  seems  at  first  a  strange  proceeding  to  cel-  though  of  this  we  cannot  speak  advisedly  fur-  E.  Dodge  and  Apollos  R.  Wetmore,  has  been  perfect  rest.  Any  such  may  count  themselves  fa-  graphic  report  fills  over  seven  solid  columns 

and  Shadows  In  Buffalo  Presbytery.  Hamilton’s  Old-  ebrate  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  and  follies  of  ther  than  his  own  contributions  to  our  columns,  especially  fortunate  in  its  opening  and  intro-  vored  if  they  should  be  able  to  pass  a  Winter  under  qj  .Journal.  If  The  Evangelist  Editor 

eat  Graduate.  The  Vassar  Young  Women’s  Christian  history,  and  yet  its  historical  consequences  But  his  article  has  awakened  more  attention  to  duction  to  the  "  masses  ”  resident  in  its  imme-  the  roof  of  this  minister  of  the  Gospel,  whose  gen-  wishes  to  give  his  readers  just  a  glance  at  this 

AssociaUon.  The  late  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Gridley,  D.D.  have  been  SO  great,  and  its  blessings  to  Ameri-  the  general  subject  than  any  or  all  others  thus  diate  neighborhood.  Messrs.  Moody  and  San-  tie  and  kindly  spirit  would  make  them  feel,  though  specimen  of  what  a  trained  human  intellect 

E»itoria°B  been  so  manifold,  that  there  is  real  far,  and  if  the  Revision  is  the  sound  piece  of  key  were  there  on  Sabbath  and  during  the  first  far  away  from  their  accustomed  abode,  that  they  ^.gg  easily  cull  from  its  columns 


Foreign. 

4.  Edltorlale. 

$.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

6.  Spinning.  Lessons  Taught  by  the  Life  of  Enoch.  Tem- 


propriety  in  the  celebration. 


work  claimed,  it  is  sure  to  reap  the  benefit  of  days  of  the  present  week,  and  very  large  num-  "’ere  still  at  home. 


jpinning.  Lessons  Taught  by  the  Life  of  Enoch.  Tern-  Many  of  our  best  citizens  have  in  their  Veins  this  quickened  interest.  Meantime  let  the  bers  attended  upon  their  multiplied  services, 
perance  Jubilee  In  Philadelphia.  The  Bev.  Dr.  J.  the  rich,  warm,  generous  blood  of  these  Hu-  discussion  continue,  as  thus  far,  without  loss  and  good  was  done.  How  much,  we  do  not  un- 
jermain  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  g^gnots,  who  fled  from  their  native  land  to  a  of  temper  or  respect  on  either  side.  dertake  to  say,  as  that  always  deiiends  on  the 


H.  Gridley,  D.D.  The  Children  at  Home.  .  ,  j  x,  x-i  x.-  i  i- 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  Scientific  and  Tserui.  One  Strange  land,  a  hostile  nation,  and  an  alien 

thing  and  another.  rac®  for  shelter.  If  it  was  heroic  for  our  Puri- 

8.  Current  Events.  Honey  and  Business.  tan  fathers  to  leave  Old  England  for  New  Eng- 

— land,  they  yet  did  not  change  their  language, 
FURTHER  STEPS  TOWARD  PRESBYTERIAN  their  customs,  their  nationality.  Theyremain- 
UNION  under  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  still.  But 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  every  sign,  however  Huguenots  were  driven  forth  into  a  land  of 
slight,  of  the  progress  of  the  spirit  of  union  in  strangers,  where  the  language  the  manners 
Presbyterian  circles.  Such  a  sign  appears  in  and  customs,  and  the  na  lonality  were  differ- 


THE  AMERICAN  BOARD 

guenots,  who  fled  from  their  native  land  to  a  of  temper  or  respect  on  either  side.  dertake  to  say,  as  that  always  deiiends  on  the  "  \  *  all  agreeing  and  conspiring  to  give  grandeur 

strange  land,  a  hostile  nation,  and  an  alien  —  faithfulness,  the  zeal,  and  constancy  with  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary.  g^j  gjgj.y  ^ork  of  Gospel  missions  and 

race  for  shelter.  If  it  was  heroic  for  our  Puri-  ^  DECISION  REVERSED.  w^hich  the  sturdy  strokes  of  the  evangelist  For  more  than  a  month  preparations  had  the  world’s  redemption.  The  discourse  was 

tan  fathers  to  leave  Old  England  for  New  Eng-  ‘  »  *  ’  i  hi  pioneer,  be  he  Mr.  Moody  or  some  one  else,  are  been  making  for  this  exceptionally  great  occa-  repeated  to  a  packed  audience  in  Music  Hall 

land,  they  yet  did  not  change  their  language.  About  two  years  since  a  case  of  considerable  gp  ^  g  grand  beginning  sion,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Board,  by  committees  on  the  following  evening, 

their  customs,  their  nationality.  They  remain-  interest  was  tried  in  the  Superior  Court  of  this  ggj  ^jjgj.  jjgg  ijggg  entertainment,  and  not  less  by  the  thou-  Thp  mpptintr«  nn  Wp,inPQxi«xx 

ed  under  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  still.  But  J*-  involved  the  question  o  e  ega  i  y  ggjjjgygj  jg  fjjjg  average  down-town  section  of  sands  who  wished  to  attend  the  meetings  of  g.  xvj„  Temole  Park-strppi-  Jnfl  Afuain  h  ii 

the  Huguenots  were  driven  forth  into  a  land  of  of  holding  money  in  trust  for  saying  masses  or  city,  may  be  in  another  and  yet  another,  this  convention’.  The  hard  rain  of  Tuesday  it  wa-x  an  occa^inn  on  wbinb  pihpr  r.iiaaipn^rxx 
strangers,  where  the  language,  the  manners  the  dead.  The  circumstance^  of  t  e  case  were  churches  only  need  to  put  themselves  in  was  not  a  very  pleasant  greeting  for  the  open-  Bo’irds  were  renresented  bvthpir  dplptrntpc-^ 
and  customs,  and  the  nationality  were  differ-  Quite  interesting,  and  were  as  folios .  In  Au-  gj.j,gy^  brighten  and  familiarize  themselves  ing  day,  and  the  next  forenoon  was  no  better,  tlie^^res'bvterhin*^hv^W^Tbi^Juin^*T’en^^^t^^*^^iR 
ent.  They  were  even  obliged  to  confront  the  gust,  1882,  a  lady  named  Margaret  G  man,  iv-  Yyjth  t^eir  armor,  and  having  taken  this  initial  for  as  the  vast  crowd  moved  out  at  noon  the  formpd  f’hiirpb  in  Amprinn  w  a  w" 


any  amount  of  gems,  flowers,  startling  flashes, 
golden  nuggets,  iron  logic,  solid  facts,  burning 
truths,  and  thrilling  notes  of  prophetic  vision, 
all  agreeing  and  conspiring  to  give  grandeur 
and  glory  to  the  work  of  Gospel  missions  and 


A  DECISION  REVERSED. 


For  more  than  a  month  preparations  had  the  world’s  redemption.  The  discourse  was 


The  meetings  on  ■W’'ednesday  afternoon  were 
at  the  Temple,  Park-street,  and  Music  Hall. 
It  w’as  an  occasion  on  which  other  missionary 
Boards  were  represented  by  their  delegates— 
the  Presbyterian  by  W.  Rankin,  Esq.,  the  Re- 


United  Presbyterian  Church  North.  TheSyn-  wuu  irsa.ucxx 

od  became  separated  from  the  United  Church  Frenchman  and  enemy  as  identical  terms, 
during  the  Civil  War,  on  account  of  differ-  The  French  Huguenots  were  more  easily  ab- 


death  of  herself  and  husband  to  defray  the  fu¬ 
neral  expenses  and  the  cost  of  suitable  head- 


The  Wesleyans  are  proposing  siiecial  efforts 


the  day. 


the  Baptist  by  Rev.  Dr.  Murdock,  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Barrows, 


r  tne  uivu  war,  on  account  oi  amer-  .  x^xxv.xx  x.u»ux.xxx,x=.  «x--x.  xxxxxx.  ^oxx,  .x.,  ^  ^  balance  London  One  of  the  chief  topics  at  the  late  k  .I ,  .  ' 

of  opinion  touching  slavery.  The  two  «ther  natio^^^^^^  ^  j^^gg  Catholic  Sin^Temm^  vn^s  the  sidrhu^^^^ 


thing  has  kept  them  apart  of  late  years,  be-  and  easily  adapted  themselves  to  it.  They  husband.  Hereupon  Mr.  Me 

yond  the  antagonism  in  interest  and  feeling  took  a  real  interest  in  the  land  of  their  adop-  jg  pgyigg  tlu 

consequent  upon  the  original  division,  and  the  tion,  and  became  earnest  and  patriotic  citizens.  fgggj.gj  expenses  and  in  pn 
political  events  with  which  that  division  was  The  Huguenots  were  not  bigoted.  Although 

associated.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  fact  that  they  were  Reformed  in  faith  and  Presbyterian  fgrther  directions  relative 

this  antagonism  has  so  far  died  out,  like  many  m  polity,  they  were  not  hostile  to  the  Church  ,  riiitnHn  ndministi 

others  of  the  same  sort,  that  the  question  of  of  England,  and  did  not  share  in  the  antipa-  ^  ,  hmmyht  mlit  to  compel 


Not  before  since  Tre  mont  Temple  was  built  the  American  Tract  Society  by  Rev.  M.  M.  Cut- 
has  it  been  honored  with  an  audience  so  T>ack-  ter,  the  American  Bible  Society  by  Rev.  Dr.  E. 
ed,  or  so  high  and  grand  in  character  and  pur-  w.  Gilman.  Also  Rev.  Mr.  Hill  of  the  Congre- 
pose.  They  had  come  almost  literally  from  gational  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Cana- 
every where,  representing  not  only  every  State  da,  brought  the  greetings  of  that  body,  and 
in  the  Union,  but  almost  every  country  and  said  that  there  is  a  political  seiiaration  be. 
people  in  the  world.  Missionaries  from  all  tween  Canadians  and  .Americans,  but  in  Christ 


Michael  Gilman,  as  administrator  of  the  hus-  effort,  to  lead  the  movement.  The  llev.  E, 


ministers,  eminent  for  success  in  evangelistic  fg^ts  for  the  sake  of  communion  with  a  cause  this  Board.  Now  Oberlln  is  the  great  hunting 


OtHerS  or  the  same  sort,  that  the  que.StlOn  or  X^xiyiauu,  xtuu  uxu  uwx  ontxxc  xix  xixc  a,ixxxixu,-  anti  tn  cnmncl  the  payment  of  t.  -xi  •  X  1  •  XU  T  I  X  XI 

reunion  has  at  last  come  to  the  front  and  is  thles  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Puritans.  brought  suit  to  compel  the  payment  or  f^^ith  is  to  do  so  in  South  London,  and  the 

.  „  Hence  the  Humienots  seemed  indifferent  the  money  to  the  next  of  _  km,  on  the  ground  Rev.  Peter  Thomson  in  London  East.  Very 


progressing  toward  a  happy  solution. 

The  Associate  Synod  recently  held  its  annu- 


Hence  the  Huguenots  seemed  indifferent 
w’hether  they  united  with  the  Presbyterian, 


si  session  in  South  Carolina.  The  attendance  Reformed  Dutch,  Congregational,  or  Episco- 


that  the  trust  was  void  in  law.  earnest  discussion  followed  the  report.  Sir 

The  suit  was  a  novel  one  in  this  country.  William  M’Arthur,  Mr.  Ernest  Clapham,  Dr. 


4  th  T  V  1  ti  sympathies  ground  for  missionaries,  and  the  Board  gets 

Moiun  Lonaon,  ana  tne  linked.  To  bring  such  a  concourse  to-  from  it  the  best  it  has.  Brief  addresses  were 

in  A^onaon  Last,  very  aether  recpiires  a  vitality,  an  earnestness  and  made  by  all  the  foregoing  delegates  and  oth- 
llovveu  tne  report.  Sir  working  force,  not  found  in  the  realms  of  pol-  ers,  in  the  spirit  of  congratulation  and  fellow- 
ir.  Lruest  tdapnam,  Gr.  of  seience,  of  literature,  or  of  any  merely  shif)  with  the  American  Board. 

ny  others  thought  the  moral  or  social  reform.  Only  a  spirit  kindled  At  Pjirk  atrxxxxt  on  Wxxxinx>o<i«x,  t>  ai  ,>n  ox^v 
itiv  enlarged,  and  urirod  _ i  „„x  . u.. _ n: . .  ...:xi.  xi-„ _ »  At  Park-street  on  Wednesday  P.  M., an  over- 


is  reported  as  large  and  full  ninety-four  dele-  Churches.  Huguenot  blood  and  faith  have  There  being  no  established  Church  in  America  Stephenson,  and  many  others  thou  ght  the  moral  or  social  reform.  Only  a  spirit  kindled 
gates  representing  eight  Presbyteries  being  enriched  them  all.  nnd  no  law’  on  the  subject.  Judge  Freedman,  scheme  should  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  urged  ggj  gpf  aglow  by  an  alliance  with  the  cause  of 

present.  During  the  sessions  a  report  was  pre-  France  has  been  severely  scourged  for  her  tried  the  case,  decided  that  the  broad  pol-  that  an  effort  should  be  made  worthy  of  Meth-  f^p  ,, grid’s  conversion  and  complete  redemp- 

sented  from  a  committee  of  conference  with  a  iiersecution  of  the  Huguenots.  She  forfeited  our  institutions  was  not  to  ha,mper  the  odism,  and  in  some  ‘l^Kiee  .idequate  to  the  tion,  can  account  for  what  we  have  witnessed 

similar  committee  from  the  United  Church,  with  them  her  commerce  and  her  colonies,  ^^ee  exercise  of  any  religious  principles,  and  vast  spirffual  needs  of  the  metropolis.  Sir  here  in  Boston. 

,  X.  •  »  •  :  mu  U11  u  •  u  I  XU  X  •  1 11  1  u-  u-  i  the  trust  would  have  been  upheld  on  this  William  M  Arthur  expressed  a  strong  desire  ,,  ,  ,  x  . 

proposing  a  basis  for  organic  union.  There-  She  banished  that  middle  class  which  is  by  na-  Ug^  it  gxggj  giggp  He  held  however  that  Mr  H  P  Hu-dies  should  be  aimointed  to  Sf^onwd  to  be  a  necessity  that  the  made  special  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
port  was  accepted,  and  the  proposed  basis  was  ture  in  favor  of  constitutional  government,  fug^^p  f^ust  came  in  conflict  with  certain  well  Ld  the  movement  •  tliat  it  should  be^om-  be  largely  occupied  with  .ser-  fiuence  of  the  converted  natives  was  greater 

sent  down  by  overture  to  the  seveml  Presbyte-  She  gave  herself  into  the  hands  of  tyranny,  ,  ,,  i  x  k  i  i  i  u-  i  -xi  xv  xv  x  <•  i  -i  i-  nr  xi  i-  x  vices  commonly  felt  to  be  dry  and  dull  and  on-  even  than  that  of  the  missionaries  themselves 

Tx.  ,  .  established  rules  of  law,  and  must  be  declared  bined  with  the  efforts  for  building  Methodist  ,  ,  ,  •  xi  i-  <.  i  •  x  i  ‘ ™issionuiics  inemseives. 

and  then  of  anarchy.  Theonly  hope  of  France  mu„  xLxx.xx  r..ioa  x.,a.  xxh.nnxxi«.  „nxi  ti.nt  nn  n,x..xx„i  «i.xx..li  ho  mn,io  ly  endured,  viz :  the  reading  of  long  printed  They  make  efficient  educators.  Missionaries 


sent  down  by  overture  to  the  seveml  Presbyte-  She  gave  herself  into  the  hands  of  tyranny,  xu  i  i 

rles  for  their  consideration  and  action  in  the  and  then  of  anarchy.  Theonly  hope  of  France  psteblislied  ru  es  o  aw,  an  mus  e 
premises.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  dele-  for  the  present  and  the  future,  is  to  be  found  The  principal  of  these  rules  was  that  | 

-  itatBo  present  in  the  Synod  favored  the  basis,  in  the  enlargement  of  that  class  of  her  citizens  Quiring  in  every  rus  a  *Ying 
and  its  endorsement  by  the  Presbyteries  is  an-  whom  the  Huguenots  represented.  If  this  an-  it  wa»  evident  that  ill.  and-tH»  il,'^ 
ticipated,  though  decided  opixisition  exists  in  niver-sary  of  her  shame  should  impress  this  were  both  dead,  the  trust  must  fail.  He  stay-i 
some  quarters.  Should  the  effort  succeed,  a  uixin  the  minds  of  her  statesmen  and  the  hearts  xi,^^„ 

speedy  union  may  be  anticipated,  and  another  of  her  people,  we  might  look  forward  to  the 


ground  had  it  stood  alone.  He  held,  however,  that  Mr.  H.  P.  Hughes  should  be  appointed  to 
that  the  trust  came  in  conflict  with  certain  W;ell  lead  the  movement;  that  it  should  be  com- 


-  chapels ;  and  that  an  appeal  should  be  made 
I  to  town  and  country  for  .£l(K),iKM).  On  the  otli- 


reports  by  secretaries  and  committees.  No  made  slow  progress  until  they  secured  the  co¬ 
audiences  were  ever  put  to  a  severer  test  of  ojieration  of  the  first  native  converts.  The 


not  only  where  there  was  no  person  to  admin 


separate  and  really  needless  Presbyterian  or-  advance  of  Protestantism  and  constitutional  ister  the  trust, but  also  where  thi^e  was  no  M,-  urged  tluit  the 


hiler  hand,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  Mr.  Ridgett,  Dr.  - ; . ,  .....  ...  upciauu.i  ui  me  msi  naiive  converis.  me 

«i  lligB,  Ur  (Irocves,  «n<l  sevcTal  oll.or  sV'glrcre,  nest  a.i.lren,  «as  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fny,  trom 

t,  ..ontentled  that  tile  Committee  were  wise  In  vast  tieseml.laKes  were  ereept.onal  tn  tine.  West  Central  Atrira,  who  spoke  In  strong 
a.  rccommemllns  more  modest  heginnlngs,  and  !'»»  » 'eys"  '«r  I't  » ''"•«  up.  lerms  of  tne  physleal  vigor  and  mental  ea- 

V-  urged  that  the  scheme  was  capiiblo  of  (level-  ‘'iriied,  lived  on  he  render,  clr  liking  In  solid  ,,aeity  of  the  average  African,  and  also  of  his 
_ X  _ _ : _ _  .....1  poRGS  ol  facts  and  stati.stics  w ith  evident  inter-  disposition  as  generous,  affectionate,  and  faith- 


ganization  will  cease  to  exist  in  separate  form,  principles  in  that  great  nation. 


This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  "While 
the  social  and  the  political  ruptures  occasion- 


The  Protestants  of  France  are  at  present  a 
feeble  though  influential  flock.  They  need 


nections  with  the  South  are  rapidly  forming,  raise  a  large  missionary  fuml  for  the  extension 
and  new  ties  are  knitting  the  two  great  sec-  gf  the  Huguenot  faith  in  France, 
tions  of  the  Republic  together  in  a  fellowship 

and  unity  really  better  in  many  ways  than  the  hxthp/'i  « h  r  » 

old,  it  is  little  less  than  shameful  that  Chris-  .  *  >alka. 

tian  churches  having  the  same  name,  consti-  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  October,  begins 

tution,  doctrines,  and  general  spirit,  should  be  George  F.  Herrick,  D.D., 


indeed,  more  tlian  one,  and  menacing  both  Ultimately  the  Conferem^e  accepted,  with  io  hold  all  who  came,  for  it  has  been  exceed 


ly  towards  America.  He  predicted  that  within 
the  two  years  English  will  be  taught  in  all  the 
igh  common  schools  of  the  Empire;  also  that  bo- 
led-  fore  long  tliere  will  be  organized  an  Asiatic 
o.se  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 


me  nuguenoi  laim  in  r  ranee.  doctrine  and  revenue.  Forthwith  there  was  a  slight  alferalions,  the  scheme  of  tlie  Commit-  disappointing  for  about  one-half  of  tho.se  Board  of  Commissioners  for  roreign  x»iissioiis, 

fire  of  angry  criticism  all  along  the  line  of  the  tee,  but  resolved  to  raise  tlie  amount  for  w’hicli  attendance  to  be  obliged  to  turn  away  from  with  headquarters  in  Japan. 

BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA.  press  of  that  Church,  and  under  this  Judge  an  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  £50,(HKl.  Thus  it  Gie  Temple  and  go  to  Music  Hall  or  some  oth-  I  will  say  right  here  that  to  give  anything 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  October,  begins  Freedman  gave  a  supplementary  opinion,  shift-  would  appear  that  unusual  effort  is  to  be  put  ®‘'  overflow  jdace  of  meeting.  Still,  the  best  like  a  consecutive  and  orderl^y  report  of  meet- 
:xu  «  K..  Yt  T-v  xx  cx.wmiTlinX  Xlxx  irf-rviinil  rtf  nhixxr.1  irxn  TIx»  fnrlVi  ill  flip  nrx'ntx'et  pifv  nf  tho  vvrxrld  fxtllnw-  Ibut  Wa.S  pOSSiblc  WaS  (ionc.  logS  as  tllCy  luiVC  OtCUrrcd  this  W CCk,  luiS  bccn 


tution  doctrineT and  eeneraiTnirrr*8houlTbe  ^ith  a  paper  by  Rev.  George  F.  Herrick,  D.D.,  ing  somewhat  tlie  ground  of  objection.  He  forth  in  the  greatest  city  of  the  world,  follow-  ^as  possible  was  done.  mgs  as  mvy  nave  uccniieu  mis  ween,  ims  u«eu 

kept  apart  by  the  continuous  remembrance  of  of  Constantinople.  He  draws  directly  upon  stated  that  Mrs.  Gilman  had  given  the  money  ing  up  what  has  already  been  done.  The  Es-  Dr.  Walker’s  sermon  on  Tuesday  evening,  'pnte  muiossible.  It  has  been  much  of  the 

the  old  and  dead  issues  that  once  divided  them  his  repeated  readings,  or  rather  studies  of  the  with  the  directions  mentioned,  but  had  not  tablishcd,  the  Pre.sbytcrian,  and  other  church-  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Taylor  of  New  York  time  a  sort  of  cross-fire,  a  maze  and  confusion. 

Even  though  some  appreciable  differences,’  historical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip-  parted  with  the  title,  as  she  could  have  revok-  es  are  meantime  devising  measures  of  enlarge-  presi.kHl  was  finely  fitted  to  the  occasion,  hav-  J^gj ^gg^" ^ 

doctrinal  or  ecclesiastiiml,  may  have  grown  m.  tures  in  revising  and  reprinting  the  Bible  in  ed  the  trust,  and  that  retaining  the  title  to  the  ment  and  activity,  and  among  all  classes,  mg  for  ,  s  text  ho  passage  m  Hebrews  con-  ™g^7g  “  have 

meanwhile,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  such  Turkish.  The  necessity  of  scanning  for  per-  money,  at  her  deal h  it  passed  to  her  legal  rep-  even  the  lowest.  _  cernmg  the  worthies  who  ‘  al  died  in  fad  i  the  most 


quite  imjiossible.  It  hus  been  much  of  the 


Even  though  some  appreciable  differences, 
doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical,  may  have  grown  iqi 
meanwhile,  it  is  hardly  ixissible  that  such 
minor  divergences  should  permanently  j’ustify 
the  sundering  of  those  whom  God  has  obvious¬ 
ly  joined  together.  The  feeling  which  express¬ 
es  itself  in  such  separations,  is  certainly  nar- 


haps  the  twentieth  time,  in  the  course  of  half  resentatives. 

as  many  years,  “  the  sentences  and  the  sylla-  An  appeal  was  at  once  taken  from  this  judg 


The  lectures  of  Archdeacon  Farrar  at  (fiiick- 


liresided,  was  finely  fitted  to  the  occasion,  hav-  could  not  tell  where  to  go  and  not 

ing  for  its  text  the  passage  in  Hebrews  con-  hear  just  what  he  had  heard  before, 
corning  the  worthies  wlio  "  all  died  in  faith.”  o^  the  most  thrilling  meetings  we  have 

It  was  a  retrospective  view  of  the  work  of  the  had,  and  which  I  omitted  in  its  place  (if  place 


as  many  years,  ••  tne  sentences  and  the  sylla-  An  appeal  was  at  once  taKen  rrom  inis  juug-  ering  Hall  next  week  (bc'dnniiig  with  Monday  Board  and  of  missions  generally 

bles,  the  letters  and  the  dots,  of  records  like  ment,  and  after  being  affirmed  by  the  Superior  evening)  will  be  sure  to  attract  our  best  pub-  '<^*‘ving,  as  he  politely  said,  to  a  master  hand 
those,  e.  g.,  of  Gen.  ix.  ‘20  and  following.  Gen.  Court  General  Term,  the  case  went  to  the  Court  gg,j  ^  gg^^  numbers  as  its  utmost  accom-  <iraw  some  outlines  of  the  Rlorious  prospect 
0/1 _ 1  #^11 _ 2 _ /-A--.  _ •••  _•  A _ _ ii - ’  _  _  _  vi.Qihlo  from  tfio  riPitrht  T,n  wnif*n  this  missinn. 


issions  generally  had),  was  that  of  Wednesday  P.  M.  at  Music 
o  a  master  hand  Hall,  where  the  speakers  were  the  Rev,  Dr. 
glorious  prospect  Jolm  H.  Barrows,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Behrends,  the 


es  itseii  in  suen  separations,  is  certainly  nar-  x,.  x.x.x,,  xx.  up,  ana  in  suen  nuniDers  as  us  utmost  accom-  f„g„,  the  hcudit  to  wh  ch  this  miss  on  Rev.  .To.seph  Cook,  the  Itev.  Dr.  Taylor  of  New 

rower,  more  temporary,  less  deserving  of  rec-  xix.  »)  and  following,  Gen  xxxvm.,  the  last  five  of  Appeals.  This  tribunal  has  just  now  decid-  modations  will  permit.  Dante,  Roliert  Brown-  „ „gtprr,rise  has  climbed  The  “master  York.  It  was  not  for  a  specific  branch  of  mis- 


ognition,  than  the  sentiment  which  expresses  ehapters  of  the  book  of  JudgCxS,  and  many  ed  that  Judge  Freedman’s  opinion  was  un-  infr’s  Poems,  and  The  Talmud  and  its  Authors,  ary  enterprise  has  climbed.  The  “master 
itself  in  union ;  and  our  brethren  of  the  Asso-  others,  not  to  mention  the  details  of  the  Le-  sound,  and  reversed  his  decision.  It  has  not  .^j-g  Hie  topics  chosen  by  the  learned  and  do-  -iv^'in  \isi  i  e  on  <  le  nex  tvening.  r. 

date  SynoW  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  vitical  law  and  the  extermination  of  the  races  yet  fully  appeared  what  were  the  reasons  for  ^^g^g^  spholat.  Of  the  first-named  lecture.  Dr.  p  skunu  u.se  or  the  mass 

yielded  themselves  so  freely  to  the  larger,  of  Canaan ’’—ought  to  offer,  the  writer  thinks,  the  reversal,  but  the  main  ground  seems  to  be  Rrecd  elsewhere  gives  some  inkling,  he  having  pr  “s  review,  gathereil  u^^ 


viiicai  law  anu  me  extermination  or  the  races  yet  rally  appearea  wnai  were  me  reasons  lor  g^g^  scholat.  Of  the  first-named  lecture.  Dr.  ,  ;  ’ .  7  7 »  ,  .  .  7,  .  ...ulipnee 

of  Cammn”-^ught  to  offer,  the  writer  thinks,  the  reversal,  but  the  main  ground  seems  to  be  Rrecd  elsewhere  gives  some  inkling,  he  having  like  man 


broader,  really  nobler  impulse.  And  tlie  ex-  stone  of  help  to  those  who  grope  among  that  the  trust  stated  that  the  money  was  to  be  Hgteng,]  to  it  in  Pliila<leli>liia. 

ample  is  one  which  the  American  people  will  these,  possibly,  i>erplexing  records.  And  this  paid  to  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 

expect  other  religious  bodies  North,  and  esjie-  he  furnishes  in  the  course  of  about  twenty-  and  this  direction  constituted  them  benefleia-  the  maoazi.nes 

dally  South,  to  follow.  The  Church  that  holds  paRPS,  laying  down  as  accepted  princi-  ries  sufficiently  to  meet  the  supposed  reijuire-  xr.,f,o,ino  i.nc  rx.r.x 


sions,  but  was  inclusive.  It  need  not  be  told 
that  high-seasoned  food  was  dealt  out  to  that 
audience.  Would  that  it  could  be  dealt  out  in 
like  manner  to  all  Christendom!  and  indeed 


its  lessons  under  several  definite  points,  one  of  manner  to  an  t/nrisienaom .  ana  inueea 
which  was  “  the  power  of  a  great  religious  idea  being  done  with  varying  speed  and 

to  hold  the  intellect  and  heart  of  men.”  Ano-  power,  as  who  will  doubt  that  has  caught  the 
ther  was  “  the  susceptibility  of  all  rpialities  of  inspiration  of  this  week’s  .services  in  Boston  ? 


out  pertinaciously  against  the  spirit  of  the  first,  that  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  ment  of  the  rule  making  living  beneficiaries  Harper’s  M,’.),aizine  lias  recently  contained  a  ,nen  to  spiritual  life  and  to  citizenshi,.  in  the  On  Thursday  afternoon  the  sacrament  of  the 

out  pBiLiuaciousiy  against  me  spirit  or  me  _  .  .  ,  .  couple  of  valuable  jiapers  on  Labrador.  The  kingdom  of  God  ”;  a  third,  and  all  I  will  no-  Lord’s  .Supper  was  administered  in  Park-street, 


times— against  the  fraternal  temiier  now  ani-  Testaments,  regarded  as  canonical  by  all  Chris-  necessary.  illust 

mating  the  great  body  of  the  nation  in  both  Hans,  are  sufficiently  attested  as  genuine,  au-  Mrs.  Gilman  probably  did  not  think  of  the 

sections— will  assuredly  reap  a  ix)or  and  pitiful  ihentic,  and  divinely  inspired;  second,  that  benefit  the  money  would  be  to  the  Cli  inch  au- 

harvest  in  the  near  future.  The  Church  that  inspiration,  as  touching  biblical  history,  we  thorities,  but  was  concerned  mainly  with  what  ^ 
has  discernment  to  see  what  the  signs  of  the  ™ean  “such  divine  influence  upon  the  mind  of  she  supposed  would  be  her  state  after  death  ;  ^  ' 

times  are,  and  to  conform  itself  to  the  best  in-  i^i^®  wHter  as  kept  him  from  such  a  represent-  the  rule  uf  law  being  to  iqihold  a  trust  when-  ’*  *' 

stincts  and  tendencies  of  society  around  it  is  ^tion  of  facts,  as  legitimately  and  rightly  un-  ever  iiossible,  the  last  Court  took  advantage 


Mrs  Gilman  iirobably  did  not  think  of  the  ^lustrations  were  of  course  a  feature,  and  im-  tiee,  “  the  power  and  the  necessity  of  a  simple  Shawmut,  and  Old  South  churches.  I  only  saw 
_ _ x_  xu„  1-11 . u  press  us  anew  with  the  hardshiiis  of  those  who  (lospel  as  the  gospel  of  missions.”  Under  the  Park-street  audience,  which  filled  the  seats 


times  are,  and  to  conform  itself  to  the  best  in¬ 
stincts  and  tendencies  of  society  around  it,  is 


the  Church  to  which  God  and  man  will  unite  is  opi>osed  to  truth, 

to  give  prosjierity.  make  any  false  moral  impri 


to  make  any  false  moral  impression  upon  the  liave  been  decisions  expressly  holding  that  his  exclusive  laiiors  hi  itsj).i„es 


We  note  the  antithetic  fact  that  the  Synod  r»^ader  ”;  or,  positively  expressed,  “  such  dl-  the  be.piest  of  money  in  wills  for  the  saying  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  swathed  in  its  famil-  /  x,  ,  ’ •  '  ,  ,  ’J’  i  Vr  T 

ipointed  two  delegates  to  represent  it  at  the  '■*"®  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer  as  masses  was  valid,  and  there  is  notliing  in  the  i,ir  russet,  distracts  attention  hy  no  pictorial  “ii  tne  rew  plain  woras  oi  tnar  greax- 


of  the  fifty  l  articiiliirs  enumerated  in  one  of  Barbour  of  Yale  presided,  and  at  Shawmut  the 
the  poimlar  creeds  of  Christendom,  preferring  Rev.  Dr.  Belireiids. 


appointed  two  delegates  to  represent  it  at  the  'ine  inmienee  upon  the  mind  or  the  writer  as  masses  was  valid,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  inp  russet,  distracts  attention  hy  no  pictorial 
proposed  meeting  of  the  Pan-Psalmody  Con-  secured  the  record  of  s’.ieh  facts,  and  in  such  a  nature  of  the  case  to  make  tlie  direct  gift  of  gems,  hut  depends  alone  on  its  literary  merits, 
ventiontobe  held  next  year  in  Europe.  How  iPRiHmately  and  rightly  understood,  money  for  this  puri>ose  any  more  ohjei’tion-  These  liave  been,  and  continue  of  a  iiigh  or- 

discouraging  this  is.  The  Scotch  pluck  that  are  calculated  to  make  only  true  and  needful  able.  der,  Mr.  .Aldrich  proving  himself  quite  the 

keeps  the  Psalmodists  alive  in  their  very  empty  impressions  uiion  the  reader.”  .Again:  This  decision  certainly  weakens  the  impor-  equal  of  tbe  editors  who  have  pn-eeded  him. 


discouraging  this  is.  The  Scotch  pluck  that  are  ealoulatcd  to  make  only  true  and  needful  able, 
keeps  the  Psalmodists  alive  in  their  very  empty  hnpressions  uiion  the  reader.”  .Again:  This  decision  certainly  w 

contention,  is  sublime  enough;  but  the  thing  l^^'orent  exegesis,  not  outside  eritieism,  is  the  tant  rule  reipiiring  a  living 
fought  for  so  strenuously,  is  absurdly  small  in  *^^Y  ta  trae  interiiretatiou.  Dr.  Herrick  pro-  will  be  eminently  satisfactory 
comparison.  Can  it  be  iwssible  that  our  breth-  hereui>on  to  present  some  reasons  for  wliich  it  so  closely  concerns, 

ren  of  this  iiersuasion  really  believe  that  they  ^^®  I'^^petuation  for  all  time,  and  in  ail  Ian- 

can  ever  induce  the  great  historic  bodies  of  R'l'i'R^f' races  of  men,  of  the  most  TH  AT  DEBT 

like  faith  and  order  with  themselves,  to  give  revolting  rec<>rds  contained  in  Old  Testament 

un  the  rich  and  irrand  hvmnnlocrv  whieh  hac  history.  The  second  article.  The  Book  of  Ju-  We  are  advised  from  the  i 


est  of  missionaries,  “  If  thou  slialt  confess 
witli  thy  mouth  the  Lord  .lesus,”  &e.. 

Thursday  morning  session  was  occupied  with 
hearing  the  committees  to  whom  had  been  re¬ 


like  faith  and  order  with  themselves,  to  give 
up  the  rich  and  grand  hymnology  which  has 
come  into  existence  since  the  Reformation— a 
hymnology  saturated  with  the  sweetest  tem¬ 
pers  and  graces  of  the  common  Christianity, 
and  full  of  blessed  biblical  doctrine — and  come 


beneficiary,  but  it  Xo  publication  lias  won  a  higher  niche  in  the  Hie  reports  read  by  the  Secretaries  on  from 

iry  to  the  Church  j,g,^t,  and  in  the  realm  of  pure  literature,  than  Hie  previous  day.  These  summings  up  liave  ary  i 


n  wfirds  of  that  great-  Prominent  among  the  meetings  of  the  week 
If  thou  slialt  confess  has  been  that  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Mis- 
d  .lesus,”  &e..  sions,  cebperatiug  with  the  American  Board, 

ssion  was  occupied  with  The  meeting  was  held  in  Mt.  Vernon  f!hurch. 
to  whom  had  been  re-  After  devotional  services,  a  letter  was  read 
by  the  Secretaries  on  from  Mrs.  Dr.  Schauffler,  tlie  veteran  mission- 
'se  summinu.s  up  liave  ary  in  Constantinople,  now  eighty-four  years 


the  .Atlantic.  Henry  James,  Horace  E.  Scud- 
der,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Charles  Dinl- 
ley  Warner,  are  among  its  October  eoritrilm- 


always  been  held  to  be  of  special  interest,  as  old,  and  who  remembers  the  formation  of  the 
_ _ ,.i _  4 1. ~  i _ i: . „.i  A  m4.rw.nn  Itrtiinl  Ttie  roissioiiarie^i  oresent 


pre.senting  in  clear  light  the  loading  and  dis 
tinetive  features  of  eac’li  field.  Thus  the  com 


Amerii’an  Board.  The  missionaries  present 
and  making  addresses  were  Mrs.  S.  W7  How- 


bilees  (translated  from  the  Ethiopic  by  Prof,  that  a  friend  of  Home  Missions,  “  who  loves 
George  H.  Schoilde,  Ph.D.,  Capital  University,  o'*''  nation,”  has  just  offered  to  be  one  of  sev- 


tor«  -111(1  snrelv  nothiriir  more  need  be  said  mittee  on  India  find  evidence  that  before  long  land  of  Ceylon,  Mrs.  Marcellus  Bowen  of 

We  are  advised  from  the  rooms  of  the  Board  ^  ^  _  7_  the  work  in  Ceylon  may  be  entirely  committed  .Smyrna,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Montgomery  of  Marash, 

lat  a  friend  of  Home  Missions,  “  who  loves  The  frontispiece  of  the  October  Century  is  a  to  the  hands  of  the  native  churches.  Also  that  Turkey,  and  Mrs.  Chauncy  Goodrich  of  Yung 

ir  nation,”  has  just  offered  to  be  one  of  sev-  portrait  of  the  late  Samuel  Bowles,  accompa-  in  the  Mahratta  mission  of  Western  India,  the  Gho,  North  China.  As  many  hundreds  could 

ityto  give  $1000  towards  removing  the  re-  nying  an  article  on  The  Si.ringfield  Repiibli-  native  church  as  a  whole  have  furnished  the  not  find  room  in  the  church, overflow  meetings 


Columbus,  Ohio),  throws  light  upon  New  Tes- 


our  nation,”  has  just  offered  to  be  one  of  sev-  portrait  of  the  late  Samuel  Bowles,  accompa 
entyto  give  $1000  towards  removing  the  re-  nying  an  article  on  The  Siiringfield  Repiibli 


lament  times,  esi>eeially  the  doctrines,  the  nnainder  of  the  debt.  He  is  not  one  of  the  ag  “A  Study  in  Independent  Journalism,”  entire  support  of  their  own  pastors.  The  com-  were  held  in  the  Mt,  Vernon  and  Park-street 


back  to  Rouse  or  any  other  version  of  the  ®P^^’HaHon3— in  short,  the  spirit  of  contempo-  wealthy  ones  to  whom  thousands  of  dollars  l)y  George  S.  Merriam.  The  best  thing  in  the  niittee  on  Turkey  give  siiecial  prominence  to  vestries. 

Psalms  as  the  sufficient  expression  of  their  re-  ^^^YJadaism.  Fre<iuently  referred  to  by  early  are  of  little  account,  but  one  who  will  feel  the  article,  according  to  this  daily  which  still  re-  Robert  College,  which  has  made  a  self-gov-  The  closing  meetings  of  the  American  Board’s 

litrious  feeling  and  life  This  is  not  ixissible  Ghristlan  writers,  this  book  was  lost  for  sev-  saerifice.  There  are  probably  many  times  sev-  tains  the  impress  which  its  founder  gave  it,  is  erned  Bulgaria  possible;  and  they  ask  what  greatest  and  most  signal  and  successful  anni- 

and  therefore  the  continued  emuhasizinir  of  centuries,  but  came  to  light  again  about  enty  men  in  our  Church  better  able  than  he  to  the  answer  of  Mr.  Bowles  to  a  friend  who  re-  may  not  such  institutions  do  for  the  Turkish,  versary,  were  on  Thursday  evening  in  Tremont 
their  snecialtv  can  have  no  effect  but  to  con  '^^®  Golumbus  Professor  is  the  first  to  R^’e  $1000  for  this  or  any  other  object.  The  monstrated  with  him  touching  overwork,  and  Armenian,  Arabic,  and  Syrian  people  of  Asia  Temple  and  Music  Hall.  President  Hopkins 

firm  them  in  their  chosen  attitude  of  se ‘1  si  translate  it  into  English  from  the  Ethiopic.  offer  is  certainly  a  noble  one,  and  is  evidently  as  follows:  "I  know  it  just  as  well  as  you  do.  Minor  and  Mesopotamia?  Concerning  self-  addressed  the  Temple  meeting  quite  at  length, 

and  limited  communion  To  our  view  nothi”°  He  has  also  translated  the  Book  of  Enoch  from  by  some  one  who  has  a  just  apprehen-  When  my  friends  point  out  that  I  am  working  support,  they  say  that  in  some  localities  in  and  with  no  apparent  abatement  of  mental  or 

is  clearer  than  that  such  a  movement  •  thU  s’ame  language.  Other  coutents  are  The  strain  and  loss  of  the  present  situ-  toward  a  break-down,  they  seem  to  tliink  that  Turkey  the  people  do  support  their  own  mis-  physical  force.  After  mentioning  some  of  the 

Convention  contemiilate'  'an  onlv  n^r  ^  Oldest  Christian  Sermon,  by  Rev.  Henry  Hay-  ation.  It  should  be  relieved  at  once  and  en-  is  to  influence  my  ac’tion.  Not  at  all!  I  have  sions,  and  that  they  are  exiiecting  that  Cesarea  great  historic  events  which  he  hud  witnessed, 
*1.  K  .....x  1  1  4  mau,  D.D. ;  Rcmarks  ou  Biblical  Psychology,  tirely  by  the  churches ;  but  we  suiipose  in  the  jrgt  the  lines  drawn,  the  currents  Howing,  and  and  Marash  and  Aintab  and  Harpoot,  will  soon  he  added  “All  this  I  have  seen,  and  to  crown 

t  rrnfiA  wno  pni7A.iFi^1  in  if .  Ami  twvst  lYnn  a  frkr  ’  ...  .... 


th  timithat  hr  ml  an!  cathfii.pr  h  t  ’  by  Rcv.  William  Henry  Cobb;  Primitive  Man  event  of  their  further  tardiness  or  dereliction  by  throwing  my  weight  here  now,  I  can  count  strike  out  for  independence.  On  Africa,  it  is  it  all  I  have  seen  the  missionary  spirit  coming 
tl  f  r  whi' h  »r  h  ®rian  jq  ^jjjgHca,  by  Prof.  D.  S.  Martin  of  New  Y'ork  of  duty,  the  burden  will  have  to  tie  shouldered  for  something.  If  I  make  a  long  break  or  pa-  noted  that  the  Zulu  mission  is  the  oldest  and  as  the  breath  of  God  upon  His  fieople,  and 

1  °  d^^  i  ^  s  in  many  _a  searching  and  timely  articlx^;  The  Relation  by  individuals.  The  way  for  this  is  now  pre-  renthesis  to  get  strong,  I  shall  lose  my  chance,  strongest  of  the  Board’s  missions  in  Africa,  it  Christians  girding  themselves  as  never  before 

an  8  are  England’s  Opium  Policy  to  Christian  Mis-  pared  by  the  above  offer.  And  since  writing  Xo  man  is  living  a  life  that  is  worth  living  un-  being  fifty  years  since  its  establishment,  and  for  the  conquest  of  the  whole  world  to  Christ.” 

sions  in  China;  and  last,  not  least.  Professor  the  above,  the  following  note  has  come  to  jggg  be  is  willing,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  some-  that  six  of  the  nine  missionaries  liave  served  It  would  lx;  of  interest  and  use  to  quote  from 


Pastor  Belden  afflrins  that  the  great  gather-  Briggs  on  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Tes-  hand : 


body  or  something— at  least  to  die  a  little.”  thereover  thirty-six  years.  Great  preparations  the  President’s  address  many  rich  and  racy 


ings  at  last  week’s  anniversary  of  the  Ameri-  tament,  by  Rev.  Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D.D.  Mr.  Editor:  Are  you  willing  to  invite  your  We  commend  Mr.  Bowles’s  words  to  any  min-  are  making  for  a  jubilee  celebration  to  come  j  assages  if  space  ixirmilted.  Brief  speeches 
can  Board,  were  better  worth  beholding,  even  The  latter  was  one  of  the  learned  Revisers,  readers  to  subscribe  the  sum  of  $76,000  to  can-  ister  or  layman  who  is  “  constitutionally  tir-  off  next  December.  On  the  Chinese  mission,  followed  from  President  Bartlett  and  others, 

as  a  siiectacle,  than  the  wonders  of  Niagara!  and  he  defends  them  with  warmth  and  point,  cel  the  debt  resting  upon  the  Board  of  Home  ed,”  and  unlit  for  work.  We  are  advised  that  it  should  be  widely  known  that  the  committee  and  the  meeting  closed  with  the  benediction 

As  will  be  seen.  The  Evangelist  gives  its  read-  He  and  Dr.  Briggs  are  wide  ajmrt  as  regards  Missions?  It  can  be  (lone,  if  desired,  with  the  the  labor  question  will  be  discussed  in  The  through  their  chairman.  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Ab-  by  President  Seel  ye. 

ers  the  observations  of  two  correspondents,  the  princii»les,  especially  the  parallelisms,  of  stiimlation  that  no  contribution  shall  be  bind-  Century  the  coming  year.  Dr.  Lyman  .Abbott  bott,  demand  in  the  name  of  the  Christian  At  the  Music  Hall  there  were  addresses  by 

both  of  whom  are  in  warm  sympathy  with  the  Hebrew  poetry;  and  moreover,  he  cannot  for-  ing  unless  the  full  amount  be  raised.  I  would  will  write  on  the  subject  in  the  next  (Novem-  people  of  America,  for  such  Chinese  as  are  on  Rcv.  Dr.  Magoun.Dr.  R.  R.  Meredith, and  Rev. 

grand  occasion.  It  is  well  to  ascend  these  give  the  Union  Professor  for  his  imiietuous  at-  like  to  unite  with  others  in  erecting  a  monu-  ber)  number.  our  shores,  that  ont  he  one  hand  they  be  held  James  Powell  of  New  York.  Puritan. 
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NEW  YORK. 

New  Yobk  city.  —  The  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church  is  about  to  commemorate  the  completion 
of  its  first  century,  it  haring  been  organized  in  the 
Autumn  of  1785,  just  at  the  close  of  the  Bevolu* 
tion.  The  pastor.  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Kerr,  is  having 
printed  a  handsome,  broad-paged  invitation,  and 
also  programme  of  the  proposed  proceedings, 
which  will  be  preserved  by  very  many  as  one  of 
the  souvenirs  of  the  occasion.  The  centennial 
services  will  begin  on  Sunday  next,  Oct.  25th,  and 
will  continue  through  the  week,  concluding  on  the 
following  Lord’s  day,  Nov.  1st.  The  special 
hymns  for  the  occasion  have  been  written  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Rev.  John  Spaulding,  D.D.,  who, 
though  not  so  young  as  he  once  was,  yet  retains 
in  a  good  degree  the  vivacity  and  fire  which  the 
occasion  calls  for.  The  Fourth  Church  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  a  poet  who  can  sym¬ 
pathize  with  so  much  of  its  history.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  an  able-bodied  and  tuneful  centenarian, 
a  sprightly  poet  of  octogenarian  years  and  some¬ 
thing  more,  is  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed.  The 
sermon  at  eleven  o’clock  next  Sunday  will  be 
preached  by  Dr.  John  Thomson,  so  long  the  be¬ 
loved  pastor  of  this  church,  and  in  the  afternoon 
at  four  o’clock,  the  present  pastor.  Dr.  Kerr,  will 
preach  the  Historical  Sermon.  It  is  expected  that 
Drs.  S.  D.  Alexander,  £.  D.  G.  Prime,  John  Spauld¬ 
ing,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  MacDowell  will  participate 
in  the  latter  services.  The  programme,  as  already 
noticed,  includes  the  whole  week  as  follows; 
Monday,  Oct.  26th,  at  7 : 30  P.  M.,  addresses  by 
Drs.  Ormiston,  Howard  Crosby,  and  John  Hall. 
Dr.  John  Thomson  will  preside,"and  be  assisted  by 
Drs.  Henry  M.  Field  and  H.  J.  Van  Dyke  Jr. 
Tuesday,  Oct.  27th.  at  7:30  P.  M.,  addresses  by 
Drs.  Charles  S.  Robinson,  Robert  Russell  Booth, 
Mr.  George  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  W. 
M.  Taylor.  The  pastor  will  preside,  and  be  assist¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Chambers  and  the  Rev.  S.  B. 
Rossiter.  Wednesday,  Oct.  28th,  at  7:30  P.  M., 
the  Sabbath-school  meeting.  Introductory  re¬ 
marks  by  Dr.  John  Thomson.  Addresses  by  Rev. 
Drs.  James  D.  Wilson  and  George  Alexander.  All 
former  officers,  teachers,  and  pupils  are  affection¬ 
ately  invited  to  this  meeting.  ’The  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Spaulding  will  preside.  Thursday,  Oct.  29th,  at 
7:30  P.  M.,  Reminiscences,  and  Social  Reunion. 
Special  Music  and  Decorations.  Scriptures  and 
Prayer  by  the  Rev.  David  Gregg  and  .James  White, 
D.D.  Short  addresses  by  Drs.  John  Spaulding, 
Andrew  Shiland,  John  Thomson,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Carter.  It  is  hoped  that  all  the  old  members  of 
the  church,  whether  now  in  connection  with  it  or 
not,  will  be  present  on  this  occasion.  A  collation 
will  be  served  in  the  lecture-room.  Friday,  Oct. 
30tli,  at  7  :30  P.  M.,  Preparatory  Communion  S<>r- 
vice.  Prayer  by  the  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York.  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  D.D.  Meeting  of  the  Session  for  the  reception 
of  new  members.  Sabbath,  Nov.  1st,  Divine  Ser¬ 
vice  at  11  A.  M.  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  .John  Thom¬ 
son,  D.D.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  at 
4  P.  M.,  conducted  by  Rev.  Drs.  Thomson,  Spauld¬ 
ing,  MacDowell,  and  the  pastor. 

The  Installation  of  Rev.  John  T.  Wilds  will  take 
place  in  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  Broome 
and  Ridge  streets,  Monday,  Oct.  26tli,  at  8  o’clock 
P.  M.  Rev.  Drs.  E.  N.  White,  G<»orge  .41exander, 

S.  M.  Hamilton,  and  Revs.  A.  W.  Halsej’  and  W. 

T.  Elsing,  will  conduct  the  servic«'i6. 

Penn  Yan. — On  Oct.  12th,  1875,  the  present  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Penn  Yan, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  H.  Palmer,  was  formally  install<-d 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva.  The  following  re¬ 
port  of  Church  work  and  growth  for  the  ten  years 
was  in  substance  pr««ented  at  the  morning  service 
on  Sabbath,  Oct.  11th :  Number  of  members  re¬ 
ceived— on  profession,  171 ;  from  other  churches, 
94 ;  total,  265 ;  reported  membership  in  1876,  261 ; 
reported  membership  in  1885,  368 ;  net  Increase, 
107;  largest  number  reported,  1884,  389;  Sabiiath- 
school  membership  in  1879,  175;  Sabbath-school 
membership  in  1885,  325 ;  largest  number  reporttsi, 

1884,  352.  Of  the  present  aggregate,  377,  only  148 
were  members  in  1875,  or  al>out  thirtj’-seven  and 
one-fifth  per  cent.  The  confribution.s  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  to  the  several  causes  of  Christian  l»eno<i- 
cence  have  amounUHl  in  the  aggregaU*,  so  far  as 
reported,  to  $24,11(!.  The  local  and  congregation¬ 
al  expenditures,  including  the  erection  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  church  building,  have  aggregaterl  $69,252.  To¬ 
tal  expenditures  for  the  ten  years  ending  .\pril  1st, 

1885,  $93,368.  The  value  of  the  church  property, 
including  the  manse,  has  increa.se<l  from  four  or 
five  thousand  dollars  over  and  above  indebtedness 
in  1879,  to  at  least  $45,000  in  1885. 

COOPEBSTOWN. —  Worthy  of  Imitation. — On  Sun¬ 
day,  11th  inst.,  the  Presbyterian  Chiircli  of  Coopers- 
town  did  a  grand  piece  of  work,  extinguishing  in 
less  than  one  hour,  and  without  any  previous  no¬ 
tice  or  concert  whatever,  a  debt  of  $1.5(K),  which  had 
hung  over  it  for  several  years,  a  continual  and  de¬ 
pressing  incubus.  .\nd  not  only  was  the  debt  can¬ 
celled,  but  upon  footing  up  the  subscriptions,  near¬ 
ly  every  member  of  the  church  and  congregation 
Contributing  acconiing  to  their  means,  the  amount 
was  found  to  exceed  the  sun»  re<iuired  by  $250,  a 
surplus  that  has  since  Ihmui  still  further  iiicn'ased 
to  over  $6(M),  which  will  be  expendetl  in  newly 
painting  and  thoroughly  repairing  the  church  build¬ 
ing.  'This  happy  result  is  due  entirely  to  the 
independent  energy  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  James  O. 
Denniston,  under  whose  earnest  and  judicious  lead¬ 
ership,  with  God’s  addo<i  bU>ssing,  the  Church 
seems  to  have  eiiterfsl  ujK'n  a  new  career  of  activi¬ 
ty  and  usefulness. 

Gobham. — Some  time  ago  Rev.  N.  S.  Lowrie 
tendered  his  resignation  of  this  pastorate,  but  his 
people  were  so  unwilling  to  release  him,  and  so 
generally  protesU-d,  that  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva 
on  consultation  decided  not  to  relea-se  him  from 
the  field.  He  is  an  excellent  minister,  and  it  is 
hoped  he  may  now  dismiss  the  idea  of  a  change. 

Sybaovse. — After  having  had  the  matter  under 
adviseraeni  some  time  through  a  committee,  the 
Fourth  Church  has  tendered  a  call  to  Rev.  William 
A.  Rice  of  Canandaigua,  to  btvome  its  pastor  at 
a  salary  of  $.KKX).  Mr.  Rice  accepts  the  will  sul)- 
ject  of  course  to  the  action  of  his  Prt'sbytery.  He 
has  been  at  Canandaigua  but  a  year,  and  a  change 
so  soon  will  prove  a  (lisappointinent  to  his  pn'sent 
flock.  Should  an  engagemimt  finally  be  consuin- 
matwl,  Syracuse  will  have  again  her  full  supply  of 
pastors,  and  by  the  cordial  relations  and  general 
usefulness  subsisting  among  and  crowning  the  la¬ 
bors  of  the  other  pa.stors  and  churches,  it  does  not 
seem  as  thougli  a  br<‘ak  would  nee<i  to  occur  again 
in  many  years. 

Clyde. — The  Rev.  W.  H.  Bates,  who  does  not 
propose  to  let  people  stay  away  from  church,  nor 
sleep  while  there,  has  often  useil  Mr.  Long’s  illus¬ 
trated  sermons,  and  proposes  to  take  them  up 
again  this  season.  He  also  has  an  oeeasional  Bi¬ 
ble  reading  on  Sabbath  evenings.  Recently  he 
gave  such  a  reading  on  “  Dispensational  Truths." 
Upon  a  blackboard  these  numbers  were  plawnl : 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

I  165  I  450  I  450  |  1450  |  2000  |  1000  | 

The  upper  figures  give  numbers  to  the  Di.spensa- 
tions,  and  those  l>elow  to  the  duration  of  each. 
The  name's  of  the  Dispensations  are  1,  Holiness;  2, 
Antediluvian,  from  .4dam  to  Noah ;  3,  Posbliliivi- 
an,  from  Noah  to  Abraham ;  4,  Patriarchial,  from 
.\braham  to  Mo8e*s;  5,  Jewish,  from  Moses  to 
Christ ;  6,  Christian,  from  Christ’s  Ascension  to 
His  return;  7,  Millennium,  from  Clirist’s  retuni  to 
His  final  victory;  8,  Holiness.  I'pon  each  of 
these,  several  pjv.ssag<*8  were  read  by  persons  in 
the  audience;  and  some  who  listeneel  with  inter¬ 
est  remarkeil  at  the  close  that  for  them  the  exer¬ 
cise  had  “  let  daylight  through  the  Scriptures." 

Wateblih). — Rev.  W.  S.  Carter  (the  pastor)  has 
announced  for  the  balance  of  the  year  a  series  of 
topics  as  the  basis  of  his  Sabbath  evening  sermons. 
They  are  all  taken  from  the  Old  Testament.  For 
Oct.  4th  the  subject  was  ••  Divine  Idea  in  the  Old 
Te-tament,"  Deut.  iv.  39.  Then  followe<l  “  Mosa¬ 
ic  Law.  or  Negative  Virtue’’;  “The  Peculiar  P*h)- 
ple";  “Old  'Te.stament  Visions,  and  the  Dream 
Life  of  To-day";  and  others  ingeniously  selecte<l. 
For  the  monthly  concerts  he  announw's,  Oct.  7th. 
“Woman’s  Debt  to  Christianity,’’  Luke  xxiii.  55; 
Nov.  4th  “  Foreign  Element  in  .\merica  "  :  Dec.  2(i 
“Syria:  Our  Mission  there,’’  Matt.  iv.  24.  Jlr. 
Carter  adds  to  his  usefulness  by  fre<iuentlv  preach¬ 
ing  in  school-houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Waterloo. 

Wolcott. — Rev.  L.  M.  Clark,  the  young  pa.stor 
of  this  important  church,  has  just  concludiKl  his 
vacation,  of  which  a  portion  was  8(>ent  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  and  the  remainder  with  his  (parents 
in  Canandaigua.  Mr.  Clark  has  found  a  warm 
place  in  the  hearts  of  his  numerous  flock,  and  is 
attracting  large  congregations  to  the  various  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  church.  He  adilr«'sse<l  the  town  Sun¬ 
day-School  .Association  at  North  Wolcott  on  the 
11th.  The  Wayne  County  Teacher’s  Institute  was 
held  in  this  village  the  first  wet*k  of  this  montii, 
and  the  attendance  reai'hed  the  almost  uiiprwe- 
dentesi  number  of  430  enrolled  teachers. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Newabk. — Sabitath,  Oct.  11th,  was  a  joyful  day 
ill  Bethaiiy  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev.  J.  Li'ster 
Wells  pastor,  it  iadiig  the  occasion  of  the  twenty- 
first  anniversary  of  the  Sabbath-school.  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  arrangements  did  efficient  service  in  de<‘- 
orating  the  Ituihling with  lianners,  mottoes,  autumn 
leaves,  and  flowers,  while  the  many  canary  birds, 
with  their  sweet  music,  made  the  audience-room 
especially  attractive.  In  the  eienirig  the  congre¬ 
gation  tilled  everj-  available  space  in  the  church 
and  lecture-room,  the  rolling  doors  having  been 
opened  to  accommodate  the  pet>ple  who  thronged 


the  edifice  to  participate  in  the  happy  meeting. 
The  services  were  presided  over  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  William  Turner.  The  anthems,  by  a  large 
dhonis  choir,  and  the  quartetts  and  solos  were 
beautifully  rendered ;  also  the  singing  by  the  school, 
accompanied  by  the  piano  and  organ,  was  especial¬ 
ly  fine.  The  platform  was  covered  with  lawn,  pre¬ 
senting  the  appearance  of  a  green  field.  In  the 
centre  of  it  a  large  number  of  scholars  erected  a 
well,  with  blocks,  and  over  it  were  the  words  in 
large  colored  letters  “  Whosoever  drinketh  of  this 
water  shall  never  thirst.”  Addresses  were  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Cyrus  G.  Shepherd  and  the  pastor.  From 
the  reports  of  the  Secretary,  Samuel  Noegtlen,  and 
Treasurer,  Joseph  B.  Pierson,  the  following  facts 
were  presented ;  The  roll  of  the  school  for  the 
whole  year  has  been  1508,  and  of  these  360  have 
been  transient  members,  making  the  roll  at  present 
1168.  The  scholars  have  committed  to  memory 
and  recited  28,140  verses  of  Scripture  during  the 
year.  24,000  papers  have  been  distributed,  5630 
Westminster  Lesson  Helps  used.  The  committee 
on  visitation  and  missionary  work,  report  2941 
visits  made,  and  Bibles  with  tracts  given  away„ 
The  Band  of  Hope,  which  numbers  145,  has  been 
khe  means  of  efficient  work  in  this  department. 
The  sewing-school,  convening  every  Saturday,  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Wells,  and  has  a  roll  of 
134,  with  twelve  classes  for  different  kinds  of 
needle-work.  In  connection  with  the  Sabbath- 
school  is  the  Christian  Band,  children’s  meetings, 
boys  prayer-meeting,  and  all  of  these  have  been 
an  influence  for  good.  .4  singing  society  for  the 
culture  of  the  voice  has  been  organized,  with  a 
membership  of  about  one  hundreil  j'oung  people, 
with  Prof.  B.  C.  Gregory  as  director.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Sabbath-school  and  its  departments 
of  work,  have  been  $1071.77.  The  scholars  have 
been  trained  to  missionary  work,  and  have  con¬ 
tributed  regularly  to  Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 
Twelve  from  the  school  have  become  communi¬ 
cants,  and  many  more  give  evidence  of  conversion. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Newcastle  Pbesbyteby convened  in  the  Lower 
Brandj'wine  Churcli  (Rev.  Thomas  R.  McDow'ell 
pastor),  Oct.  6th.  Rev.  H.  .4.  McLean  of  Odessa 
was  chosen  moderator.  Rev.  Henry  Rumer  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  of  dismission  to  the  Presbytery  of 
West  Virginia,  and  Rev.  Charles  P.  Mallorj’  of  the 
Olivet  Church,  Wilmington,  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Westchester,  to  accept  a  call  from  the  cliurch  at 
West  Farms,  N.  Y.  Rev.  M.  J.  Eckels  was  receiv¬ 
ed  from  Baltimore  Presbytery,  and  has  since  been 
installtKi  at  Salisbury.  Md. ;  Rev.  J.  B.  Umberger 
from  the  Preshv-tery  of  Chemung,  accepting  a  call 
to  the  White  Clay  Creek  church;  and  Rev.  J.  R. 
Milligan  from  West  Jersey  Presbytery,  to  assume 
the  pastorate  of  Rock  and  Zion  churches.  Rev. 
H.  K.  Walker  having  been  called  to  Central  New 
York,  a  strong  protest  from  his  church — Green 
Hill — was  presenteil,  urging  Presbytery  not  to  con¬ 
sent  to  his  dismissal.  To  the  joy  of  his  people,  a 
committee  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  rec¬ 
ommended  that  Mr.  Walker’s  request  be  not  grant¬ 
ed,  which  the  Presbytery  confirmed.  Delegates  to 
Synod :  Rev.  Messrs.  McLean,  Conway,  Milligan, 
Gayley,  Caton,  Nixon,  Lindsay,  .Alexander,  Heaton, 
Umpsteii,  McDowell,  and  Vallandigham.  Com¬ 
mittees  were  api>ointed  for  the  visitation  of  the 
churches.  The  Spring  meeting  will  be  held  at  New 
Castle. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  Synod  of  Wisconsin  met  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 
13th,  at  Stevens  Point  (on  the  Wisconsin  Riven  ; 
and  continued  its  sessions  until  Thursday  evening, 
Oct.  Kith.  'Fhe  attendance  was  good,  and  tlie 
weather  was  the  perfection  of  October  sunshiny  | 
days  ami  moonlit  niglits.  The  good  peoiilo  of 
Stevens  Point  entertained  their  guests  handsonu'- 
ly,  and  the  meeting  in  the  pretty  church  and  with 
the.se  cordial  people  will  long  be  reiuemliensi.  The 
Rev.  John  C.  Caldwell,  the  retiring  moderator, 
preacheil  the  opening  sermon  from  James  v.  17  ami 
1  Kings  xix.  4.  Tlie  Rev.  John  P.  Hale  of  Fond 
du  Lac  was  electtnl  moderator,  and  the  Rev.  John 
H.  Kerr  of  Oconto  and  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Clm(>in 
were  chosen  clerks.  .An  impressive  communion 
service  was  held  on  Tue.sday  evening,  and  the 
Synod  adjourneil  until  Monday  morning.  Tlu‘  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  business  and  the  discussion  of 
practical  i.ssues,  the  lienevolence  and  missionary 
work  of  a  large  Synod,  occupiwl  the  whole  of  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday.  The  rejiorts  from  the  churclies 
indicate  a  considerable  degret*  of  iirosiu'rity,  and 
although  it  has  not  bei'ii  a  year  of  extensive  reviv¬ 
als,  there  has  been  a  general  advance  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  1000  to  the  membership  of  tlie 
churches.  The  new  railroad  and  the  great  increase 
of  the  |)0))ulation  of  the  northern  [>art  of  the  State, 
requires  additional  missionary  force's,  and  in  the 
lack  of  a  Synodical  Missionary,  the  different  Pres¬ 
byteries  wc'rc  chargetl  with  the  duty  of  supervision 
and  earnest  missionary  work.  On  Wedne.sday  evi'ii- 
ingthe  Rev.  W.  L.  Thomas  of  La  Crosse  deliverivi  a 
magnificent  address  on  the  work  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  was  followtMl  by  the  Rev.  John  M.  Fn'i'- 
rnan  of  Milwaukee  in  a  very  tender  and  »'loquent 
appeal  for  Christian  education.  On  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  the  Synod  discus.sed  its  educational  work,  and 
rejiorts  were  rei'eived  from  different  committees 
res(iecting  Carroll  College  at  Waukesha  and  Gnles- 
ville  University  at  Galesville,  near  La  Crosse.  De- 
cideil  action  was  taken  toward  a  thorough  eipiij)- 
ment  of  these  important  si'liools  for  the  Christian 
training  of  the  youth  of  the  Synod.  By  a  very  strange 
providence,  each  of  the  institutions  have  lately  been 
calleil  to  pass  through  a  fiery  trial,  (xalesville 
was  burnt  about  a  year  and  a  lialf  ago,  and  the  old 
stone  building  of  Carroll  College  was  di'stroyed  on 
the  very  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  and  while  the 
students  were  a.ssembk'd  for  divine  worshijt.  The 
distn?ssing  situation  of  our  schools,  hasevokeil  sym- 
(>athy  and  prayer  and  substantial  aid,  so  that  now 
each  institution  will  h.ave  more  comfortable  and 
desirable  buildings.  Tlie  students  of  Carroll  Col¬ 
lege  are  now  a.sseml  le<l  in  the  biusement  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Waukesha,  and  there 
are  eighty-five  in  atti'ndance,  who  are  doing  good 
work  under  the  care  of  Priiicijial  Rankin  and  his 
as.sociate<l  teai'hers.  The  new  building  is  a  hand¬ 
some  structure  of  gray  stone,  with  a  tower  and 
gables  and  high  ceilings,  pleasantly  located  on  the 
campus  overlooking  the  [ileasant  village  of  Wau¬ 
kesha.  It  is  now  well  along  to  the  third  story, 
and  will  be  completed  some  time  next  Spring.  The 
cost  will  be  something  like  $15,(KM),  and  there  nei'ds 
to  lie  about  $8l)lMt  subsi'ribeil  and  jiaid  this  Winter 
in  addition  to  the  funds  in  hand,  to  comph'te  the 
structure.  Committees  have  Ikm'ii  a|ipoint<Ml  of  the 
trustees  to  visit  the  churches  and  receive  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  friends  of  the  College,  and  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  are  in  progn'ss  to  place  this  irniiortant 
school  on  a  substantial  basis,  to  do  its  important 
work  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wisconsin. 
.4  considerable  interest  was  aroiisisi  by  the  address 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  of  New  York,  on  the  tem¬ 
perance  (piestion.  .Although  the  sliades  of  o|>inion 
are  quite  different  among  the  brethren,  they  unitt><l 
in  the  d<H*la ration  th.at  “the  line  of  policy  of  tlie 
Sj-nod  was  the  utter  externdnation  of  the  trafllc  of 
intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  by  the  power 
of  Christian  conscience,  the  power  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  law."  The 
Foreign  Missionary  work  was  iiresented  in  an 
able  address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Lowrie  of  New 
Y'ork,  who  was  followeil  bj'  other  brethren  of  the 
Symsl.  In  the  Ladies  Synodical  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  the  Methodist  Church  of  Stevens 
Point,  the  great  missionary  work  of  the  Synod  w.as 
discussiHl,  and  the  large  assembly  was  addressed 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Lowrie,  and  Mrs.  Rhea  of  Lake  Forest, 
Ill.,  on  Wediii'silay,  and  on  that  ilay  the  members 
of  Synod  and  tlie  missionary  women  took  dinner 
together  in  the  Pre.'-byterian  churv'h.  In  this  meet¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  encouraging 
features  was  the  entire  harmony  that  prevailed, 
the  evident  desire  of  all  for  the  good  of  the  Churcii 
and  the  prosiierity  of  Zion.  Blarnest  prayer  was 
offereil,  and  the  wisest  [ilans  and  counsels  that 
could  be  determined  were  adiqiti'd  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  that  opens  this  Winb-r,  and  all  returned  to 
their  homes  and  work  feeling  stronger  in  faith  and 
hope,  and  more  willing  to  undertake  the  whole 
duty  w’nich  God  has  given  us  to  do  in  this  great 
Svnod.  t.  t.  .1. 

NEBR.ASK.4. 

The  Synod  of  Nebbaska  met  at  Central  City 
Oct.  8.  Rev.  AV.  E.  Kimball  was  chosen  modera¬ 
tor.  Rev.  George  T.  Crissman  declined  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Synodical  Missionarj-  for  another  year, 
having  acce|»tiHl  a  call  from  the  church  at  Has¬ 
tings.  The  Sj’tiod  voted  to  do  without  a  Synodical 
Missionary  for  the  coming  year,  but  jiass**d  a  rt.*so- 
lution  favoring  Presbyterial  missionaries  for  the 
Presbyteries  of  Niobrara,  Hastings,  and  Kearney, 
to  be  commissioned  by  and  to  receive  part  sujiport 
from  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  The  next  me<'t- 
ing  of  Synoil  will  hi'  held  with  the  church  of  Oma¬ 
ha  North. 


four  churches  whose  applications  have  gone  to  the 
Board  during  the  last  six  months,  receive  $1000 
this  year.  !^st  year  they  received  $1700,  making 
a  total  reduction  on  the  part  of  these  eight  church¬ 
es  of  $1750,  or  about  65  per  cent. 

FBED  JOHNSTON,  B.  C. 

Fullebton.  — Sabbath,  Oct.  11,  Rev.  John  C. 
Irwin  was  installed  over  the  congregation  at  Ful¬ 
lerton,  Revs.  J.  G.  Tates,  F.  S.  Blaney,  Fred.  John¬ 
ston,  and  J.  A.  Hood  taking  the  parts  of  installa¬ 
tion.  This  church,  organized  but  three  years 
since,  now  self-supporting  and  with  a  pastor,  has 
had  an  unusually  prosperous  career.  J.  a.  h. 

Oakdale. — We  have  much  to  encourage  us  in 
the  way  of  increased  attendance  and  interest  in 
systematic  Christian  work.  An  Increased  liberali¬ 
ty  is  also  apparent.  Our  pastor.  Prof.  H.  Wilson, 
is  much  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  his  helpers  in 
the  way  of  officers,  have  of  late  been  Increased. 
We  hope  for  a  busy  Winter  in  our  Christian  work. 
Our  pastor  is  also  President  of  “  Oakdale  Semin¬ 
ary,”  a  promising  .Academy  which  the  Presbytery 
of  Niobrara  is  getting  under  way  at  this  beautiful 
town.  WATOHKB. 

KANS.AS. 

West  Plains. — The  Rev.  S.  G.  Clark,  late  of 
Rockwell,  Mo.,  has  removed  to  West  Plains,  and 
should  be  addressed  there. 

THE  NEW  NORTHWEST. 

Washington  Tebbitoby — Tacoma. — Rev.  W.  D. 
McFarland  was  dismissed  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Oregon  at  its  last  meeting,  to  take  charge  of  the 
church  at  Tacoma.  This  church  has  become  self- 
supportiog,  and  a  year  of  Increased  activity  is  con¬ 
fidently  expected. 

Vancouver. — The  Rev.  J.  R.  Thompson  has  been 
called  to  the  pastorate.  He  entered  upon  his  du¬ 
ties  in  September.  The  church  has  a  fine  new 
building,  completed  this  Summer  under  the  effi¬ 
cient  labors  of  brother  May,  who  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  return  East  owing  to  illness  and  death  in 
his  wife’s  family.  Brother  Thompson  thus  enters 
upon  a  good  field  with  a  united  church,  and  well 
located  for  good  work. 

Obegon — Clatsop  Plains  and  llwaco. — By  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  Presbytery,  Mr.  Day,  who  was  recently  li¬ 
censed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  has  been  assigned  to 
work  on  the  two  fields  above  mentioned.  Those 
historic  fields  are  becoming  of  greater  Interest  and 
importance  because  of  their  location  upon  the  sea, 
and  the  increasing  numbers  of  visitors  to  spend 
the  Summer  there. 

Independence. — This  church  has  retained  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  brother  E.  R.  Margatroyd  for  another 
year. 

Corvallis. — Rev.  J.  Reid  sen.  has  returned  from 
his  lengthened  stay  in  Europe,  and  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  supply  Corvallis  church  for  one 
year. 

Lindrille. — Presbytery  received  Rev.  Mr.  Sayre 
at  its  last  session,  and  he  has  taken  up  work  at  the 
above  place. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

The  Genebal  Synod. — This  annual  body  of  the 
oldest  Amerii'an  Chur«'h  answers  to  our  General 
.Assembly,  though  much  smaller.  Its  Minutes  for 
the  past  year  are  just  issued  from  the  press.  They 
show  that  action  was  taken  in  reference  to  Western 
educational  work,  by  which  the  machinery  was 
simi>lified,  ami  some  things  that  had  been  misun¬ 
derstood  wen'  exjilained.  Mission  work  was  also 
thoroughly  discussi'd,  and  the  Widows’  and  Dis¬ 
abled  Ministers’  Funds  were  brought  into  promi¬ 
nence.  The  subject  of  temperance  in  one  imjxtr- 
tant  phase  receiveii  atb'ntion,  as  also  the  Sabbath 
question,  espi'cially  in  reference  to  the  Sunday 
newspaper.  "The  Minutes  of  this  year  eomi)lete  the 
fifteeiitli  volume  and  contain  a  copious  imh'X. 
There  is  appended  also  a  full  tabular  statement  of 
the  lieensures,  ordinations,  and  ministerial  chang¬ 
es  that  have  oceiirre«l  during  the  year.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  ordained  ministers  is  .587,  the  number  of 
candidates  12.  The  stated  iderk  complains  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  The  incompleteness  of  consistorial  statis¬ 
tical  tables  is  to  be  greatly  deplored,  as  it  leads  to 
results,  when  totals  are  coni|)uted,  that  are  far 
from  the  truth.  In  the  column  “Number  of  Sun¬ 
day-schools,”  for  example,  the  tables  as  reporti'd 
to  Synod,  foot  ujt  732,  while  the  true  number  is  758. 
The  discrepancy  arises  from  the  fact  that  several 
consistories  failed  to  report  the  existence  of  a  Sun¬ 
day-school.  In  the  Classls  of  Bergen  three  I'hureh- 
e-i,  in  tlu'Classis  of  Orange  eiglit, and  in  theClas.sis 
of  Ulster  four  churches  reiiort  no  Sunday-school. 
Others  also  omit  this  item.  AVhere  the  stated 
clerk  knew  that  any  church  liad  a  Sunday-scliool 
and  omitted  to  report  it,  he  took  the  resj>onsibility 
of  suiqdying  the  omission.  Thus  were  added  twen¬ 
ty-six  schools.  He  could  not  supply  tin*  number 
of  scholars,  however,  .although  he  was  sun'  tliat 
one  school  which  was  oinitteil  liad  at  l»!a.sl_/<’rc  hun¬ 
dred  our  oWod.  Other  items  an;  omitted  in  many 
of  the  consistorial  reports.  In  three  whole  Classes 
there  are  no  baptized  nou-eoininunicants  reported, 
and  many  churches  fail  to  rejiort  their  eontributions 
for  congregational  purposes,  'fo  the  lattt'r  item  it 
would  be  safe  to  ad<l  from  sixty  to  one  hundrdd 
thousand  dollars."  One  way  to  wake  uji  tlu'se  de- 
lim|uent  chun'hes  and  induce  them  to  r('|)ort, 
would  be  to  {lublish  a  list  of  them.  We  suggest 
the  expc'ilient  of  “.A  roll  of  Delimpients,"  to  the 
stated  clerk  when  his  Dutch  jiatience  bc'coiues 
quite  exhausti'd. — Ed.  Ev. 

EPISCOPAL. 

Mamabo.seck,  N.  Y’.-  The  little  church  of  St. 
Thomas,  which  was  built  in  1828,  was  too  small  to 
aceoininodate  the  hundreds  who  worship  there 
during  the  Summer  months,  and  the  ((arishioners 
dei'ided  to  erect  a  new  church.  In  June  of  last 
year  they  held  a  im'eting  to  take  the  m'ci'ssary 
stejis.  There  wen*  such  prominent  jx'wholders  as 
David  Dudley  Field,  H.  M.  Flagler,  J.  M.  Consta¬ 
ble,  Charh's  Field  Griffin,  Theodore  Van  .Amringe, 
Mr.  .Aniohl  of  .Arnold,  Constable  A:  Co.,  .Alexander 
Taylor  Jr.,  and  many  (Kjually  well  known  men. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Constable,  who  had  died  a  short  time 
before,  left  $,50,(K)0  as  a  nucleus  toward  building 
the  new  ('hurch,  and  Mr.  Constable  said  he  would 
furnish  whatever  additional  money  was  needfxi  to 
build  the  ('huri'h.  The  comndttee  aecejited  Mr. 
Constable’s  offer,  and  in  August,  1884,  ground  was 
broken  for  the  new  edifice.  The  corneratone  was 
laid  on  Nov.  26,  1884.  The  church  is  now  inclosed. 
It  is  built  of  rough  brown  stone  with  [lolisheil 
brown  stone  trimmings.  The  stone  was  taken 
from  the  Newark  quarries.  The  ixlifiee  is  of  Goth¬ 
ic  design  and  finish.  The  church  has  two  princi¬ 
pal  entrances.  The  tower  is  of  media'val  pattcirn, 
90  feet  in  height.  The  Interior  of  the  church  is  fin¬ 
ished  in  oak.  'I'he  pews  are  of  the  Cathedral  style 
and  of  solid  oak.  The  aisles  of  the  church  will  be 
pavi'd  with  Caen  marble  tiles.  The  windows  are 
now  on  their  way  from  England.  The  chancel  will 
be  floored  with  Caen  marble  tiles.  The  altar  will 
be  made  of  white  marble,  thirU'im  feet  six  inches 
in  length,  and  the  pulpit  and  rt'ading  (b'Sk  will  be 
of  the  same  material.  .A  clock  will  be  jdaced  in 
the  tower,  and  a  chime  of  bells  will  ring  the  hours. 
The  whole  when  finish('<l  will  cost  $190,000.  The 
church  will  not  be  dixJicated  before  next  May,  and 
at  s<'r\  ices  350  {ie<>jde  can  be  seated.  Ground  has 
also  been  broken  for  a  chapel  and  rectory  which 
will  be  46x86  feet  in  siz(;,  and  built  of  brii'k  trim- 
me<l  with  blue  stone.  The  cluqx'l  will  Ix!  of  Goth¬ 
ic  architecture  to  corres[)ond  with  tlu'  cliundi. 
The  chapt'l  ami  rectory  will  be  built  by  ten  parish¬ 
ioners.  and  will  cost  $48,000. — The  Star. 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

.A  FoiiMi.u  ( ’oNSPicCGi's  Figebe.  -Referring  to 
the  monument  just  ereetc'd  in  the  .Albany  Rural 
Cemetery  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  B.  T.  AVeb'h. 
D.D..  a  corres|ioi;dent  of  The  AV’atchman  states  a 
fact  and  uses  it  to  jioint  a  moral.  He  s.ays  :  “Tiim^ 
flies.  Of  the  Baiitist  ministei's  under  fifty  years  of 
age,  few  ever  saw  Dr.  Welch;  tliose  in  middle  life 
have  only  seen  and  heard  him  ;  oidy  those  who  are 
‘well  along’  in  years  knew  him  intimately.  The 
mighti('st  an'  soon  but  a  name;  a  man’s  inlluence, 
howevf'r,  will  abide." 


THE  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  In  ttae  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  in  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  usee,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  POWEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Bev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Synod  of  Ohio  will  meet  In  the  Euolld-avenue 
Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  27th,  at  7t  P.  M. 

WILLIAM  E.  MOOBE,  Stated  Clerk. 

Delegates  to  the  Synod  of  Ohio  or  to  the  Woman’s  Synod¬ 
ical  Society  of  Home  Missions,  will  be  welcomed  to  the 
homes  of  Cleveland,  and  will  be  entitled  to  railroad  tickets 
on  returning  at  one-third  fare.  In  order  to  avail  themselves 
of  these  offers.  It  will  be  necessary  lor  every  name  to  be 
sent  in  advance  to  J.  W.  Walton,  1S9  Blver  street,  Cleveland, 
who  alone  Is  authorized  to  issue  railroad  certificates,  and 
these  must  be  in  the  hands  of  delegates  before  leaving 
their  homes.  WM.  V.  W.  DAVIS, 

Chairman  Com.  of  Arrangements. 

A  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  meeting  will  be  held  In 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  corner  of  Pros|)ect  street 
and  Sterling  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Thursday,  Oct. 
29,  at  24  P.  M.  It  Is  desired  that  each  Presbyterial  presi¬ 
dent  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  should  appoint  two 
delegates  from  each  of  her  auxiliaries  to  attend.  Dele¬ 
gates  desiring  entertainment  will  please  send  their  names 
to  Miss  L.  T.  Guilford,  16  Falrmount  Court,  before  Oct.  20. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  HUNTING’TON,  President. 

The  Woman's  Synodical  Horae  Missionary  So> 
clety  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio  will  hold  Its  third  annual  meet¬ 
ing  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  28th,  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  corner  of  Prospect  street  and  Sterling  avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  morning  session,  at  lOJ  o'clock,  will 
be  precede<l  by  a  meeting  ft)r  conference  and  prayer  at  9), 
and  continuing  one  hour.  Afternoon  meeting  at  2)  o'clock. 
This  society  embraces  members  of  the  committee  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Synod,  and  the  officers  of  each  Presbyterial  Socie¬ 
ty  for  Home  Missions.  Auxiliary  societies  are  Invited  to 
ap|x>int  delegates.  Members  of  the  society  and  delegates 
will  be  provided  with  entertainment  by  applying  to  Miss 
L.  T.  Guilford,  16  Falrmount  Court,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  Is 
expected  arrangements  will  be  made  for  reduced  railroad 
rates.  Mrs.  E.  B.  PEBKINS,  President. 


POWDER 

AbflohitBly  Par*. 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cant.  ROYAL  Baking  Powdeb  Go.,  106  W  all  Bt.,  N.  T. 


The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
in  147  lanKuaRes  in  aid  of  foreign  missions; 
grants  religious  reading  to  tlie  needy;  .sends 
colpprters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
Iies^es,  and  to  tlie  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar- 
dei^nd  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  c|iarital)le  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  .4  summary  of  the  sixtieth 
year  mailed  free. 

'  O.  R.  KiNGSBt’BV,  Treasurer, 
i  15(1  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


tlsrmetitis* 


'  Lafayette  Avenue  Church. 

Iti History  and  Commetnorative  Services.  1860-1885. 

^  (lies.  T.  L.  ('UYLEll,  Pa.flor.) 

Pn  iiart'd  by  a  Coimiiittee  of  (lie  Cliurch.  With 
new  portrait  of  the  Pastor,  and 
a  pietnre  of  tlie  Uhnreli. 

/>//.  Cl  YLEirS  lUlOKS. 

(tod’s  Light  on  Dark  Cloiids;  Or,  Words 
of  Sympatiiy  and  ('het'r  for  ttie  Bert'aved. 


Sqnan',  limp,  gilt  edges.  -  -  -  -  75 

The  Empty  Urih.  Wiili  words  of  Uon-sola- 
tlon  for  Bereaved  Parents.  Gilt.  -  -  $1  00 

From  the  Nile  to  Norway  and  Homeward. 

Illustrated. . 1  50 

Thought  Hives.  Witli  Portrait.  -  -  -  1  50 

Pointed  Papers  for  ihe  Ubristian  Life.  -  1  50 
The  Cedar  Christian.  18mo.  -  -  -  75 

Stray  Arrows.  18ino. . 60 


Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mall,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  Ihe  price. 

ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROTHERS, 

630  Broadway,  New  York. 


RECENT  ISSUES 

BY  THE 

Presliykrian  Board  of  Piibliration. 

In  His  Steps. 

By  Rev.  J.  K.  MILLER. 

A  book  for  young  ChristiaiiB  setting  out  to  follow  Christ. 
16mo.  Price .  .  iVO  rents. 

Scotland’s  Influence  on  Civilization. 

By  Rev.  LEBOY  J.  HALSEY.  D.D.,  LL.D. 

IRnio.  Price .  SI.GO 

Sundays  at  the  Dobsons', 

Or,  The  Command  and  the  Blessing. 

By  Mrs.  A.  K.  DCNNING. 

I6mo.  Illnstrated.  Price .  .  Sl.l.'V 

Church  History  in  Brief. 

By  lU  v.  .JAMF-S  C.  MOFFAT,  D.D. 

I’Aino.  Price . Sl.T.'i 

Drew  Drake  and  his  Nets. 

I’Jmo.  Price .  $I  'A.V 

Add  resB  orders  to 


Drattyjs. 

Eri'Man— In  .Allentown,  Pii.,  Oct.  16th,  18S.'>,  in  the 
75th  ye:ir  of  his  age,  Isare  Eepman  of  Reading,  Pa., 
the  father  of  Revs.  Wra.  J.  and  .Albert  Enlnian. 

Gbosvenoe— Entered  instantly  into  the  heavenly  rest, 
on  Sabbath  morning,  Oct.  4tU,  1885,  while  at  homo  in 
pleasant  converse  with  her  children,  Mrs.  Levantia 
R.  Obosvesor,  daughter  of  the  late  Calvin  R.  (iay,  for- 
meily  of  Rome.  N.  Y.,  and  wife  of  Oliver  I>.  Grosvenor 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  the  58th  year  of  her  age. 


Xotftrs. 


.JOHN  .4.  BLACK,  ItusiiH'Hs  Siipt., 

i:{34  Chestnut  8t.,  Phllatlelphla,  Pa., 

Or  WARD  &  DKU.MMOND,  116  X.issau  St.  New  York. 

THE  VENERABLE 

F.  W.  F^VRUAR,D.IJ>., 

.Archdeacon  of  Westminster, 

Will  deliver  the  folloirimj  Course  of  Ijeclnres  at 

GHICEERING  HALL, 

.\t  8  o’clock. 

MO.NDAY  FIVENINO,  OCTOBER  ’46th,  on 

“Dante.” 


The  PitFjiiBYTEKY  OF  OMAHA  met  during  the  .ses¬ 
sions  of  Synod,  and  received  Rev.  Jolin  W.  Youngs 
fRtin  tlie  Presbytery  of  Hastings,  and  Rev.  John 
N.  Hick  from  the  Presbytery  of  Niobrara.  The 
ehureh  of  Humphrey  was  receivtxl  :»nii  enrolled. 

Pbesbyteby  of  Keabney. — .At  an  H<ljouined 
meeting  of  Keaniey,  lield  .at  Central  City,  (Jet.  9th, 
Rev.  H.  C.  Ba-skerville  was  disniissetl  to  the  Pres- 
l)ytery  of  Northern  Paeifie.  .Arrangement.s  were 
made  for  the  ordination  and  installation  services 
of  Mr.  J.  T.  Hopkins  at  Ni>rth  Platte,  and  for  tlie 
installation  services  of  Rev.  J.  Selioe<l<.'l  in  Buffalo 
Grove.  When  th.'se  arrangements  have  been  car¬ 
ried  out,  eight  of  the  twelve  Helds  of  labor  in  the 
PresbyU.'ry  will  have  pastors  instead  of  stated 
supplies.  Four  churches  (St.  Paul,  Fullerton, 
Grand  Islantl,  and  Shelton  and  Woixl  River,)  have 
become  self-sustaining  since  the  S)>ring  meeting  of 
Presbytery.  These  churches  received  $1050  from 
the  Bt'ard  of  Home  Missions  last  year.  The  other 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS, 
orfice,  1:W4  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers,  special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  .Anils.}’.  Checks  should  lx»  made  payable  to  the  onler 
of  W.  W.  HEBEKTON,  Treasurer. 


The  Synod  of  Coloradi*  will  meet  In  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Longmont.  Col.,  on  Friday,  Nov.  6th,  at  7  J  P.  M. 
Members  desiring  entertainment  will  address  Rev.  W.  O. 
Thompson,  Longmont,  Col.,  not  later  than  Nov.  1st.  Tb.«e 
desiring  reduced  railroad  fares,  will  address  the  Stated 
Clerk,  Colorado  Springs,  Col  .  not  later  than  Oct.  25th. 

T.  C.  KIRKWOOD,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Ernst  Florida  will  hold  Its  next 
regular  meeting  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  on  Thursday,  Nov. 
5,  at  7J  P.  M.  Opening  sermon  by  Bev.  Milton  Waldo,  D.D., 
the  retiring  mcsleraUir.  J.  L.  LYONS,  Stated  Clerk. 


WEDNESU.W  EVE.MVO,  OCTOBER  'ASth,  on 

“Robert  Browning’s  Poems.” 

FR1D.4V  EV’EM.NO,  OCTOBER  30th,  on 

“The  Talmud  and  its  Authors.” 

Ticket  for  each  Lecture,  .  .  -  -  One  Dollar. 

Coarse  Ticket,  with  Reserve  Seat,  -  Three  DoUara. 
Now  on  sale  at  Chlckerlug  Hall,  and  Schuberth’s, 

23  Union  Square. 

SAMPLE  I'ACK.S  post¬ 
paid.  One  each  of 
fifty  kinds,  45cts. 
I  Sample doz.,  lOets. 
Ave.,  .Vew  York. 


PERSONS  Intending  tf.  travel,  who  desire  to  leave 
children  where  they  may  have  a  mother’s  care,  and 
superior  educational  ailvautages,  especially  in  music  and 
mcxlern  languages,  may  mldress  Box  546,  Clinton,  Oneida 
county,  N.  Y.  References  If  desired. 


Choice  Leaflets. 

H.  H.  B.  A.NGELL,  334  Fourth 


Sakoontala; 
or,  The  Lost  Ring. 

From  the  Sanscrit  of  Kalidasa.  By  Monier  Wil¬ 
liams,  Professor  of  Sanscrit  at  the  East  India 
College.  Octavo,  cloth,  $2.50. 

The  Hindus  ixwsess  a  distinguishing  treasure  In  their 
drama.  The  most  charming  specimen  of  this  known  to  us, 
as  yet,  is  Sakoontala,  an  episode  drawn  from  the  Mahah- 
harata,  and  constructed  by  Kalidasa.  Ocethe  paid  this  play 
the  following  magnificent  oompllment: 

“  Wouldst  thou  the  blossoms  of  the  Spring,  the  Autumn’s 
fruits, 

Wouldst  thou  what  charms  and  thrills,  wouldst  thou 
what  sates  and  feeds, 

Wouldst  thou  the  heaven,  the  earth,  lu  one  sole  word 
compress, 

I  name  Sakoontala,  and  so  have  said  it  all." 

From  Alger’s  Poetry  of  the  Orient. 

From  Shakespeare  to  Pope. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Phenomena  of  the 
Rise  of  Classical  Poetry  in  England,  being  the 
Lectures  delivered  the  last  Winter  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  and  Johns-Hopkius  Univer¬ 
sity.  By  Edmitnd  Gosse,  Clark  Lecturer  in 
English  Literature  at  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  12ino,  cloth,  $1.75. 

Mustard  Leaves. 

A  Glimpse  of  London  Society. 

A  Novel.  By  D.  T.  S.  16mo,  cloth,  $1. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CiFAI!,  Fnblisheis, 

NEW  YORK. 


IX-IIAS  MUSICI 

Sunday-Scboola  will  find  our 

CXIAm  1865 

Superior  to  any  of  tbo.<i*  of  preceding  years.  The 
iiiiislc  is  all  new  and  pretty,  and  by  .such  writers  as 
•  ieo.  F.  Root,  .1.  R.  Murrav,  John  K.  Sweney,  II.  P. 
Banks,  T.  P.  Westendort,  and  others.  The  words  are 
of  unusual  merit  Ix'iug  contributed  by  Clara  Ix)ulse 
Buriihani,  Eliza  .H.  .Sberman,  H.V.  Neal,  Cora  Linden, 
and  others.  TbeCuruls  also  Include  a 

=Beautiful  Responsive  Service^ 

Prepared  by  R.  S.  TH.VIN. 

16  pp.  Eleitanlly  printed  In  colors.  Price  Sets  enrh 
or  Mtets.  a  dozen  by  mail,  postpaid ;  $4  m  hutidreu 
by  ezpma,  not  prepaid. 

A  NEW  CHRISTMAS  C.ANTATA, 

ESAHTA  CLAUS'  MISTAKE, § 

Or  THE  BUNDLE  OP  STICKS. 

Words  by  Clara  Iconise  Burnham.  Music  by  Dr.  Goo. 
F.  Root.  ThuCanUtacoiitainH  original  and  unusually 
aitraclive  niu8ic.  consiiitlug  ot  Solos,  DuHis  and 
Chorusps,  iiiterspersod  wHh  bright  and  liiUTesting 
dialogues.  Six  characters  are  required,  and  tin*  whole 
school  can  be  liitrmiuced  in  Uie  choruses  if  desired. 
There  are  several  choruses  composed  especially  for  the 
liltleones.  Taken  all  in  all  “  Santa  Claus*  Mistake 
will  furnish  an  adiuirable  Christmas  Entertainment. 
It  can  be  prepared  In  two  weeks.  Price  30(  ts  each 
by  mail  postpaid  ;  »3  a  tluzeii  by  express,  iKt  prepaid. 
Send  for  our  complete  liets  of  Chrietmae  MuHc* 
PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

1.  CHURCH  4  CO.,  SS  East  i3th  Street,  New  York  CIti 


Board  in  the  South. 

The  subfivrlber,  many  y.'iirs  a  Ikaigrt-gatlonal  pastor  in 
MassaohUBetlB,  having  with  good  xurooss  rt'iiiovod  South 
to  Kecure  bettor  bealtb,  woiil.l  be  glad  to  aecommodate  a 
few  Winter  Boarders  at  renEoiiable  rates.  The  situation  ts 
on  the  same  belt  of  lieallby  pine  lands  on  which  Aiken  Is 
situated.  Ad.lress 

Rev.  RICHARD  KNIGHT,  Biirnwell,  S.  C. 


James  M’Greery  &  Co. 

Call  attention  to  their  stock  of  Fall 
and  Winter  Dress  Goods.  In  variety, 
richness,  and  positive  novelty,  this 
season’s  importations  are  unsurpass 
ed- 

A  visit  of  inspection  is  requested. 
Orders  by  mail  promptly  filled- 

Broadway,  cor.  Eleventh  St, 
New  York. 


GREAT  BARGAINS. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

WILL  OFFER  DURING  THE  NEXT  THIRTY  DAYS  A^ 
SPEOIAL  LINE  OF 


EASTERN 

R-XJ<3-S 

AT  LOWER  PRICES 

THAN  EVER  BEFORE  QUOTED. 


NEW  YORK. 


BODY  BRYSSKI^S 

CARPETS. 

SPECIAL  BAKGAINS. 

JUST  RECEIVED  FBFJIH  FROM  THE  LOOMS, 

5<M)  DIFFERENT  STYLES  BFiiT  5-FRAMES,  AT  ABOUT 
THE  PRICE  OF  AN  ORDINARY  TAPESTRY. 

INGRAIN  CARPETS. 

lObO  PIECES  BEST  ALL-WOOL  EXTRA-SUPERS,  AT  LESS 
THAN  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

EXTRAORDINARY  AHRAGTIONS 

IN  EVERY  DEPARTMENT. 

LACE  CURTAINS. 

500  PAIRS,  ALL  VARIETIES,  AT  LESS  THAN  IMPORTA¬ 
TION  PRICE.S. 

CHENILLE  AND  TURCOMAN  CURTAINS. 

THE  LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  EVER  DISPLAYED,  FROM 
$3.50  PER  PAIR. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  GO., 

Sixth  Avenue  and  1.3th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


RIDLEYS. 

Grand,  Allen  and  Orchard  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


LINENS. 

ONE  LOT  6-4  UNBLEACHED  TABLE  LINEN  AT  ’JSC. 
AND  30c. 

56-INCH  6-4  UNBLEACHED  TABLE  LINEN,  HAND¬ 
SOME  COLORED  BORDERS,  40c.  A  YARD ;  EXTRA 
HEAVY  AT  50c.  A  YARD. 

BLEACHED  TABLE  DAMASKS,  56-INCH,  40C.  ;  62- 
INCH,  65c. ;  AND  64-INCH,  75c. 


LINEN  NAPKINS. 

J  DINNER  NAPKINS,  79c.,  $1,  $1.25,  $1.50  A 
DOZEN. 

J  DINNER  NAPKINS,  $1.50,  $2,  $’2.50,  AND  $3  A 
DOZEN. 

1000  DOZEN  ALL  LINEN  DAMASK  TOWELS,  VERY 
FINE,  ‘24  INCHES  BY  48  INCHES,  .4T  25c.  EACH. 


375  PAIRS  (HANDSOME  DADOS)  TINSEL  EFFECT, 
$3.76  AND  $4.50  A  PAIR ;  worth  $5.25  and  $6.50. 

175  PAIRS  HANDSOME  CHENILLE  AND  GOLD  TIN¬ 
SEL  DADOS  AT  $6  AND  $9;  WORTH  $8.50  AND  $12. 


LACE  CURTAINS. 

IN  GUIPURE,  NOTTINGHAM,  AND  FEATHER  DE¬ 
SIGNS,  LATEST  PATTERNS,  95c.,  $1.25,  $1.75,  $2  50, 
$3.50,  TO  $14  A  PAIR. 

LACE  BED  SPREADS,  $1.75,  $’2.’25,  $3,  $3,50,  TO 
$25  A  SET. 

LACE  LAMBREQUINS,  35C.,  45C.,  59C.,  75C.,  TO 
$2.25  EACH. 

FELT  AND  SILK  PLUSH  MANTEL  LAMBREQUINS, 
ALL  NEW  PATTERNS,  EMBROIDERED  AND  AP- 
PLIQUED. 

CORSETS. 

1000  PAIRS  OF  THE  WELL  KNOWN  R.  O.  1  CHa 
CORSETS,  IN  WHITE,  ALL  PERFECT  j  wUUl 
GOODS,  AND  UNUSUALLY  GOOD  VALUE,  )  A  PAIR. 


LOT  FINE  SILK  UMBRELLAS,  HAVING  NATURAL 
HANDLES,  AT  $1.50;  WORTH  $3. 

BEADS  AND  CLOAK  CLASPS  IN  EVERY  CONCEIV¬ 
ABLE  SHAPE  AND  COLOR,  AND  AT  VERY  LOWEST 
PRICES. 

’20,(K)0  COPlFi!  OF  SHF.ET  MUSIC,  IN  PACKAGES  OP 
10  PIECES,  AT  Kit*.  A  PACKAGE. 


FASHION  MAGAZINE. 

F.ALL  NUMBKK  NOW  READY’. 

SAMPLE  COPIES,  15  CENTS’,  SUBSCRIPTION, 

50  CENTS  PER  ANNUM. 


EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SONSr 

30f>,  311,  31  li  to  3«l  <1RAN£>  ST. 

56,  .58  TO  70  ALLEN  STREET, 

59  TO  65  ORCHARD  ST. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO., 

5»  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  of  Exchange. 

Issue  Commercial  and  TKAVErj.ERs’ 
Ckedii'S,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  ai.l  Foreign 
Countries. 


Stained  Glass  for  Churches. 

CHARLES  BOOTH,  Glaw  Stainer. 

C.  P.  HO«£lMAN,  Metal  Worker. 

OTTO  GAKRTNER,  Ileeoralor. 

('horrhiuan  Railding,  47  Larayttii^  Place,  \ew  Yoik. 

Memorial  Windows,  Domestic  Stained  Glass  and  Decorative 
Panels  for  Wall  Snrfaces. 

Commonion  Plate,  Memorial  Tablets,  Vases,  Crortes,  Lec¬ 
terns,  Alms  Basons,  Chnrcb  Lights,  etc. 

Plain  and  Decorative  Painting,  Embroideries,  Banners 
and  Texts  ;  Wood-work  for  Chnrch  Fnrposes. 

Mr.  Onertner  would  call  special  attention  to  his  facilities 
for  Mouse  Decoration.  An  experience  of  ten  years  in  Ihe 
decorating  of  some  of  the  finest  dwellings  In  and  about 
New  York  City,  to  which  he  can  refer.  Induces  him  to  invite 
correspondence  with  owners  contemplating  the  decoration 
of  tlielr  homes  either  In  simple  or  elaborate  treatment. 
K.STIMATK.S  AND  DKSiaJVS  ON  A  D  D  LICATION. 


Not  in  the  Swim 


15y  any  means,  but  immeasurably  ahead. 
AVilltox  &  (;il>bi  Automatic  Sewing  .Machine 
combines  every  desirabie  feature  with  least 
possible  worry,  work  and  risk  to  health. 

WillcoK  &  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co.,  658  Broadway,  N.  7. 


I  SALARY  SrS 


Man  Wanted 

In  Ida  locality.  ResiMinsIble  house.  References  ex. 

Wiooged.  GAY  &  BKOH.l’A  BarclartM.tN.Y. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Mine.  GIOVANNI, 

Private  and  Select  Home  for  Young  Ladies, 

103  East  61st  Street,  New  York. 

Music,  Langungrs,  and  Art  taught.  Special  course  In 
Englit-h  If  desired.  Higbest  testlmcnlnls.  Twelve  years 
head  of  the  music  depnriment  .at  .Mrs.  Life’s  Seminary, 
Rye,  N.  Y. 


THE  COLLEatATE  SC'lKtOL. 

(For.NPEU  A.  D.  1820.) 

7141  Madison  Avenae,  Central  Park,  New  Y'ork. 

Rev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

English  and  Classical  Day  School  tor  Boys,  with  Primary 
Department.  Gymnasium.  New  building  crjtnplete  In  IM 
Bp|x>lntment8.  The  66th  school  year  begins  Wednesrlay, 
Sept.  ‘HM,  188.5.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 


MISSES  GRINNELL’S 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNO  LADII» 
AND  CHILDREN. 

.83  East  3.'>tli  Street,  New  Y’ork. 

Will  reopen  October  1.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 


^MISS  J.  F.  WREAKS,  939  Madison  Avenae, 
IvM.  New  York.  Boarding  and  Day  S<-hfX)l  for  Young 
Ladles  and  Children.  Special  class  for  little  boys.  Also 
Kindergarten.  Reojxins  Sept.  ’i8th. 


UPMON  NF-MINARY.  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Number  llmlte<J.  Boys  kept  the  entire  year  If  desired, 
Fite  for  College  or  Buslntwa.  Sixteenth  year  begins  Sept. 
Ist.  For  circulars  or  references.  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal, 
_ New  Prt^Um,  Litchfield  county,  Ct, 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOE  LZmOB  TTinVZESXTT, 

Bethlekera,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions  of 
the  ormntry,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  apply  to  W,  ULRICH,  Principal. 

Elxtra  Summer  session  July  Ist— special  preparation  tor 
Fall  examliwUdn  of  Lehigh  University. 
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SPIKHIHe. 

BT  HELEN  HUNT  JACKSON. 

Like  a  blind  spinner  in  the  sun, 

I  tread  my  days ; 

I  know  that  all  the  threads  will  run 
Appointed  ways ; 

I  know  each  day  will  bring  its  task, 

And  being  blind,  no  more  I  ask. 

I  do  not  know  the  use  or  name 
Of  that  I  spin ; 

I  only  know  that  some  one  came, 

And  laid  within 

My  hand  the  thresul,  and  said  “Since  you 
Are  blind,  but  one  thing  you  can  do.” 

Sometimes  the  threads  so  rough  and  fast 
And  tangled  fly, 

I  know  wild  storms  are  sweeping  past. 

And  fear  that  I 

Shall  fall ;  but  dare  not  try  to  find 
A  safer  place,  since  I  am  blind. 

I  know  not  why,  but  I  am  sure 
That  tint  and  place 
In  some  great  fabric  to  endure 
Past  time  and  race 

My  threads  will  have;  so  from  the  first. 
Though  blind,  I  never  felt  accurst. 

I  think  perhaps  this  trust  has  sprung 
From  one  short  word 
Said  over  me  wiien  I  was  young — 

So  j’oung,  I  heard 

It.  knowing  not  that  God’s  name  signed 
My  brow,  and  sealed  me  His,  though  blind. 

But  whether  this  be  seal  or  sign 
Within,  without, 

It  matters  not.  The  bond  divine 
I  never  doubt. 

I  know  He  set  me  here,  and  still. 

And  glad,  and  blind,  I  wait  His  will; 

But  listen,  listen,  day  by  day. 

To  hear  their  tread 
Who  bear  the  finished  web  away, 

.4nd  cut  the  thread, 

And  bring  Gotl’s  message  in  the  sun, 
“Thou  poor  blind  spinner,  work  is  done." 


LESSONS  TAUGHT  BY  THE  LIFE  OF  ENO(  H. 

By  Anson  Smyth,  D.D. 

Cleveland,  October,  1885. 

M'j  dear  Dr.  Field :  The  iwet  tells  us  that  the 
lives  of  great  men  teach  us  that  we  may  make 
our  lives  sublime,  and  in  dying  leave  behind 
us  foot-prints  which  shall  guide  and  bless 
those  who  succeed  us.  And  surely  from  the 
life  of  the  man  who  had  the  testimony  that  he 
pleased  God,  we  can  gain  lessons  of  the  great¬ 
est  value. 

Enoch’s  life  teaches  us  that  under  the  most 
unfavorable  conditions,  we  can  maintain  com¬ 
panionship  with  God.  How  often  are  we  ready 
to  excuse  our  Christian  deficiencies  on  the 
ground  that  we  are  obliged  to  bear  company 
with  those  of  irreligious  character,  and  are 
thus  constrained  to  undue  conformity  to  this 
wicked  world.  Many  solemn  vows  go  unper¬ 
formed,  for  the  reason  that  the  god  of  this 
world  stands  in  our  way.  When  asked  why  we 
do  not  maintain  a  closer  walk  with  God,  how 
apt  we  are  to  cast  the  blame  on  others,  on  the 
society  in  which  we  move.  Men  say  “  We  must 
not  be  iieculiar  and  make  ourselves  offensive 
to  those  with  whom  we  have  intimate,  sociai, 
and  business  relations,  by  too  firm  an  adhesion 
to  our  principles ;  we  must  not  drive  from  us 
the  worldly  and  the  ungodly  with  whom  we 
have  daily  intercourse.  True,  this  conformity 
to  the  world  does  hinder  our  Christian  life,  our 
growth  in  grace,  our  walk  with  God.  It  does 
sometimes  take  us  to  the  haunts  of  fashion  and 
vanity,  where  God  and  the  interests  of  the 
soul  are  forgotten,  where  death  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  are  thoughts  never  entertained ;  it  takes 
us  away  from  *he  place  of  prayer,  where  hum¬ 
ble  souls  confess  their  sins,  and  pray  that  they 
may  be  kept  from  all  evil.  It  sometimes  un¬ 
fits  us  for  activity  in  the  service  of  God,  creat¬ 
ing  in  us  a  disrelish  for  the  duties  of  the  closet 
an^_acta  of  devotion.  But  really  we  cannot 
welllaelp  all  this,  wrong  as  it  is,  for  our  com- 
pauionshii>3  are  all  against  us.” 

WhafTf^noch  had  thus  thought  and  talked? 
Never  then  would  have  b€*en  written  of  him 
“  He  had  the  testimony  that  he  pleased  God.” 
Never  then  should  we  have  heard  of  his  glori¬ 
ous  translation.  But  not  thus  did  Enoch  think 
or  talk.  Not  popular  practice,  but  God’s  holy 
will  was  the  law  of  his  life.  He  would  walk 
with  none  who  did  not  walk  toward  heaven. 
He  would  not  sacrifice  God’s  companionship, 
whatever  social  and  business  api>eals  mlglit  be 
made  to  him.  He  may  not  have  been  popular 
with  all  his  neighbors  and  townsmen.  His 
godly  walk  may  not  have  been  the  admirmion 
of  ungodly  men. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  If  Enoch  could 
walk  with  God,  who  cannot  ?  He  was  a  man 
subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are.  He  felt 
none  of  the  better  influences  which  surround 
us.  No  holy  examples  challenged  his  imita¬ 
tion.  No  written  Gospel,  no  fraternal  greet¬ 
ings  and  sympathies,  no  sweet  hour  of  social 
prayer,  no  singing  by  loving  souls  of  Jesus  and 
His  love,  bade  him  be  of  gooil  cheer,  and  go 
on  his  way  rejoicing.  So  to  si>eak,  he  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  way  to  heaven.  Through  count¬ 
less  dangers  and  difficulties  he  made  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  eternal  life.  If  he  walked  with  God, 
cannot  we?  Enoch’s  God  will  be  our  guide  if 
we  accept  his  companionship. 

The  life  of  Enoch  shows  the  sanctifying  and 
ennobling  influence  of  a  close  walk  with  God, 
That  this  man’s  character  was  pure  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  no  one  can  doubt.  How  did  he  ac<iuire 
this  blessed  spiritual  culture  of  mind  and 
heart  ?  Of  whom  was  he  the  pupil  that  he  had 
so  well  been  taught  the  most  blessed  of  all 
knowledge  ?  From  no  school,  no  human  teach¬ 
er,  had  he  learned  how  to  be  beautiful  in  life 
and  holy  in  character.  His  long  and  intimate 
fellowship  with  God,  moulded  him  into  this 
l)erfection  of  character. 

Our  attainments  in  any  department  of  labor, 
greatly  depend  upon  the  patterns  which  we 
copy,  the  masters  and  models  that  we  study. 
Walking  with  God,  Enoch  had  before  him  the 
I>erfection  of  excellence,  the  glory  of  holiness. 
“Beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  we  are 
changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to 
glory.”  Meeting  God  in  the  mountain,  Moses 
came  down  to  the  people  with  countenance  all 
aglow  with  divine  illumination. 

“  .V  Persian  fable  says :  One  day 
A  wanderer  found  a  lump  of  clay 
So  rinlolent  of  sweet  perfume. 

Its  odors  scentwl  all  the  room. 

‘  What  art  thou  ?  ’  was  his  quick  demand ; 

‘  .Yrt  thou  some  gt'ni  from  the  Samarcaud, 

Or  spikenard  in  this  rude  disguise. 

Or  other  costly  merchandise  ?’ 

•  Nay  !  I  am  but  a  lump  of  clay.’ 

‘  Then  whence  this  wondrous  sweetness — say  ?  ’ 

‘  Friend,  if  the  secret  I  disclose, 

1  hare  been  dtcelling  with  the  rose.’ 

Sweet  parable !  .And  will  not  those 
Who  love  to  dwell  with  Sharon’s  rose 
Distil  sweet  odors  all  around. 

Though  low  and  mean  themselves  are  found  ? 

Dear  Lord,  abide  with  u-*,  that  we 

May  draw  our  perfume  fresh  from  Thee.” 

Y'es,  simple  though  we  are,  by  walking  with 
Go«l  we  can  become  true,  beautiful,  and  holy. 
The  life  and  translation  of  Enoch  teach  us  the 
biessed  results  of  divine  comi>aniouship.  At 
last  his  long  walk  on  earth  reached  its  close. 
What  then  ?  God  took  him,  took  him  far  away 
from  all  that  had  tried  and  vexed  his  righteous 
soul,  away  from  the  scenes  of  wickedness, 
which  for  three  hundred  years  had  pained  his 
heart.  Took  him,  not  worn  out  with  disease 
and  suffering,  not  through  the  gates  of  death 
and  the  grave,  not  through  the  dark  valley, 
not  through  the  cold  waters  of  the  death 
stream.  Three  thousand  years  after  he  went 


up  into  heaven,  St.Paul  wrote :  “  By  faith  Enoch 
was  translated  that  he  should  not  see  death.” 

Since  Enoch’s  day,  many  faithful  ones  have 
walked  with  God,  having  the  blessed  testimony 
that  with  their  lives  God  was  well  pleased. 
Though  no  personal  translation  was  theirs, 
God  has  taken  them  to  Himself.  True,  they 
died,  but  for  them  death  had  no  sting.  They 
were  buried,  but  the  grave  achieved  no  victory. 
Their  immortal  souls  were  translated  to  that 
world  where  there  Is  no  death,  neither  sorrow, 
nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
l)ain,  for  the  former  things  have  passed  away. 
Many  of  those  now  living  are  walking  with 
God.  Sorrows  they  have  and  sore  temptations, 
still  onward,  gladly,  joyfully,  they  go,  for  they 
have  the  testimony  that  they  please  God.  Their 
faith  is  strong,  their  hope  is  bright  and  sure. 
In  His  own  good  time  God  will  take  them  to 
Himself.  So  shall  they  be  forever  with  the 
Lord.  _ 


TEMPERANCE  JUBILEE  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

By  William  F.  Breed,  D.D. 

Minor  centennials  may  be  held  almost  any¬ 
where  in  this  broad  land,  but  when  it  comes  to 
centennials  of  national,  of  world-wide  dimen¬ 
sions  and  imix)rt,  the  ordained  place  for  hold¬ 
ing  them  seems  to  be  in  this  city  at  the  junction 
of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill.  It  was  above 
the  roof  of  that  old  brick  hall  in  Chestnut 
street,  that  the  immortal  bell  sounded  out  the 
decree  of  the  brave  hearted  colonists— “  Pro¬ 
claim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof.”  And  it  was  from  the 
office  of  a  Philadelphia  physician,  that  one 
Iiumlred  years  ago  tlie  alarm  was  sounded 
against  a  foe  more  formidable  many  times 
over  than  all  the  Parliaments,  and  all  tlie  red¬ 
coat  cavalry,  musketry,  and  artillery,  of  King 
George  III.  One  of  our  missionaries  saw  in 
Southern  India,  a  great  tree  growing  out  of  the 
walls  of  an  ancient  Hindoo  temple,  and  as  the 
tree  grew,  the  heavy  stones  in  the  massive  wall 
separated.  Root-fibres  of  the  tree  inserted 
themselves  in  minute  crevices,  or  made  crev- 
ic5s  for  themselves,  and  as  the  rootlings  be¬ 
came  roots  and  still  enlarged,  the  mortar  gave 
w’ay,  and  by  steady,  i)ersistent,  resolute  pro¬ 
gress,  they  divorced  stone  from  stone,  letting 
in  the  rain  and  wind,  and  these  allies,  working 
hand  in  hand,  wrought  together  for  the  ruin 
of  the  temple  defiled  and  condemned  by  the 
iniquities  of  idol  worship. 

And  a  right  idea,  an  idea  that  voices  a  call 
from  the  heart  of  society  against  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  some  gigantic  wrong,  a  wrong  that 
breeds  crime,  breaks  hearts,  and  gives  the  peo¬ 
ple  tears  to  drink  in  great  measure,  is  a  seed 
from  the  hand  of  the  Divine  sower,  and  where 
it  takes  root,  it  roots  up  and  roots  out  the  very 
foundations  of  the  wrong.  Such  an  idea  was 
that  dropped  by  Dr.  Rush  one  hundred  years 
ago.  It  should,  however,  be  said  that  the  first 
seed-sowing  in  this  plantation  was  dropped  by 
another  hand,  eleven  years  before  the  issue  of 
Dr.  Rush’s  pamphlet,  and  hence  that  the  true 
centennial  passed  in  the  year  1874.  For  in 
1774,  there  went  forth  from  the  press  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  an  essay  from  the  pen  of  a  Quaker 
schoolmaster  of  Huguenot  descent,  Anthony 
Benezet,  under  the  title  “  The  Mighty  De¬ 
stroyer  Displayed,  in  some  account  of  the 
Dreadful  Havoc  made  by  the  Mistaken  Use, 
as  well  as  the  Abuse,  of  Distilled  Spirituous 
Liiiuors.”  Friend  Benezet  took  even  higher 
ground  than  Dr.  Rush.  He  advised  against 
the  ordinary  use  of  any  drink  “  which  is  liable 
to  steal  away  a  man’s  senses  and  render  him 
foolish,  irascible,  uncontrollable,  and  danger¬ 
ous.”  The  pamphlet  contains  forty-eight  duo¬ 
decimo  imges,  and  the  one  copy  extant  in  this 
city,  is  in  tlie  possession  of  tlie  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society. 

Five  hundred  delegates  were  enrolletl,  dele¬ 
gates  from  all  sections  of  the  land.  The  Con¬ 
vention  met  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  Thirteenth 
and  Arch  streets,  and  under  its  beautiful  ceil¬ 
ing  Philadelphians  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
and  hearing  the  veterans,  tlie  giants,  the 
queens,  of  the  great  Reformation :  Dr.  Theo¬ 
dore  L.  Cuyler,  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Dr.  Dan¬ 
iel  Dorchester,  to  whose  work  on  Religious 
Progress  the  Christian  world  is  so  deeply  in¬ 
debted;  Mr.  J.  H.  Campbell,  President  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Society; 
Senator  Blair,  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  Dr, 
Oronhyatekha  of  London,  Canada,  President 
of  the  Grand  Council  of  Chiefs  of  Canada,  and 
many  more. 

But  the  grand  feature  of  the  Convention  was 
the  meeting  on  Thursday  evening  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music.  That  fine  Hall  has  been  filled 
more  than  once  in  its  day,  but  this  time  it  was 
more  than  full.  It  was  so  full  that  if  in  the 
crush  some  one  had  fainted,  he  would  not  have 
had  room  to  fall  down.  Full  four  thousand 
people  were  packed  together.  The  scene  be¬ 
fore  the  eye  reminded  one  of  De  Quincey’s 
dreams  of  human  faces— an  acre  or  two  of  hu¬ 
man  faces,  eight  thousand  eyes  all  converged 
ui)on  one  spot.  The  sight  and  tlie  spirit  of  the 
people  would  have  been  a  tonic  for  the  politi¬ 
cian.  The  song  it  sang  was  “  More  to  Follow.” 
This  movement  indicates  not  a  tidal  wave,  but 
a  Gulf  Stream.  The  people  are  getting  hold 
of  the  idea,  or  else  the  idea  is  getting  hold  of 
them,  that  the  dram-shop  must  go. 

Long  before  the  time  named  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  exercises,  the  house  was  packed, 
and  many  in  the  jam  wished  that  the  inexora¬ 
ble  red  tape  had  given  way  and  the  exercises 
liegun  without  keeping  such  a  mass  of  i>eople 
for  about  a  half  hour  counting  the  seconds, 
while  every  second  seemed  about  live  minutes 
long.  Never  were  the  fine  acoustic  properties 
of  the  Academy  more  finely  tested.  Scarcely 
a  word  was  lost  even  to  those  who  fringed  the 
various  galleries  and  crowded  the  doorways. 

Gen.  Louis  Wagner,  a  General  in  the  Tem¬ 
perance  army  as  well  as  in  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  with  his  commanding  iierson  and 
voice,  presided.  Col.  George  W.  Bain  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  made  a  telling  speech.  He  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  Rev.  James  M.  Cleary,  president  of 
the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union,  who 
made  an  excellent  address,  and  wisely  advo¬ 
cated  the  high  penalty  measure  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  Prohibition  where  the  latter  was  for 
the  present  unattainable.  The  last  address, 
and  almost  the  best,  was  that  of  Miss  Frances 
E.  Willard.  It  was  surprising  how  her  voice, 
with  as  little  apixirent  effort  on  her  part  as  if 
she  was  speaking  in  a  parlor,  was  carried  to 
the  remotest  ear  in  the  vast  assembly.  Tears 
fell  and  applause  thundered  as  she  siioke. 
The  interest  of  the  audience  did  not  fiag  for  an 
instant.  An  overflow  meeting  was  held  at  the 
same  time  in  Horticultural  Hall  near  by.  Un- 
iiuestionably  the  results  of  this  Convention 
will  be  felt  as  a  jicrmanent  force  in  the  veins 
and  bones  of  this  great  cause. 

There  was  just  one  fly  in  the  ointment ;  not 
a  large  one,  but  too  large  to  be  there.  What¬ 
ever  freedom  of  utterance  is  allowed  in  a  con¬ 
vention  called  for  a  given  purpose,  is  necessa¬ 
rily  limited  by  the  special  object  for  which  the 
call  is  issued.  This  Convention  was  called  ex¬ 
clusively  to  consider  the  great  subject  of  Tem- 
lierance— of  the  liquor  manufacture,  traffic,  and 
use.  Therefore  to  take  advantage  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  advocacy  of  other  reforms,  about 
wliich  there  is  great  diversity  of  view  among 
Temi>erance  people,  to  attemiit  the  advocacy 
of  Parnellism  or  even  of  Woman  Suffrage,  be¬ 
trayed  a  want  of  delicacy  in  the  perception  of 
what  was  fair,  right,  and  becoming. 


THE  LATE  REV.  SAMUEL  H.  GRIDLEY,  D.D. 

DiKoane  of  Sev.  Dr.  J.  Jemuus  Porter. 

“It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning 
than  to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting.”  Its  lessons 
are  more  needful.  They  pertain  to  the  passage  be¬ 
tween  the  life  that  now  is  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

This  house  of  God  is  to-day  a  house  of  mourn¬ 
ing.  The  old  beloved  pastor  is  gone ;  the  faithful 
Gospel  preacher  is  silent.  He  spread  many  a  rich 
spiritual  feast  before  you.  He  brought  “  beaten 
oil  ”  into  the  sanctuary.  Many  can  say  of  him  as 
Cleopas  said  of  his  Master:  “Did  not  our  hearts 
burn  within  us  while  He  talked  witli  us  by  the  way, 
and  while  He  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures  ?  ” 

Never  did  he  bring  into  this  sanctuary  a  more 
impressive  lesson  than  he  brings  to-day.  “  He  be¬ 
ing  dead,  yet  speaketh.”  He  speaks  of  life,  death, 
and  immortality.  He  tells  us  all  how  to  live  and 
how  to  die. 

It  would  seem  to  me  more  fitting  that  I  should 
sit  with  the  children  in  the  pews  to-day,  for  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  speaking  at  the  funeral  of  my  father. 
Y’et  I  readily  understand  the  feeling  that  promptetl 
him  to  mention  my  name  in  a  memorandum  made 
three  and  a  half  years  ago  containing  suggestions 
concerning  his  funeral. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  this  Autumn  he,  with  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Wood  of  Geneva,  stepped  from  the  train 
at  Watertown.  As  he  took  niy  hand  he  said  fa¬ 
miliarly  “  Jermain,  I  ttiink  I  know  why  you  .sent 
for  me  to  addri'ss  you  at  tliis  installation  service 
to-morrow.  Y’our  fatlier  is  too  infirm  to  come, 
and  I  come  next.”  Yes,  Brother  Gridley,  you 
know  very  well  that  you  come  next.  What  words 
of  loving  admonition — words  of  beauty  and  of 
blessing — flowed  from  him  on  the  following  day  in 
the  eliarge  to  tlie  pastor.  “.Ajiples  of  gold  in  pic¬ 
tures  of  silver.” 

My  accpiaintanee  with  Dr.  Gridley  dates  back 
more  ttian  fifty  years,  and  lie  has  always  been  to 
me  tlie  model  minister.  Looking  back  over  tlie 
half  century,  I  can  see  and  hear  him  to-day  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  as  though  it  were  yesterday.  He  was  a 
young  minister  of  twenty-nine,  and  I  a  boy  of  ton. 
My  father  took  me  out  some  miles  to  a  funeral.  I 
remember  liis  saying  to  my  mother  as  we  were 
leaving,  “  Brother  Gridley  will  preach,  but  to  meet 
any  contingency  I  have  some  notes  in  my  pocket 
on  the  text  ‘  Be  ye  also  ready.’  ” 

Brother  Gridley  was  there.  The  old  farm-house 
was  crowded,  and  the  people  sitting  on  boards  all 
through  the  large  rooms.  After  singing  and  pray¬ 
er,  Mr.  Gridley  rose,  Bible  in  hand,  and  announced 
his  text :  “  Be  ye  also  ready :  for  in  such  an  hour 
as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  Man  eometh.” 

He  talked  to  the  people  of  the  issues  of  life  and 
what  it  was  to  bo  ready  for  tlie  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man.  His  voice  fell  upon  my  ears  like  the  mu¬ 
sic  of  the  Gospel.  There  was  no  effort  at  elo- 
(jnence.  .All  was  quiet,  but  it  was  clear  and  loving 
and  faithful,  and  it  seemed  to  my  boyish  imagina¬ 
tion  like  as  if  John  the  Beloved  Disciple  was 
preaching  of  Jesus.  That  was  the  first  time  I 
heard  him  preach,  and  from  that  day  on  there  has 
ever  been  to  me  a  fascination  in  the  preaching  of 
Samuel  H.  Gridley. 

To  no  one  man,  save  my  own  fatlier,  have  I  been 
so  indebted  for  counsel  and  encouragement  in  life. 
He  encouraged  me  to  get  a  liberal  education  and 
to  seek  the  ministry.  He  met  me  often  in  my 
course  of  study  (for  lie  was  both  friend  and  pastor 
in  my  father's  house),  and  he  never  met  mo  with¬ 
out  a  <iuestion  as  to  liow  I  was  getting  on,  and  a 
loving  word  of  counsel.  Do  you  wonder  that  ho 
was  to  me  the  model  minister  ?  During  the  w'ln- 
mer  vacation  after  my  middle  year  in  the  sennna- 
ry,  he  called  a  special  meeting  of  Prosbyteify  to 
examine  me  for  license  in  your  old  church  uptown, 
and  there  I  prcaciied  my  first  sermon  before  a  lit¬ 
tle  gathering  of  brethren,  all  of  whom  haveUiow 
passed  tlirough  the  gates  into  tlie  city. 

He  was  with  us  at  the  burial  of  myUin;i!j||®  i-s. 
He-gave  tlie  main  addiess  at  flie  fuiifSTl  of^PS-f?r- 
ther  ill  1808  and  of  my  mother  in  1877.  • 

III  describing  his  life-long  friend  and  brothe'c,  he 
dt'scribi'd  himself.  “  Our  Father  Porter  wi'is  a 
John  among  his  brethren,  and  was  so  regarded  liy 
common  consent.  Tlie  sjiirit  of  the  man  and  min¬ 
ister,  the  love,  the  faitli,  the  law  of  kindness  tlukt 
ever  dwelt  upon  his  lips,  the  meekness,  the  cliardy, 
and  the  interest  in  the  ailvancing  glory  of  Christ 
and  the  salvation  of  men,  rendered  his  presence 
and  conver-sation  a  privilege  and  a  charm. 

In  length  of  days  al.so  his  relation  to  his  early 
associates  in  the  ministry  was  like  tliat  of  John  to 
the  college  of  .Apostles.  John  outlived  the  rest  of 
the  twelve,  and  though  a  partaker  with  them  in 
the  baptism  of  suffering,  y<‘t  unlike  them  he  escap¬ 
ed  martyrdom,  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  in 
great  age.  .And  so  our  friend  and  father  has  out¬ 
lived  his  brethren  and  liiigereil  in  the  house  of  God 
below,  until  he  has  reminded  us  of  him  who  was 
carrieil  tlit're  to  .say  “  Little  children,  love  one  ano¬ 
ther.” 

He  belonged  to  a  constellation  of  stars  of  no  or¬ 
dinary  mugiiitude  and  brilliancy.  He  was  the  com¬ 
panion  of  .Axtell,  of  Crosby,  of  Dwight,  of  Orton 
and  Merrill,  of  the  Strongs,  of  Chauneey  and  .Ansel 
D.  Eddy,  of  Hubbell  and  Y'oung,  of  Barton  and 
Lane,  of  Lansing  and  Richards  and  Hopkins,  of 
Louiisbery  and  Squler.  From  that  constellation 
he  so  beautifully  describes,  whose  jieii  but  his  own 
would  omit  the  name  of  Samuel  H.  Gridley  ? 

AVhat  a  meeting  must  these  fellow-laborers  liave ! 
If  there  be  recognition  among  the  redeemed,  what 
must  be  th(‘  greetings  of  these  spirits  of  the  just ! 
.And  if  the  departing  saints  may  bear  me.ssage3  to 
those  gone  before,  what  tidings  has  our  father 
borne  to  his  brethren !  AVhat  could  he  tell  them 
of  us  their  children  ?  and  what  of  the  churches 
which  they  loved  ?  and  what  of  the  progress  of  the 
Kingdom  ?  AA’ould  they  not  all  and  each  want  to 
ask  him  “  AA'atchman,  what  of  the  night?”  Do 
you  think  Brother  Gridley  could  answer  “  Breth¬ 
ren,  the  grey  dawn  of  the  millennial  morning 
breaks ” ? 

.And  what  an  honor  did  God  put  upon  His  ser¬ 
vant  that  his  sun  declined  so  slowly  and  .set  in  an 
evening  so  calm  and  beautiful!  “.At  evening  time 
it  shall  be  light.”  .And  now  that  his  sun  has  set  in 
an  unclouded  evening  sky,  who  can  doubt  that  its 
rising  upon  the  shore  of  eternity  is  as  a  glorious 
morning  ?  “  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 

and  let  nij’  last  end  be  like  his.” 

If  I  seem  to  speak  too  freely  of  my  own  person¬ 
al  relation  with  Dr.  Griilley,  it  is  because  of  the 
extemporaneous  character  of  my  remarks,  and  be* 
cause  I  must  speak  of  him  as  I  knew,  admirtxi,  and 
loved  him.  .And  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  further  that 
Dr.  Gridley  s  own  hand  has  funiished  me  with  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  own  life.  In  the  memoran<iuni 
I  spoke  of,  making  suggestions  to  his  children  con¬ 
cerning  his  funeral,  he  also  mentioned  that  he  had 
prepared  and  would  eiiclo.se  with  it  a  few  facts  con¬ 
cerning  his  life.  This  was  a  kind  and  thoughtful 
thing  in  him,  as  he  was  appnachiiig  fourscore  and 
looking  forward  to  the  passage  of  the  river.  I  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  good  suggestion  to  all  of  us,  as  being 
in  the  line  of  the  divine  injunction  “Set  thy  house 
in  onler.”  It  secures  accuracy  as  to  tlie  datc-s  and 
facts.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  Dr. 
(iridley  himself  .speak  to  you  to-day  : 

.VITO-BIOORAPHY. 

I  was  bora  on  the  28th  of  December,  1802.  in  the 
town  of  I’ans,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.  From  the  age 
of  two  years  to  eleven  or  twelve,  I  was  so  afflicteil 
with  the  asthma  as  to  endanger  my  life,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  promise  of  usefulness  if  continued 
to  the  yeaisi  of  manhood.  I  had  a  ta.ste  for  study, 
and  there  being  a  college  within  sight  of  my  father's 
house,  I  conceived  the  idea  ami  desire  of  a  liU?raI 
tHlucation,  even  while  too  feeble  in  health  to  enter 
upon  any  preparation  for  a  college  life.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  asthma  left  me,  I  began  the  study 
of  the  Latin  language,  and  pursu***!  it  fora  .single 
AA'inter.  but  having  occasion  to  work  on  my  father'.s 
farm  in  the  Summer,  and  my  puniose  to  enter  col¬ 
lege  being  yet  undecided,  my  pursuit  of  classical 
study  was  only  occasional  and  fitful  for  several 
subse<iuent  years.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  my 


hopeful  conversion  to  Christ,  and  a  desire  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  fixed  my  mind  on  a  course  of  college 
studies,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  I  became  a 
member  of  Hamilton  college  in  the  Sophomore 
class.  My  stay,  however,  closed  with  the  end  of 
the  year,  for  my  Imprudence  suspended  my  ability 
to  study,  and  I  returned  to  the  farm.  On  the  re¬ 
turn  of  health  after  a  vacation  of  tw^o  years,  I 
sought  the  private  instruction  of  a  former  teacher, 
the  Rev.  AVilliam  R.  AVeeks,  D.D.,  a  man  of  finished 
scholarship  and  then  preaching  the  Gospel  a  short 
distance  from  my  home.  AAqth  him  I  not  only  re¬ 
viewed  former  studies,  but  gave  attention  to  sev¬ 
eral  new  ones  found  in  the  college  curriculum, 
besides  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  theology. 
In  the  Fall  of  1826,  I  became  a  member  of  the 
.Auburn  Seminary,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  the  AA’inter  of  1829  by  the  Oneida  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  in  May  following,  became  a  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  in  Springfield,  Erie  county,  in  this  State. 
About  this  time  I  was  niarrletl  to  Mary  Ann  Hart 
of  Hartford,  Oneida  county.  I  was  long  enough 
in  this  place  to  learn  something  of  missionary  life, 
and  I  have  much  reason  to  thank  God  for  the 
discipline  through  which  I  was  called  to  pass.  I 
began  to  preach  in  a  common  schoolhouse,  which 
my  people  shared  with  those  of  other  feeble 
churches,  afterwards  in  an  unfinished  building, 
and  ultimately  in  a  common  ball  room.  I  laboreil 
also  in  the  country  round  about,  preai-heil  in  pri¬ 
vate  dwellings,  and  in  log  schoolhouses,  and  form¬ 
ed  a  church  in  a  neighboring  town  of  niembei’s  who 
rode  to  the  place  of  meeting  on  the  bottom  of  sletls, 
with  bundles  of  straw  for  eusliions.  I  greatly  en- 
joj’ed  this  preaching  in  a  comparative  wilderness, 
but  must  confess  that  rude  as  were  my  facilities 
for  labor,  and  humble  as  were  my  congregations, 
my  sermons  were  eipially  rude,  and  I  have  wonder¬ 
ed  at  the  patience  of  my  hearers. 

In  the  .Autumn  of  18:50  I  was  installed  the  jias- 
tor  of  the  Congregational  Cliurch  in  Perry,  AVyoni- 
ing  county.  In  this  field  for  five  yeai"s  and  a  half 
I  labored  with  fair  success.  It  was  a  rural  c.mgre- 
gation  of  Eastern  people,  and  of  more  than  ordina¬ 
ry  intelligence  in  the  doetriiies  of  the  Bible.  I 
think  the  people  w<>re  as  useful  to  me  as  I  was  to 
them.  They  furnished  me  strong  motive  for  stinly 
and  diligence  in  my  work.  Owing  to  some  difli- 
culties  which  I  seemed  unable  to  control,  I  resign¬ 
ed  my  charge  in  the  Fall  of  18:55;  but  that  I  acted 
wisely,  I  have  not  since  been  as  confident  as  I  was 
at  tlie  time  the  separation  took  place.  It  was  a 
movement  for  which  I  took  the  sole  responsibility, 
and  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  had  I  remain¬ 
ed,  the  causes  of  separation  might  liave  been  over¬ 
come. 

My  work  as  a  pastor  in  AA'aterloo  began  .April  1st, 
18:56,  and  ended  April  1st,  187:5.  It  liegan  with 
more  apparent  than  real  encouragement,  but  hin- 
dranees  gradually  gave  way,  and  on  the  whole  I 
consider  my  pastoral  relation  to  the  people  of  AV’a- 
terloo  as  an  eminently  happy  one.  I  find  that  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  I  liave  generally  been  hon- 
ortHl  beyond  any  reasonable  expectation  I  could 
have  indulged  at  my  entrance  upon  my  work.  I 
know  that  the  public  estimation  of  my  services 
vastly  transcends  my  own.  My  public  life  has  over 
been  haunted  with  a  sense  of  the  need  of  a  more 
thorough  and  symmetrical  education  for  my  life 
work.  I  am  therefore  a  wonder  to  myself  that 
with  preparation  so  defective  and  with  so  little 
promise  of  success,  I  have  been  able  to  reach  the 
degree  of  usefulness  allotted  to  me.  I  am  at  this 
date  in  the  eightieth  year  of  my  age — without  a 
charge  indeed — but  yet  able  to  pri'iich  the  Gospel 
with  unabated  love  for  the  work,  and  with  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  it  not  8urpa8.sed  in  my  most  palmy  days. 
I  yet  perform  no  little  pastoral  labor  in  visiting  the 
sick,  in  conducting  funeral  services,  etc.,  and  have 
not  ceased  to  .sen-e  the  public  in  other  ways.  But 
these  labors,  I  am  persuaded,  will  shortly  come  to 
an  end,  and  when  they  close  I  indulge  the  humble 
hope  that  I  may  rest  through  grace  alone  in  anoth¬ 
er  and  better  life.  S.  H.  Giiidley. 

“  He  being  dead,  yet  siieaketh.”  .And  how  like 
him  !  No  spirit  of  self-appreciation,  but  of  self¬ 
depreciation.  AA'e  see  liiin  in  this  record  of  him¬ 
self  ju.st  what  we  all  knew  him — “the  humble 
man,  the  meek  and  lowly  follower  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  One.”  O  sweet  simplicity  of  character  and 
life!  He  never  took  the  uppermost  seat,  causing 
his  Lord  to  say  “Friend,  make  way  for  another.” 
Ho  took  the  lowest  seat,  leaving  it  for  his  Lord  to 
Bay  “Friend,  come  up  liigher.” 

It  is  probably  to  most  or  all  of  you  (as  to  me  on 
reading  this  paper)  a  revelation  and  a  surfirise  that 
Dr.  Gridley  did  not  take  a  full  ccdlege  course,  and 
is  not  an  aluniniis  of  Hamilton  College.  It  .seems 
that  he  took  onh’  the  Sophomore  year,  when  his 
health  failed,  and  afterward  n'sunied  his  studios 
under  the  private  tuition  of  Dr.  AA't'eks.  It  seems 
also  that  he  has  felt  tliis  privation  in  all  after-life. 
But  I  venture  to  say  that  neitlnu’  the  churches  he 
has  served,  nor  the  hundreds  of  congregations  to 
wjiicli  he  has  preached  the  Gospel,  have  ever  di.s- 
covered  any  sucli  lack  of  culture  as  he  himself 
felt.  I  venture  further  to  say  that  his  brethrim  in 
Presbytery,  Synod,  and  Gt*iieral  .Assembly,  in  Mi.s. 
Bionarj’  convocations,  when  he  has  add res.sed  great 
congregations  on  tlie  various  asjitsds  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  have  never  dreamed  of  any  lack  of 
culturi'.  Nor  have  those  geiitlemen  associated 
with  him  as  trustee  of  .Auburn  Seminary  and  of 
Hamilton  Colh'ge,  ever  had  a  thought  that  Samuel 
H.  Gridley  was  not  their  peer  in  mental  culture, 
acumen,  sound  It'arning  and  judgment.  Some 
thirty-three  years  ago  the  College  expresstul  it.s 
judgment  of  his  standing  in  the  reimblic  of  lettt'rs 
by  conferring  on  him  the  degree  Divinilatis  Doc- 
t'jr.” 

It  is  evident  to  us  all  that  he  made  up  for  the 
lo.ss  of  the  college  course  by  an  earne.st  and  lift'- 
loiig  attention  to  those  branches  of  study  which 
he  needed  in  the  work  of  th*'  ministry.  .And  yet 
his  death  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  for  himsidf  he 
has  never  seemed  to  know  it.  “  Ble.s.sed  an*  the 
meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  I'artli.” 

It  would  boplea.sant  to  speak  mor<‘  fully  of  tho.se 
elements  of  mind  and  heart  which  wen*  tlie  basis 
of  that  u.seful  life  now  ended. 

He  was  a  symmetrical  man,  well  rounded ;  no 
crooks  nor  sharp  corners;  you  always  knew  where 
to  find  him. 

Ho  was  thoroughly  evangelic,  rooted  and  grouml- 
ed  in  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  grace — not 
blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine. 

He  was  truly  catholic ;  large-hearted  enough  to 
take  in  his  brethren  of  wiiatever  name  in  Christ; 
no  bigotry,  no  narrowiie.ss  of  faith  or  feeling. 

He  was  eminently  Heriiitural  in  his  preaching,  to 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony.  Explanation  and 
application  of  the  AVord  of  God  describes  his 
preaching. 

He  was  simple  and  clear  in  his  .stat<*ment.s.  It 
was  easy  to  listen  to  him,  an<l  easy  to  remember 
his  sermons. 

He  lia-s  fiiiishiMl  his  work,  finished  his  earthly 
course,  and  gone  to  receive  the  crown  of  righteous¬ 
ness  “through  grace  alone.” 

God  was  very  kind  to  him  in  the  evening  of  life. 
He  lived  among  his  own  peojde,  who  loved  and 
honored  him.  AA’e  all  honored  and  thanked  the 
good  people  of  AA’aterloo  for  the  graceful  honors 
which  you  bestowed  upon  this  godly  and  beloved 
pair  on  the  occasion  of  their  golden  wedding,  C(‘le- 
brattjil  on  the  21st  of  .Ajiril,  1870. 

God  was  good  to  His  senant  in  his  death. 
Gathered  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  rijie  in  its  sea¬ 
son,  he  has  taken  his  departur**  in  the  midst  of  his 
children.  “.A  good  man  leaveth  an  inheritance  to 
his  children's  children.”  His  faith  in  a  covenant 
Goil,  his  instructions,  his  prayers,  his  life,  are 
your  inheritance. 

The  fathers,  where  are  tliej- ?  an]  the  proph¬ 
ets,  do  they  live  forever  ?  They  pass  away,  yet 
they  live  forever.  O  man  of  (iod.  Follower  of 
.jtvsus.  Prophet  of  Israel,  e-t  thy  mantle  fall  an  us! 

The  following  closing  hymn  i-.  one  of  the  .several 
coniposition.s  of  Dr.  tiri.lley,  >uiig  to  that  sweet 
old  tune,  Dennis : 

I  SH.\LL  HE  S.VTISFIEI). 

Not  here,  where  all  is  change. 

AVhere  pleasur**s  ne'er  abide, 

AA  here  death  has  universal  range, 

Can  I  be  satisfied. 

Not  here,  where  dreams  dec'ive, 

AA'here  eneiiiii's  deri<Ie, 

AA'h**re  sins  my  Saviour  ever  grieve. 

Can  I  be  satislieil. 

There  is  a  land  more  bb.“St, 

AVliere  love  the  pulse  shall  thrill, 

AA'here  weary  pilgrims  find  a  rest, 

.And  troubled  heart.s  are  stilled. 

Thither  ray  soul  would  teml. 

In  that  bright  world  abide; 

AA'here  sin  and  death  and  sorrow  end, 

Shall  I  be  satisfied. 


eiiumn  at  ?l^otnr* 

WHEN  MAMMA  WAS  A  LITTLE  OIRL.  , 

When  Mamma  was  a  little  girl 
(Or  so  they  say  to  me,) 

She  never  used  to  romp  and  run. 

Nor  shout  and  scream  with  noisy  fun. 

Nor  climb  an  apple-tree ; 

She  always  kept  her  hair  in  curl — 

AVhen  Mamma  was  a  little  girl. 

When  Mamma  was  a  little  girl 
(It  seems  to  her,  you  see,) 

She  never  used  to  tumble  down, 

Nor  break  her  doll,  nor  tear  her  gown, 

Nor  drink  her  papa’s  tea ;  [“  purl  ” — 

She  learned  to  knit  “plain,”  “seam,”  and 
AVhen  Mamma  was  a  little  girl. 

But  Grandma  says — it  must  b3  true — 

“  How  fast  the  seasons  o’er  us  whirl ! 

Your  Mamma,  dear,  was  just  like  you, 

AA’hen  she  was  Grandma’s  little  girl.” 

—St.  Nicholas. 


SUNDAY  IN  OUB  GRANDMOTHERS'  TIME. 

When  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
were  children  in  New  England,  “  the  Sabbath,” 
as  they  called  it,  began  at  sundown  Saturday 
night.  All  tliat  day’s  Avork  was  done  before 
that  time.  Any  liousekeei>er  who  left  jiortions 
of  her  house-work  to  be  done  after  the  sun 
went  down  behind  the  western  hills,  was  not 
considered  a  model  Sabbath-keejier. 

Then  at  sundown  of  the  next  day,  theSab- 
batli  had  ceased.  The  boys  and  girls  used  to 
watch  the  western  sky,  and  just  as  soon  as  the 
sun  disappeared  from  sight,  they  would  begin 
to  laugh  and  play,  the  mother  would  take  out 
her  knitting  work,  and  the  father  would  crack 
nuts  and  jokes  with  the  children. 

Sunday  was  a  very  long  day  then.  There 
was  a  long  sermon  in  the  morning,  then  Sun¬ 
day-school  right  after  church,  followed  by  a 
long  afternoon  service,  and  in  the  country 
there  was  a  five  o’clock  meeting  beside  in  the 
schoolhouses  in  the  different  districts.  Folks 
who  lived  a  great  Avay  from  the  meeting-house, 
used  to  take  their  luncheon— a  few  seed  cookies 
or  doughnuts.  There  was  a  short  recess  be¬ 
tween  Sunday-school  and  the  afternoon  ser- 
A’ice,  and  then  the  luncheon  was  eaten,  and  the 
people  and  children  talked  together. 
Burial-places  were  ijuite  near  the  churches 
in  those  days,  and  the  children  used  to  wan¬ 
der  through  them,  reading  the  inscriptions  up¬ 
on  the  headstones,  or  stopping  to  give  some 
thoughts,  or  say  some  kindly  words  by  the 
resting-place  of  their  former  playmates.  The 
Sunday  dinner  was  always  cooked  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  and  after  the  afternoon  service  it  was  put 
on  the  table.  In  the  olden  times  each  church 
had  a  tithiug-man,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch 
the  grown  jieople  and  the  children,  that  they 
did  not  whisiier  or  go  to  sleep.  He  walked 
about  the  church  very  still,  and  had  a  long 
stick  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  reached  over 
the  pews  to  touch  any  one  who  was  nodding  or 
whispering.  And  sometimes  when  boys  or  girls 
laughed  or  misbehaved  in  any  way,  he  would 
call  their  names  out  loud,  and  the  parents  of 
course  would  feel  very  much  ashamed  of  their 
children,  'riie  pews  were  siiuare,  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  more  room  in  them  than  in 
those  they  build  now ;  but  there  were  not  so 
many  people  to  be  seated  as  there  are  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
much  larger  number  of  sittings  than  they  did 
in  the  olden  days.  There  is  a  very  sweet  poem 
about  Elizabeth,  the  Puritan  maiden,  falling 
asleep  in  church.  I  will  copy  a  portion  of  it, 
.so  you  can  understand  all  about  the  tithing- 
man : 

Little  Elizabeth  solemnly  slejit, 

.All  by  herself  in  the  oaken  pew, 

AA’itli  the  heavy  gold-fringed  eyelids  drooped 
Over  lier  innocent  eyes  of  blue. 

Close  to  her  ti|)toed  the  tithing-iiian. 

And  over  her  ivached  his  .ivvfnl  rod. 

And  poked  the  little  Puritan  maid 
For  falling  asli'cii  in  the  house  of  God. 

Dear  little  Elizalx'th,  prim  and  pale,  |  found 

How  h(>r  poor  heart  jumiied  when  she  woke  and 
'Tiie  dreadi'd  tithing-man  at  her  side, 

.And  the  ipieer  poke-bonnets  all  turning  round. 

Tin'll  she  sat  straight  up  in  the  old  oak  (lew. 

Grave  and  pale  as  a  lily  flower, 

.And  she  thought  the  people  all  looked  at  her, 

.And  all  their  eyes  did  lower  and  glower. 

.And  going  home  she  fancied  the  birds 
Calli'd  back  and  forth,  with  a  knowing  nod. 
There’s  the  little  maid  whom  the  tithing-man 
Caught  fast  asleeji  in  the  house  of  God. 

You  may  think  tliat  was  very  severe  disci¬ 
pline,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  more  respect 
jiaid  to  the  Lord’s  day  and  His  house  than 
there  is  now.  It  is  better  to  go  to  that  extrt*me 
than  the  other,  and  make  God’s  day  the  .same 
as  other  days.  Boys  didn’t  used  to  wait  until 
Sunday  morning,  in  our  grandfathers’  time,  to 
black  their  shoes.  The  shoes  were  cleaned 
Saturday  before  sundown,  and  plac«'d  in  a  row 
by  the  kitchen  wall.  There  weren’t  any  boot- 
bl.acks,  and  I  presume  the  boys  had  to  “shine 
up”  their  fathers’  boots  too.  There  were 
times  when  a  man  found  riding  about  the 
country  on  the  Sabbath  had  to  be  stopjied  and 
questioned,  and  if  he  could  not  give  a  very 
good  rea.son  for  being  out  with  his  horse  on 
that  day,  he  was  subject  to  arrest. 

Our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  did  not 
realize  how  hard  it  is  for  children  to  keep  still 
a  whole  <lay  long.  It  made  the  Lord’s  day  a 
hard  day  for  them.  We  know  the  good  Lord 
wants  the  little  children  to  love  this  day  which 
He  has  commanded  them  to  keep  holy.  When 
you  are  tired  of  reading  your  good  books  and 
jiapers,  and  go  out  in  the  garden  to  walk  for 
a^vhile,  you  can  have  your  thoughts  filled  with 
His  goodness  and  tender  care  over  you.  All 
about  you  are  beautiful  things  which  He  has 
made  for  jour  pleasure.  When  you  are  at 
home  after  chtirch  and  Sunday-school,  you 
can  find  something  all  the  time  to  remind  you 
of  His  kindness.  Instead  of  having  your 
thoughts  on  foolish,  vain  things,  think  of  the 
Good  Master,  and  try  to  do  some  special  work 
for  Him  uiiou  His  day.  If  there  are  poorly 
dressed  scholars  in  j^our  class,  or  strangers, 
instead  of  shunning  or  moving  away  from 
them  because  your  clothes  are  better  than 
theirs,  remember  that  everything  j'ou  have 
comes  from  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts,  and 
take  pains  to  make  tho.se  scholars  forget  their 
poorer  garments.  Always  remember,  dear 
children,  that  if  j'ou  have  better  homes,  better 
clothes,  and  more  privileges  than  some  of  your 
neighbors,  it  is  Go<l  and  not  yourselves  who 
provided  them.  It  is  only  by  the  grace  of  God 
we  are  any  of  us  what  we  are. 

Susan  Teall  Peury. 

Life  should  be  full  of  i.'ariie.st  work, 

Gur  hearts  uiidashed  by  fortune’s  frown  ; 

Let  perseverance  conquer  fate, 

.An<l  merit  seize  the  victor's  crown. 

The  battle  is  not  to  the  .strong. 

The  race  not  always  to  the  fleet. 

And  he  who  seeks  to  pluck  the  stars 
AA’ili  lose  the  jewels  at  ids  feet. 

_  — Cary. 


BROTHERLY  LOVE. 

A  little  boy  seeing  two  nestling  birds  peck¬ 
ing  at  each  other,  inquired  of  his  older  brother 
what  they  were  doing. 

‘  'They  are  ipiarreling,’  was  the  answer. 

‘O  no,  that  cannot  be,’  reiilied  the  child. 
‘  They  are  brothers.’ 

A  little  girl  who  was  In  a  “Car  of  the  States” 
in  a  Fourth  of  July  procession,  was  asked  what 
State  she  reiiresented  on  that  occasion.  ‘  I 
wasn’t  a  .State  at  all,’  .said  the  little  patriot 
ruefully.  ‘  I  was  a  sort  of  half-way  thing.  I 
was  a  Territory.’ 


“NOW  I  LAY  ME  DOWN  TO  SLEEP.'* 

‘  I  don’t  s’pose  it  makes  any  difference  when 
poor  ones  like  us  die,  do  you,  Jennie?  ’ 

‘  What  makes  you  talk  like  that,  Dickey  ? 
Try  to  sleep,  and  when  mother  comes  home  you 
can  have  an  orange  like  what  you  wanted  yes¬ 
terday,  that  is  if  she  gets  the  pay  for  the  wash- 
in’.’ 

‘  I  don’t  want  to  go  to  sleep,  ’cause  I  ache  so  ; 
’n  somehow  I’d  like  to  know  what  there  is  up 
in  the  sky,  for  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  I  was  goin’ 
there,  like  Joe  Hardy  did  when  he  got  run 
over.’ 

‘  O  don’t,  Dickey,  don’t  talk  like  that !  I’ll  fix 
the  room  so  it’ll  look  better,  and  then  you  shall 
get  up  and  sit  by  the  window.’ 

Jennie  bustled  around  the  scantily-furnished 
room,  trying  with  but  poor  success  to  so  arrange 
the  few  pieces  of  furniture  that  the  wretched 
apartment  might  seem  more  cheerful  to  the 
poor  little  invalid,  who  had  been  confined  to  his 
bed  for  so  many  long,  weary  weeks,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  always  been  there. 

‘  It  aint  any  good,  Jennie,’  he  said  with  a  faint 
sigh,  while  his  pale  face  grew  more  pallid  as  an 
unusually  severe  spasm  of  pain  passed  through 
the  wasted  body.  ‘  I  don’t  Want  to  sit  at  the 
window,  but  I  do  want  you  to  come  and  talk 
with  me.  Don’t  you  know  what  it  was  Limpy 
Jim  said  rich  people’s  children  told  God  when 
they  wanted  to  talk  to  Him.’ 

‘  i  don’t  know  what  you  mean,  Dickey,’  said 
Jennie,  as  she  furtively  wiped  the  teais  from 
her  eyes,  while  she  took  the  sick  boy’s  poor  lit¬ 
tle  wasted  hand  in  her  own.  ‘  Don’t  talk  this 
way  till  mother  comes  back  ;  please  don’t,  Dick- 
ey.’ 

‘  But  don’t  you  remember  what  Limpy  said  ? 
I  woiddn’t  want  to  go  up  in  the  sky  all  alone 
without  iettin’  God  know  1  was  cornin’,  though 
perhaps  He  wouldn’t  let  me  in  there,  any  way, 
’cause  my  clothes  are  so  bad.  I  know  how  it 
commenced.’ 

‘  How  what  commenced,  Dickey  darling  ?  ’ 

‘  That  what  Limpy  told  about.  *  It  was  “  Now 
I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.”  That  couldn’t  be  for 
me,  could  it,  .Teunie?  ’cause  I  ache  so.  I  can’t 
lay  down  to  sleep.  I  wish  I  knew  the  rest  of  it, 
’cause  perhaps  God  would  give  me  new  clothes, 
so’s  I’(l  look  fit  to  go  Avhere  He  is,  if  I  only  knew 
how  to  tell  Him  about  it.  “  Now  I  iay  me  down 
to  sleep.”  P'r’apsOod  wouldn’t  mind  if  thatoint 
jest  the  way  it  really  is,  seein’  ’s  how  I  don’t 
know  the  words — now  I’ve  got  it,  “  I  pray  the 
Lord  my  soul  to  keep.”  I  aint  jest  sure  I  know 
what  that  means  ;  do  you,  Jennie?’ 

‘  O  Dickey,  what  is  the  matter  ?  What  makes 
you  talk  so  when  you  know  mother  promised 
us  we  should  have  a  good  dinner,  with  real 
meat  to  eat,  when  she  came  home  ?  ’ 

‘  Now  listen,  Jennie — ’cause  it  seems  as  if  it 
would  make  me  feel  almost  well  if  I  could  only 
say  it :  “  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  pray  the 
Lord  my  soul  to  keep.  If  I  should  die  before  I 
wake” — if  I  should  get  to  sleep,  Jennie,  and  I 
should  die  before  I  get  awake,  where  would  I 
be,  Jennie  ?  ’ 

‘  I  don’t  know,  Dickey  ;  I  don’t  know.  Per¬ 
haps  you’d  go  right  up  into  the  sky.  But, 
please,  don’t  die,  Dickey  dear,  ’cause  you  and 
mother  is  all  I’ve  got ;  and  what  woidd  I  do  if 
you  wasn’t  here?’ 

‘  But  s’posin’  I  should  die,  where  would  I  be? 
I  don’t  ache  so  very  much  now;  but  I  wish  I 
knowed  all  of  it ;  wouldn’t  it  be  tough  if  I  was 
to  go  up  L)  the  sky  without  letting  any  one 
know  that  I  was  eomin’.  I  s’pose  I’d  get  throw- 
ed  out,  any  way ;  but  p’r’aps  I  might  have  a 
chance  of  stayin’  a  little  while  if  anybody  know¬ 
ed  I  was  cornin’.  “  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep.”  Do  you  s’pose 
He’d  take  the  trouble  to  keep  the  souls  of  poor 
young  ones  like  me  an’  you,  Jennie  ?  If  we  was 
rich  folks  and  had  good  clothes  it  wouldn’t 
make  much  difference  if  I  did  die,  ’cause  I  ache 
so  dreadfully  all  the  time.’ 

‘  Indeed  it  would  make  a  difference,  Dickey, 
for  you’re  the  only  brother  I’ve  got,  an’  what 
would  I  do  if  I  was  all  alone  here  when  mother 
goes  to  work  ?  ’ 

‘  Well,  I  wont  if  I  can  help  it,  though  if  I  knew 
jest  whether  God  would  let  me  come  up  intothe 
sky,  it  wouldn’t  seem  so  bad.  I — I — down  to — 
sh'ep — soul  to  keej).’ 

The  words  came  slowly  and  falteriiigly  from 
the  cold  lifis  ;  the  face  that  had  been  distorted 
with  pain  was  wreathed  by  the  fanning  of  the 
angels’  wings  into  a  smile  ;  the  pain-raeked 
bo(ly  was  stilled  by  the  presence  of  the  white- 
robed  visitors,  and  Dickey  had  really  laid  down 
to  sleep.  To  him  had  come  that  ei'rtainty 
which  comes  to  all  as  they  reach  the  brink  of 
the  dark  river,  that  He  does  all  things  well  ;  and 
then  it  was  that  poor  little  invalid  Dickey  knew 
that  in  his  Father’s  mansion  neither  money  nor 
raiment  was  needed  to  make  even  the  poorest 
in  this  world’s  goods  one  of  the  favored  dwell¬ 
ers. 

If  he  should  die !  Diekey  had  but  awakened 
to  a  life  of  which  he  had  known  nothing  but  the 
glories  of  which  were  to  be  shown  to  him. 

Ah,  yes !  poor  little  Diekey — poor  no  ionger — 
had  gone  home  with  never  a  doubt  to  make  him 
afraid. — Night  and  Day. 


THE  ANGEL’S  LADDER. 

If  there  were  a  ladder,  Mother, 

Between  the  earth  and  sky. 

As  in  the  days  of  the  Bible, 

I  would  bid  you  all  good-bye. 

And  go  through  every  country. 

Ami  search  from  town  to  town. 

Till  I  had  found  the  ladder  . 

With  angels  coming  down. 

Then  I  would  wait  quite  softly 
Beside  the  lowest  round. 

Till  the  .sweetest-looking  angel 
Had  stepped  ujion  the  ground  ; 

I  would  pull  his  dazzling  garment. 

And  speak  out  very  plain  ; 

“  Will  you  take  me,  please,  to  heaven, 

When  you  go  back  again  ?” 

“  Ah,  darling,”  said  the  mother, 

“  You  need  not  wander  so 
To  find  the  golden  ladder 
Where  angels  come  and  go  : 

AVherever  gentle  kindness 
Or  pitying  love  almunds. 

There  is  the  wondrous  ladder, 

■With  angels  on  the  rounds.” 

—Wide  Awake. 

WHY  DO  YOU  PLANT  TREES  t 

A  very  poor  and  aged  man  busied  in  plant¬ 
ing  and  grafting  an  apple  tree,  was  asked 
‘Why  do  J'OU  plant  trees  when  you  cannot 
hope  to  eat  the  fruit  of  them  ?  ’ 

He  raised  himself,  and  leaning  iux>n  his 
spade,  replied  ‘  Some  one  planted  trees  before 
I  was  born,  and  I  have  eaten  the  fruit ;  I  now 
plant  for  others,  that  the  memorial  of  my  grat¬ 
itude  may  exist  when  I  am  dead  and  gone.’ 


THE  MAGIC  OF  SILENCE. 

Y'ou  have  often  heard  ‘  It  taki'S  two  to  mak  e 
a  (juarrel.’  Do  you  believe  it?  I’ll  tell  you 
how'  one  of  my  little  friends  managed.  Dolly 
never  came  to  see  Marjorie  without  a  quarrel. 
Marjorie  tried  to  speak  gently,  but  no  matter 
how  hard  she  tried,  Dolly  finally  made  her  so 
angry  that  she  would  soon  speak  sharji  words 
too. 

‘Owhat  shall  I  do?’  cried  poor  little  Mar¬ 
jorie. 

‘  Huppose  you  try  this  plan,’  saifl  her  mam¬ 
ma.  ‘  The  next  time  Dolly  comes  in,  si-atycmr- 
.self  in  front  of  the  fire  and  take  the  tongs  in 
your  hand.  Whenever  a  sharfi  word  comes 
from  Dolly,  gently  snap  the  tongs,  without 
speaking  a  word.’ 

Soon  afterward  in  marched  Dolly  to  see  her 
little  friend.  It  was  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  Dolly’s  temper  was  ruffled  and  her  A’oice 
was  raised,  and  as  usual  she  began  to  find  fault 
and  scold.  Marjorie  flew  to  the  hearth  and 
seized  the  tongs,  snapping  them  gently. 

More  angi-y  words  from  Dolly.  Snap  went 
the  tongs. 

More  still.  Snap. 

‘  Why  don’t  you  speak?’  screamed  Dolly  in 
a  fury.  Snap  went  the  tongs. 

‘  Speak  !  ’  said  she.  As  snap  was  the  only 
artswer,  Dolly  cried  out  ‘  I’ll  never,  never  come 
again,  never !  ’ 

Away  she  went.  Did  she  keep  her  promise? 
No  imleed!  She  came  the  next  day,  but  swing 
Marjorie  run  for  the  tongs,  she  solemnly  said 
if  she  would  only  let  them  alone  they  would 
quarrel  no  more  for  ever. — Christian  Weekly. 
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THAHXSOIVIHQ  TURKEYS. 

It  is  now  but  a  few  weeks  to  Thanksgiving, 
the  season  for  fat  turkeys  and  other  poultry. 
Generally  farmers  do  not  prepare  in  a  proper 
way,  their  turkeys  for  market.  Neither  turkeys 
or  chickens  are  fit  to  eat  taken  right  from  the 
bam-yard,  manure-pile,  or  from  following  after 
fattening  cattle.  Fowls  partake  largely  of  the 
food  they  eat  in  taste  and  smell.  This  is  well 
illustrate  by  the  popularity  of  the  canvas-back 
d'lcks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  In  that  region,  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  wild  celery,  which  this  variety  of 
ducks  eat,  and  it  gives  their  flesh  that  peculiar 
flavor,  which  makes  them  so  popular  with  the 
lovers  of  canvas-back  ducks.  It  is  only  in  that 
particular  r^on,  or  in  other  places  where  the 
wild  celery  grows,  that  these  ducks  are  any  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  choice  kinds.  Turkeys,  chick¬ 
ens,  geese  and  ducks  can  have  their  flesh  fla¬ 
vored  with  celery,  or  any  other  highly  flavored 
articles  which  they  will  eat  So  can  they  be 
flavored  with  the  droppings  of  cattle  or  other 
domestic  animals. 

No  poultry,  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  before  be¬ 
ing  killed,  should  be  allowed  to  eat  anything 
impure  in  taste  or  smell,  if  you  would  have  de¬ 
licious  eating.  Some  time*  before  taking  to 
market,  turkeys  for  Thanksgiving,  should  be  put 
in  a  clean  enclosure,  and  fed  on  clean,  rich  food, 
and  pure  water,  or  sweet  milk.  Then  they 
would  be  fit  to  eat,  and  persons  who  could  have 
full  assurance  that  they  were  all  right,  could 
afford  to  pay  double  prices  for  them.  Those 
who  have  never  tasted  a  sweet-flavored  fowl,  or 
who  do  not  know  how  to  cook  one,  hoot  at  the 
idea  of  any  difference  in  the  flavor  of  poultry, 
by  having  it  purified  by  ten  days  exemption 
from  eating  filth  and  food  saturatt'd  with  all 
the  stench  of  the  bam-yard. 

We  have  urged  heretofore,  for  some  one  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  raising  a  lot  of  poultry  each 
year,  to  build  up  a  reputation  for  himself  and 
his  poultry  by  purifying  and  making  it  tit  to  eat 
before  it  is  killed  for  market,  and  then  select 
his  customers,  such  as  will  appreciate  a  good 
thing,  and  pay  a  price  for  it  which  will  more 
than  twice  pay  for  the  extra  trouble.  But  we 
commenced  this  article  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
minding  our  readers  that  it  will  soon  be  time  to 
put  up  turkeys  to  fatten  and  purify  for  Thanks¬ 
giving,  for  a  person  cannot  be  very  thankful 
when  eating  turkey  saturated  with  all  of  the  un¬ 
savory  smells. — State  Register. 


SUEFLOWEBS  FOB  FUEL. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Dakohi  Farmer,  af¬ 
ter  having  tried  “  turf,”  coal,  wood,  and  sun¬ 
flowers,  has  settled  upon  the  last  named  as  the 
cheapest  and  Ix'st  fuel  for  treidess  Dakota.  He 
says  :  “  I  grow  one  acre  of  them  every  y«‘ar, 
and  have  plenty  of  fuel  for  one  stove  the  whole 
year  round,  and  use  some  in  the  other  stove 
besides.  I  plant  them  in  hills  the  same  jis  corn 
(only  three  secids  to  the  hill),  and  cultivate  the 
same  as  corn.  I  cut  them  when  the  leader  or 
top  flower  is  ripe,  and  let  them  lay  on  the  ground 
two  or  three  days.  In  that  time  I  cut  off  all  the 
seed-heads,  which  are  put  into,  an  open  shed 
with  a  floor  in  it,  the  same  Jis  a  corn-crih.  The 
stalks  are  then  hauled  home  and  packed  in  a 
common  shed  with  a  good  roof  on  it.  If 
cut  at  the  light  time,  the  stalks  when  dry  are 
as  hard  as  oak,  and  make  a  good  hot  lire,  while 
the  see<l-heads  with  the  seeds  in,  make  a  lat¬ 
ter  fire  than  the  best  hard  coal.  The  seed  being 
veiy  rich  in  oil,  will  burn  betb'r  and  longer, 
bushel  for  bushel,  than  hard  coal.  The  sun¬ 
flower  is  very  hard  on  land.  The  ground  select¬ 
ed  to  plant  on,  should  be  highly  enriched  with 
manures.  In  the  great  sb'ppes  (prairie)  region 
in  the  inb'rior  of  Russia  and  Tartary,  wlierethe 
winters  are  more  severe  than  here  in  Dakota, 
the  sunfloweis  are,  and  have  been  for  centuries 
past,  the  only  kind  of  fuel  used.” 


HOW  HAHY  EGGS  WILL  A  HEN  LAY  ? 

Any  one  who  is  familiar  at  all  with  poultry, 
knows  that  during  the  Fall  all  hens  undergo 
the  process  of  molting,  or  sheddinc  of  the  feath¬ 
ers.  This  requires  usually  about  three  months, 
or  110  days.  As  there  are  tuily  JKJf)  days  in  a 
year,  we  have  26.5  days  left  after  deducting  the 
molting  perioil.  If  a  hen  lays  regularly  an  egg 
every  other  day,  she  will  lay  1113  eggs  ;  but  she 
will  probably  lose  three  months  in  hatcdiing 
out  her  broods,  and  even  if  she  is  non-sitter, 
she  will  take  a  r(‘sting-place.  As  molting  is  a 
heavy  drain  on  the  syshun,  but  few  hens  laying 
during  that  process,  though  there  are  excep¬ 
tions,  and  where  the  numlx'r  of  eggs  exctaal 
one  every  two  days,  it  will  be  found  that  a  cor- 
n'sponding  reduction  occurs  during  some  period 
of  the  year.  While  we  admit  that  eerUiin  in- 
di\ndual  hens  have  been  known  to  lay  as  many 
as  150  or  even  175  eggs  in  a  year,  such  crises 
are  rare  ;  aiul  if  one  has  a  flock  of  twenty  hens, 
or  more,  he  shoulil  be  siitisfled  if  there  is  an 
average  of  10;)  eggs  a  year  for  the  whole  flock, 
or  rather  nine  dozen.  Four  dozen  out  of  the 
nine  should  realize  thirty  cents  a  dozen,  thrive 
dozen  should  bring  about  twenty  cents  per  doz¬ 
en,  and  two  dozen  should  realize  fifteen  cents 
per  dozen,  or  an  average  of  twenty-three  cents. 
Of  course  this  <'alculation  may  be  out  of  the  way. 


ABOUT  FIG  TREES. 

“  Will  fig  trees  that  are  plante<l  out  in  the 
garden,  bear  better  than  those  that  are  grown 
in  boxt's,  and  wintered  in  the  cellar?  And  in 
buiying  for  Winttu-,  should  they  be  first  covered 
with  straw,  or  with  earth  only  ?  ” 

Wm.  Falconer  answers  the  above  querj"  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  culture  of  this  delicious  fruit  in  the 
An)erican  Garden  as  follows  : 

Fig  tre**8  plantt'd  out  bear  better  than  those 
in  boxes,  ami  with  far  less  trouble.  You  are 
more  cerhun  of  a  crop  from  young  plants  that 
are  grown  in  tubs  or  boxes  than  you  would  be 
from  the  same  sized  or  !ige<l  plants  that  are 
phinted  out,  buttheout-door  plants  can  be«‘ome 
large  bushes,  hence  have  more  fig-bearing  wood 
than  b<tx -grown  ones.  .All  the  care  the  out-door 
fig  tHH's  iuhhI  is  to  bend  them  *lown  and  peg 
them  flat  to  the  ground,  and  bury  them  about 
a  fof*t  det'p  with  earth  in  the  Fall,  and  unearth 
them  again  in  Spring.  My  neighbor,  Mr.  Rir- 
low,  on  Long  Island,  gets  cTiormous  crops  off 
his  fig  trees  treated  in  this  way. 

When  planting  tig  trees,  plant  as  you  would 
any  other  bush  or  shrub  ;  shake  the  earth  from 
the  roots  and  spread  them  out.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  delicate  about  the  rooting  of  a  fig  tree.  It 
roots  (‘asily. 

In  burying  for  Wint'r,  use  earth  only.  Straw 
or  litter  would  be  cozy  Winter  (luarters  for  field 
mice,  and  peeling  the  fig  tret's  capital  amuse¬ 
ment  for  the  mischievous  rodents. 


GERMAN  POTATOES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

It  may  st't'in  incredible  to  some  of  our  rt'ad- 
ers  to  learn  that  potatot's  are  imported  from 
Germany  into  this  country,  than  which  no  oth¬ 
er  portion  of  the  globe  has  more  agricultural 
advantagt'S,  but  such  is  the  case.  Whether  the 
potato  grown  in  German  soil  possesses  any  par¬ 
ticular  virtue  not  inherent  in  the  Ameiiean- 
growji  tuber,  is  a  question  we  an*  not  able  t<i 
answer,  but  we  do  know  that  certain  classes  of 
pt'ople,  the  world  over,  tleem  imported  fo<ids  of 
every  sort  far  superior  to  home  products.  In 
England  ami  France,  for  instivnee,  the  label  of 
an  .American  house  claims  the  tlist  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  epicure  in  search  of  sometliing  extra 
nice,  and  from  our  foreign  corn*8{)ondents  and 
personal  observation,  we  learn  that  everywhere 
in  Europe  .American  goo<ls  are  found  on  sale  in 
immense  quantities.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
set'ms  pt'i'ft'ctly  natural,  when  we  consider  this 
vagary  of  human  nature,  to  find  German  pota¬ 
toes,  and  a  thousand  otlier  articles  we  might 
name,  in  the  New  York  markets,  with  plenty  of 
purchasers  in  the  bargain. 

The  particular  German  potiito  we  have  in 
mind  has  only  laU'ly  gained  a  prominent  place 
on  our  list  of  imports.  .A  few  years  ago  the  re¬ 
ceipts  were  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  bags  year¬ 
ly.  Last  year  over  10(K)  bags  of  German  pt>ta- 
toes  were  sedd  in  New  York  <*ity  alone,  an<l  this 
season  the  sales  have  already  reat'hed  that  fig¬ 
ure,  showing  a  remarkably  rapid  increase  in 


their  consumption.  Noticing  this  increase,  and  ' 
desiring  to  find  out  the  cause  of  their  populari¬ 
ty,  we  called  upon  an  up-town  grocer,  who 
serves  a  very  particular  class  of  trade,  and  ask¬ 
ed  to  see  his  German  potatoes.  He  displaj’^ed 
his  samples  upon  a  plate  which  held  a  dozen  or 
more  tubers  the  size  of  a  large  walnut.  AYe 
were  surprised  to  learn  that  this  w'as  the  aver¬ 
age  size,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  seeming  dis¬ 
advantage  in  this  respect,  the  German  potato 
was  a  favorite  on  the  tables  of  several  of  his 
wealthier  customers.  He  sells  them  by  weight, 
at  five  cents  a  pound,  and  buys  them  at  three 
cents  by  the  single  bag,  or  two  and  one-half 
cents  a  pound  in  ten  bag  lots.  The  bags  will 
average  about  100  pounds.  Regarding  the  de¬ 
mand,  he  informed  us  that  at  present  his  sales 
are  one  bag  a  week,  but  during  the  Winter  sea¬ 
son  from  three  to  five  bags.  Curious  to  know 
whether  they  were  bought  for  any  special  ob¬ 
ject,  we  were  informed  that  they  are  considered 
the  finest  potatoes  for  salad,  and  are  principal¬ 
ly  used  for  that  purpose.  Peeled  and  broiled 
in  lard  or  butter,  whole,  without  slicing,  they 
make  a  specially  attractive  dish.  Boiled  and 
served  in  their  peel,  and  eaten  with  a  little  but¬ 
ter  and  salt,  they  are  delightful.  Cooked  this 
way  the  potato  should  be  broken  apait  with  the 
hand,  and  not  cut  with  a  knife. — Metropolitan 
Grocer. 

A  SOCIALIST  ANSWERED  BY  THE  TROY  TIMES. 

John  Sw  inton  spoke  at  a  labor  picnic  in  Troy 
on  Monday,  and  among  his  remarks,  as  report¬ 
ed  in  the  Press,  w'e  find  the  following  queries  : 

“  The  first  thing  he  noticed  on  entering  Troy 
w'as  smoke,  as  if  coming  from  the  bottomless 
pit ;  then  he  saw  what  he  deemed  the  homes  of 
the  shrmiken  and  shriveled,  sunken-cheeked 
and  hollow-eyed  children  of  those  who  built  the 
mills.  Those  wiio  built  the  mills  did  not  own 
them — ^but  that  he  considered  poor  reasoning. 
How  did  that  property  get  into  the  hands  of  the 
Comings  and  Burdens  ?  How  did  that  land  get 
into  Coming’s  hands  where  poor  Strang  was 
kUled  ?  ” 

We  will  answer  Mr.  Swinton  ;  Fifty  years  ago 
or  more  there  came  to  Troy  a  poor  Scotch  emi¬ 
grant.  He  was  honest,  industrious,  temperate, 
and  frugal.  He  was  a  master  of  his  trade — 
that  of  an  ironworker.  He  started  a  little  shop 
on  the  Wynantskill.  His  skill  in  handicraft 
succeeded  in  attracting  business  to  him.  His 
little  shop  grew  from  its  humble  beginnings  to 
works  of  mammoth  proportions,  frying  employ¬ 
ment  tf>  hundreds  of  men,  enabling  the  opera¬ 
tive  to  care  for  wives,  children,  and  other  de¬ 
pendent  one,  and  helping  to  build  up  here  at 
Trf)y  one  of  the  great  seats  of  wealth,  popula¬ 
tion,  and  industry.  When  other  men  were  wast¬ 
ing  their  substance  in  dissipation,  he  was  say¬ 
ing  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and  investing  it  in 
new  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  in 
general.  When  other  men  were  sleeping,  he 
was  spending  his  nights  in  his  workshop  or  in 
his  study,  elaborating  inventions  to  lighten  la¬ 
bor  and  dignify  the  laborer.  He  died  a  rich 
man ;  but  he  had  earned  every  dollar  of  his 
vast  eshite  by  industry,  enterprise,  and  honest 
dealing  with  his  fellowmen.  He  transmitted 
his  fartoi’ies  and  mills  to  his  sons,  and  they 
have  gone  on  t'ularging  and  adding  to  them, 
until  to-day  the  Burden  works  are  celebrated 
all  over  the  country,  not  alone  for  their  extent, 
but  for  the  superior  <'haraeter  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  they  place  upon  the  markets  of  the  world. 
That  is  the  way,  John  Swinton,  a  portion  of  the 
proj>erty  you  speak  of  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Burden  family.  Henry  Burden,  the  man 
who  founded  thi'se  great  industries,  was  a  me- 
ehanic,  and  rose  from  the  depths  of  poverty  to 
riches — not  simply  to  riches,  but  to  being  the 
friend,  benefactor,  and  pri<le  of  his  race.  He 
never  Ix'longed  U>  a  so-called  workingmen’s 
union  in  his  life.  AVhen  he  was  poor,  he  never 
harbored  a  tho\ight  of  communism,  or  gave  ex- 
pn'ssion  to  a  socialistic  idea. 

Erastus  C-’orning,  the  founder  of  the  Corning 
(“State,  was  a  man  like  unto  Mr.  Burden.  He 
went  to  Albany  a  poor  boy,  became  a  merchant, 
lived  8<)berly,  uprightly,  dealt  justly  with  his 
ft'llowmen.  By  years  of  industrious  application 
to  bu.siiK'ss,  h('  amassed  a  fortune ;  he  invested 
in  iron-mills  and  railroad  I'nterprises,  and  by 
that  mt'ans  he  helped  to  make  Troy  a  [)rosper- 
ous  city,  and  N((w  York  the  Empire  State  of 
the  Union.  The  Democratic  party  in  its  better 
days  sent  him  to  Congrf'ss  to  make  laws  for 
the  nation,  and  he  made  them  well.  His  son  is 
no  unworthy  scion  of  an  illustrious  sire.  That 
is  the  way  the  Corning  works  came  into  posses-  | 
sion  of  the  Corning  family. 

AN  HISTORIC  LAND  MARE. 

Bowling  Green,  directly  opposib"  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  was  the  first  pleasure  ground 
of  which  we  have*  any  account  in  this  country, 
and  was  laid  out  in  1628.  It  subseciuently  was 
dt'voted  twice  a  year  to  agricultural  fairs,  and 
in  1658  the  first  markt't  was  opened  on  its 
grounds.  In  1760  the  K('nnedy  residence  was 
eriH'ted  at  No.  1  Broadway,  by  Capt.  Kennedy 
of  the  British  Army,  and  its  owner  subsiquently 
bf'came  Earl  of  Cassilis,  and  on  his  death  he  be- 
(lueathed  the  Mansion  to  his  son  Rolx'i  t.  'riiis 
structure  was  occupied  by  G(*n.  Washington 
prior  to  hostilities  on  Manhattan  Island,  and 
when  the  British  .Army  drove  the  Americans 
out  of  New  York,  it  was  occupu'd  during  the 
Rt'volution,  r<«{x'etiV(‘ly,  by  L<>rd  Howe  and  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  last  in¬ 
terview  of  the  latter  with  Maj.  Andre,  before  he 
left  West  I’oint  to  meet  Gen.  B('nedict  Arnold. 
After  the  treason  of  the  latter,  he  came  to  New 
York  and  took  up  his  n'sicUmee  at  the  old  Kings 
.Arms  Tavern,  subsequently  known  as  Burns 
Coffee  Housf'.and  which  was  also  for  some  titm* 
the  nsidenct'  of  Geiu  Howe  of  the  British  A  rmy. 
The  Coffee  Houst'  adjoiru'd  Nc*.  1  Broadway,  and 
Wiis  prerious  to  the  Ib'volution  a  favorite  resort 
of  the  Society  known  as  the  Sons  of  Lilx'rty. 
.After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the 
4th  of  .Tuly,  1776,  and  on  the  lOth  of  the  same 
month,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  eonneetion  with 
other  citizt'ns,  threw  down  *th(*  Statue  of  (b'orgt' 
III.  standing  on  its  pi'destal  in  Bowling  Green, 
and  dragged  it  in  triumph  through  the  strec'ts. 
The  Statue,  which  was  made  of  lead,  was  sub- 
Si'cpiently  sent  to  Litchfield.  Conn.,  to  the  n'si- 
dence  of  Gov.  Olivt'r  Wolcott,  and  by  his  wife 
and  daughters  it  was  run  into  bulh'fs,  making 
no  h'ss  than  42,0tX»,  which  did  effective  servi<'e 
in  the  cause  of  the  .American  Army.  Bowling 
Gn'cii  I’ark  was  ert‘c't('d  prior  to  Ht'volutionary 
times  ;  the  posts,  which  are  some  ten  f<'<'t  apait. 
that  support  the  fence  wt're  ornamented  with 
the  head  of  King  Georgt',  and  wlu'ii  tlu'  Statue 
of  the  King  was  pulled  down,  the  people  twisted 
off  His  Majesty's  likeiu'ss  from  th**  posts,  which 
accounts  for  their  irregular  height  and  rough 
appearanet'.  Evi'r  since  the  days  <'f  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  until  its  recent  demolition,  the  build¬ 
ing  eri'cted  by  Captain  KenruHly.  was  known  as 
the  Washington  House.  From  th<'  owni'iship 
of  Robert  Kenn(*dy  it  passed  into  tin'  hands  of 
Nathaniel  Prime,  of  the  great  liunking  house  of 
I’rime,  Ward  A'  King  of  an  early  day,  and  with¬ 
in  a  few  yi'ars  past  bt'came  tlu*  pioperty  of  Mr. 
Cyrus  W.  Field. 

FARM  AND  BUBAL  HINTS. 

.A  fore.st  tree  in  Georgia  was  recently  cut 
down  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  mad»'  into 
pulp  at  a  factory,  and  into  jiaper  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  (“vening.  and  at  six  o’clock  next  morning 
was  distributt'd  as  a  prinb'd  newspajier. 

The  celebrated  tig  tret*  in  tin*  garden  of  the 
Capucin  MonasU'iy  at  Roscoff  is  about  to  be 
sold  with  the  proiierty  in  which  it  stands.  It 
was  planted  in  1651,  and  is  one  of  the  three  or 
four  largest  trees  in  Europe,  its  branches  cov¬ 
ering  a  space  of  484  squart*  mi'tres,  sulTicient  to 
shelter  two  hundn'd  persons. — Galignani’s  Mes- 
si'nger. 

.A  dispatch  to  the  .Tournal  of  Commerce  dat¬ 
ed  (X't.  13  :  One  of  the  largt'st  millers  in  Dako¬ 
ta  says  that  it  takes  10  to  15  {lounds  more  of 
wheat  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour  now  than  it  did 
last  si'ason,  and  that  the  miller  gets  inon'  bran 
shorts  and  sen'enings  out  of  every  buslu'l  of 
wheat  by  at  least  2  to  5  pounds  than  he  did 
last  season.  This  is  owing  to  the  extreme  hot 
weather  in  July,  which  extended  through  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Dakota. 

The  oak  tree  planted  by  Lord  Byron  at  New- 
stead  .Abbey  is  large  and  flourishing,  although 
the  alder  on  which  he  cut  the  names  “Byron 
and  .Augusta  ”  long  since  died.  The  portion  of 
the  tn'e  on  which  the  names  were  carved  is  pre¬ 
served  among  the  treasured  mementos  of  the 


poet  in  the  .Abbey.  The  tree  planted  by  Dr. 
Livingstone  is  on  the  lawn,  as  well  as  the  one 
planted  by  Stanley.  'The  present  owner  of  New- 
stead  was  the  one  white  friend  and  bosom  com¬ 
panion  of  Livingstone  during  his  years  of  won¬ 
derful  work  in  Africa.  This  Col.  Webb,  who 
bought  the  Abbey  of  Col.  Wildman,  the  wealthy 
West  Indian  planter  who  bought  it  of  Lord  By¬ 
ron,  is  the  man  who  saved  Livingstone’s  life  by 
shooting  the  lion  which  after  fearfully  mutila¬ 
ting  him,  still  stood  over  his  prostrate  body. 

The  horse  must  first  be  taken  in  hand  to  learn 
the  voice,  and  gradually  made  to  understand  by 
example  the  meaning  of  what  is  said  to  him. 
Teaching  a  horse  is  just  like  teaching  a  child, 
says  the  Scottish  Agricultural  Gazette.  When 
you  commence  the  alphabet  with  the  latter, 
you  make  him  repeat  it,  so  as  to  familiarize  him 
witli  the  sound  and  appearance  of  each  letter. 
So  with  the  horse,  if  you  want  him  to  go  to  the 
left  or  right,  when  you  say  “  left  ”  you  lead  him 
by  the  head  in  that  direction  until  he  goes  in 
that  way  without  your  aid.  It  takes'  time  to 
make  him  understand,  but  he  will  get  us  used 
to  these  words  and  their  meaning  as  he  does  to 
“  whoa  ”  and  “  gee  up.” 

_ ^  ^  ^ 
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Dai’DET  the  author,  opposes  some  of  the  old 
ideas  on  the  8ubj(K't  of  eating.  He  says  “  When 
I  wrote  the  ‘  Nabob  ’  I  worked  twenty-four 
hours  every  day.  One  becomfs  intoxicated  with 
work,  and  I  found  that  my  digestion  was  much 
better  if  I  ate  while  I  worked.  I  always  took 
my  meals  at  my  writing  table,  and  the  result 
was  invariably  satisfactory.  You  know  that  if 
you  go  to  bed  immediatc'ly  after  eating,  the  di¬ 
gestion  will  accomplish  itself  during  sleep.  The 
same  with  writing.  Commence  immediab'ly 
after  you  have  swallowed  your  food.  Don’t 
wait  for  'digestion,  or  you  will  feel  heavy  and 
incapable.  I  can  a.ssure  you  that  this  physi¬ 
ological  law  has  been  a  veriUible  godsend  to 
me.” 

Abstnthk  is  made  from  wormwood,  angelica 
root,  sweet  flag  root,  and  alcohol ;  but  an  infe¬ 
rior  kind  is  manufactured  from  essential  oils 
and  is  colored  with  indigo.  Unless  the  profes¬ 
sion  take  active  measures  to  combat  the  already 
existing  habit  of  absinthe  diinkers,  a  nation  of 
demented  idiots  will  soon  arise  in  our  country. 
The  Medical  Summary  says  that  the  alarming 
increase  of  this  drink  in  America  is  to  be  re- 
grt'tted.  The  consumer,  aftt'r  the  habit  has  be¬ 
come  established,  loses  the  ruddy  hue  of  health, 
becoriK's  careworn  and  emaciated,  and  lays 
the  foundation  for  paralysis  of  the  cerebral 
structure.  'The  dipsomania  rc'sulting  from  the 
habit  is  of  a  violent  nature  and  terminates  in 
many  instances  in  idiocy  and  dementia.  There 
is  but  little  ehaneeof  a  cure  being  establishi'd. 

Water  is  F.\ttexixo. — It  has  been  observi'd 
that  water  is  fattening,  that  those  who  drink 
large  (piantities  of  water  have  a  tendency  to 
fulnt'ss  and  rotundity.  That  there  iseonsidera- 
bl('  truth  in  this  observation,  we  have  had  oeea- 
sion  recently  to  substantiate. 

While  W(!  should  say  that  excessive  drinking 
of  very  (*old  (iced)  water  (I'spt'cially  when  one  is 
very  warm),  is  not  to  be  commended,  yet  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  unlimited  use 
of  pure  spring  waiter,  at  its  natural  ti'injiera- 
ture,  is  not  only  vi'i  y  conducive  to  health,  but 
has  an  actual  ti'ndeney  to  favor  a  fulness  and 
roundiK'ss  of  body.  Wlu'tlu'r  this  is  the  K'sult 
of  a  better  action  on  the  pait  of  the  digestive, 
assimilativf',  and  depurative  functions,  owing  to 
the  internal  cleanliiu'ss  or  flushing  of  tlie  human 
sewers  produced  by  large  quantitii'sof  water, or 
whether  water  has  some  specifle  action  in  [iro- 
ducing  this  fuliu'ss  we  do  not  know,  neither 
does  it  signify,  since  observation  confirms  as  a 
fact  that  the  free  use  of  watc'r  does  have  this 
eff(3ct. — Medical  Repc  u  ter. 

ELEcruKTTY  AS  A  MoTOR. — Tlic  iiiost  aiubitioiis 
project  y(*t  broaelu'd  for  I'lnploying  elec'trieity  as 
a  univi'isal  motor,  Ls  at  presc'iit  under  consider¬ 
ation  at  Quelx'c.  It  hius  its  origin  in  the  suc- 
(•(“ssful  use  alri'ady  made  of  Montmorency  Falls 
as  the  source  of  powi'r  for  lighting  Dufferin 
Terrace  by  electricity.  It  is  now  juoposf'd  to 
put  the  famous  waterfall  at  work  not  only  to 
run  a  short  t'lectric  railway,  but  to  furnish  <'lec- 
tric  power  superseding  steam  in  all  the  facto- 
ri('s  and  workshops  of  Quebec. 

'riie  utilization  of  natural  watt'i  falls  for  this 
purposf',  is  alri'ady  known  to  be  entirely  prae- 
tieabh*.  One  of  the  first  electric  railways  built 
as  a  busineas  enterprise,  was  we  believe*  that  at 
Portrush,  ojiene'd  by  Lord  Sp(*nc(*r  somt*  yi'ars' 
ago.  It  deriv(*d  its  energy  from  a  neighboring 
wab'rfall.  Near  Grenoble  a  similar  ('xperinu'iit 
was  made,  the  waterfall  b(*ing  made  to  work  a 
printing  pr(*ss,  a  sand  mill,  and  other  machinery 
in  tlu*  city.  These*,  he)we*v(*r,  were*  small  affairs 
ceimpare-ei  with  the  scheme  now  lereipeise-el  in 
Qu(*b(H*.  Should  that  be*  sue’ce'ssful,  gre*at  wa- 
te-rfalls  weuild  ae*eiuire*  a  value*  besides  that  of 
their  pie*tureseiue*ne*ss,  and  the*  prae*tie*al  man 
would  nee  leeiige*!'  lee.sc  liis  (‘njoyme'iit  of  their 
be*auty  in  his  re*gre‘t  eeve*r  the*  ameeunt  eef  jeeiwer 
alleeweel  t(e  gee  tee  Waste*. 

It  is  el(*ar  that  the*  elispeesition  tee  use*  el(*e*tric- 
ity  as  a  meetive  ieeewe*r,  is  again  bee*eeming  ur¬ 
gent.  E(er  a  time  its  weerk  in  lighting  abseerbcel 
atte*nti<*n,  aiul  c(*rtain  eebje*e*tions  een  thegrouruls 
of  e*eoneemy,  (*onve*nie‘ne*(*,  anel  .safety,  alsee  s(*e*m- 
(ul  te)  ojepfese*  (elestae-le  s  tee  imiue'diately  e*mpl(ey- 
ing  it  feer  transpe u  tatieen.  But  luew  beeth  in  New 
Yeerk  and  I’hilaeh'lphia  this  ust*  is  again  se*rieeus- 
ly  urge*el.  In  Philaeleljehia,  we  be  lie*ve*,  an  (*lee*- 
trie*  railway  is  exjee'e'te'el  tee  be*  ivgularly  running 
within  a  nuenth.  anel  in  Ne*w  Yeerk  the*  e*xpe*ri- 
ments  with  ele*ctri(*  meetors  een  the*  Ninth  av(*nue 
(*l(*vate‘el  re*ael  e*ontinue*  to  be*  maele*.  EU*e*trie* 
railways  have  l)e*en  e*stalellshe*el  tor  ye*ars,  een  a 
small  scale*,  in  Ge'imany,  Austria,  B(*lgium,  anel 
else'wlu're*,  and  elee  trie*  cemnibuses  anel  be  eats 
have*  be*en  use*el  in  Paris  anel  Vienna.  Teereeiitee 
alsee  put  in  e)p(*ratie*n  last  nuenth  an  e-lee-trie 
railway  abeeiit  a  mile*  leeng,  tee  carry  pa.sse'iigers 
tee  and  from  the  iu*ighbeering  fair  gneiinels. 

Qu(*be*c,  heewever,  will  be*  e'lititleel  t<e  take*  the* 
le*ael,  feer  the  pre  sent,  in  wieleiiing  the  use's  of 
(de'ctrie'ity,  if  she  re  ally  sue'e(*(*els  in  carrying  in- 
tce  effe*e  t  lu*r  preeje-e-tcel  work  witli  the  Meentrno- 
re*ney  Falls. — The  Sun. 

TEMPERAXE. 

(ie*eerge*  H.  Coope-r,  the*  eldest  son  eef  Aelmiral 
Ceeeepe*!' eef  tlu*  Unite'el  State  s  Navy,  was  arre'st- 
e*el  ill  Breseklyn  Se-jet.  *2(1  e-hargeel  with  theft. 
Tee  e'xeuse'  the*  crime*,  a  frieiul  eef  his  saiel  that 
he  was  a  heavy  elrinker,  anel  wlu'n  uiieh  r  the* 
infiue*ne*e*  eef  liepuei*  was  in.saiu*. 

Geeerge  Butle*r,  a  neplu'W  eef  Ge*n.  Be*njamiii  F. 
Butle*r.  was  feeuiul  at  6th  ave'iiue*  aiul  33il  stre*i*t, 

.  New  Yeerk,  een  Sept.  Itith,  “  unable*  tee  staiul  eer 
1  walk.”  anel  having  alreaely  be*en  be'feere*  the  pee- 
,  lie*e  .jiulge  chaige  el  with  elrunkenne*ss,  was  fine*el 

•  816.  As  he*  was  unable*  tee  pay,  lu*  was  ceentine*d 
'  in  a  cell.  Mr.  Butle*r  was  at  eeue*  time  .Ame*iie*an 
.  Ceensul-Geiieral  in  Egj'pt. 

A  sad  greeup  eef  pe*ople  streoel  in  the*  Pnebate 
Court  (ef  Milwaukee.  AVis.,  on  Sept.  5th,  tee  h(*ar 
the  juelge*’s  elee'isieen  in  the*  matter  (ef  appe  int- 
ing  a  guarelian  feer  State  Semator  Ceettrill.  Un¬ 
til  a  ye  ar  ago  he*  was  erne  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
^  in  tlu*  State*,  anel  a  h'gislateer  aiul  p(elitie*al  load- 
.  er  eef  exe*ej>ti(enally  goeeel  ejualitie's.  At  that 
)  time  he  t<eeek  to  elrink,  aiul  in  one  year,  tlu*  re- 
'  peert  .says,  he  has  “  squandereel  his  fortune,  and 
lost  all  his  frie  nds,  and  his  mind  has  becienie 
entirely  shattere*el.”  The  jiulge  afepointeel  a 
'  guarelian  feer  him.  anel  he  has  be*en  place  el  in  an 
;  asylum  to  be  tre*ateel  for  his  infirmity. 

John  C.  Young,  at  (ene  time  among  the  meest 
brilliant  men  eef  tiie  South,  has  dicel,  acc'ereling 
to  the  St.  Louis  Gohlen-Era  Life,  freem  the  ef- 
fe'cts  of  lauelanum  which  he  hael  taken  te>  enel 
his  suffe'iings  aiul  shame.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  ITe'sbytei  ian  preacher  in  Lreuisville,  but 
;  being  leel  ley  the  “  nioeli*rate  use”  of  wine  to 
■  immoelerate  drinking,  he  left  the  pulpit.  He 
'  then  adopteel  the  legal  preefessieui,  anel  soon 
)  won  a  great  reputation.  But  he  drank  until  he 
e*ame  t' e  the  gutter.  He  refeermeel  and  became 
I  an  (*vangelie*al  preache*r,  often  adelressing  au- 
;  eliences  of  many  thousands,  attracted  by  his 

•  eloepieiu'e  and  pathos.  But  the  excessive  use 
of  liepior  hael  thoroughly  deme>ralizeel  him,  anel 

•  his  will  was  iu>t  strong  enough  to  k(*t*p  him 
1  straight.  He  r(*8e>rte*el  to  opium,  and  bee.*ame  a 
1  cornidete  victim  to  it.  It  is  a  singular  eoinei- 
f  elence  that  he  was  found  elyingonacamp-meet- 

•  ing  grounel  where  he  hael  delivered  some  of  his 
?  most  powerful  aehlresses. 


POINTED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I  once  heard  a  man  affect  an  audience  won¬ 
derfully  by  what  he  said.  Dr.  Richardson  w'ould 
have  put  it  in  much  better  shape,  but  the  man 
did  a  good  work  by  his  method  of  putting  the 
point. 

He  said  ‘They  tell  us  that  alcohol  gives 
strength  and  nourishment.  Now  it  does  not ; 
it  gives  stimulus.’ 

‘  But  his  opponent  said  there  can  be  no  stim¬ 
ulus  without  nourishment.’ 

He  replied,  ‘  You  sit  down  on  a  hornet’s  nest, 
and  it’s  very  quickening,  but  it  is  not  nourish¬ 
ing.’ 

W  hen  we  do  not  understand  the  science  of 
the  question,  we  are  forced  to  use  common  illus¬ 
trations  ;  I  give  you  another  as  a  specimen. 

A  man  once  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  ‘  You 
are  fighting  whisky  ;  whisky  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  ;  why,  whisky  has  saved  a  great 
many  lives.’ 

‘  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  ’ 

‘  AVhy  I  mean  that  whisky  has  saved  a  great 
many  lives.’ . 

‘Well,’  said  my  friend,  ‘  you  remind  me  of  a 
composition  a  boy  wrote  on  the  subject  of  a  pin. 
He  wrote  ;  “  A  pin  is  a  very  queer  sort  of  a  thing. 
It  has  a  round  head  and  a  sharp  point ;  and  if 
you  stick  pins  into  you,  they  hurts.  Women 
use  pins  to  pin  on  their  cuffs  and  collars,  and 
men  use  pins  when  the  buttons  is  off.  You  can 
get  pins  for  five  cents  a  paper  ;  but  if  you  swal¬ 
low  them,  they  will  kill  you  ;  but  they  have 
saved  thousands  of  lives.”  “Why,  Thomas, 
what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ”  asked  the  teacher. 
The  boy  answered  “  By  people  not  swallowin’  of 
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Daily  duty  in  the  common  relations  of  life,  is 
as  much  part  of  a  true  consecration  as  praying 
and  reading  the  Bible. — Westminster  Teacher. 

Even  on  a  secular  ground  we  believe  that 
church-going  pays  ten  dollars  in  health,  happi¬ 
ness,  domestic  comfort,  social  pleasure,  and  in 
lianl  money,  for  eveiy  dollar  which  it  costs. — 
National  Baptist. 

Scene  in  the  Grant  k  W’ard  trial :  “  How  much 
cash  did  you  put  into  the  firm  of  Grant  &  Ward?” 
“  Thirty  thousand  dollars,  if  this  book  spc'aks 
the  truth.”  “  Well,  does  the  book  speak  the 
truth?”  snapped  the  counsel.  “Don’t  know,” 
drawled  Mr.  Ward.  “  The  figure's  are  your  own, 
aren’t  they?”  demanded  the  counsel.  “  Y'(*s,” 
ri'plii'd  Mr.  Ward,  “  it  is  for  that  rt'ason  that  I 
can’t  swear  to  them.” 

The  miiH'ralogists  of  Washington  are  keejiing 
a  (*ar(*ful  wab'li  iqion  the  progr(*88  of  the  gre'ut 
water-works  tunnel  which  trav(*rs(*8  the  rocky 
highlands  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city, 
and  a  scries  of  specimens  is  to  be*  gathered,  at 
intervals  of  fifty  feet,  throughout  its  entin* 
li'iigth  of  21,400*  feet,  for  pres(*rvation  in  tin* 
National  MuscMim.  Alr(*ady  many  minerals 
hitherto  unknown  in  tin*  District  of  Columbia 
have  b(*en  brought  to  light. 

The  flag  of  the  St.  Mary  Cannoniers,  a  Louis¬ 
iana  Confederate  batt«*ry,  <*aptur(*d  at  Irish 
B(*nd  in  April,  1863,  by  the  Thirt(*(*nth  Connecti¬ 
cut  Volunt(*ers,  has  b(*en  delivered  to  the  Adams 
Express  Company  in  Hartford  to  be  returned. 
The  flag  was  pr(*8('nt<*d  to  the  battery  in  1862, 
and  bears  the  insi'ription  “  The  Ladies  of  Frank¬ 
lin  to  the  St.  Mary  Cannoniers.”  With  it  is  sent  a 
new  silk  flag  inscribed  “  Thirtei'iitli  Connecticut 
Volunteers  to  the  Ladies  of  Franklin,  La.,  and 
the  St.  Mary  Cannoni(*rs.” 

Sir  Pet(*r  Lumsden’s  pap(*r  on  his  exp(*rien- 
ces  in  Afghanistan,  rt*ad  b(*fore  tin*  Royal  Gi'o- 
graphical  Society  in  London,  contains  an  ac- 
coiiiit  of  the  curious  lake  upon  which  thoTekke 
'rurcomans  are  dep«*nd(*nt  for  tlu'ir  supplies  of 
salt.:  This  lake  is  six  miles  square,  is  situat<*d 
at  an  elevation  of  about  fourt<*(*n  hundred  feet 
above  the  st'a-level,  and  is  surround(*d  on  all 
sides  by  a  steep  piecipitoiis  d(*scent.  'I’lie  yield 
of  salt  is  practically  unlimit<*d,  for  the  bed  of 
the  lake  is  oin*  solid  mass  of  level  rock  salt, 
coveied  only  by  an  inch  or  two  of  water,  the 
'Ivpljl  of  tin*  deposit  b<*ing  unknown.  A  8(*2- 
ondBke  furnishes  the  Saryks  of  I’anjdeh  with 
salt.^Kliis  lak(*  is  mucli  larger  than  the  one 
meti^Hed  aliove,  and  salt  TuJt  docs  not 
pio^Bt  such  a  smooth,  unbrok(*n  surfac(*.  'I'lie 
salt  W  lug  out  in  the  form  of  flak**s  about  four 
incl((*8  in  thickness,  which  an*  paekc'd  into  bags 
aiuLcarried  on  cann'ls  to  market  without  any 
kinJ  of  preparation. 

jie  Mc'thodist  view  of  fairs  and  festivals  for 
chirnch  purposes  is  stated  by  tin*  Christian  Ad- 
vocAte  as  billows  :  “  We  regard  it  as  an  im¬ 
proper  and  hurtful  nn*thod  for  providing  for 
the  siqiport  of  the  Gospel,  not  to  be  done  if 
it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  W<*  further  In*- 
lieve  that  it  <*an  be  avoided  in  most  caH<*s  by 
willingnt'ss  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  do 
their  duty,  and  that  the  substitution  of  fairs 
and  festivals  for  the  fn*(*  gifts  of  the  jieoplc  in 
the  discharge  of  tln*ir  <luty,  has  a  tendency  to 
diminish  the  sensi*  of  obligation  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  comply  then*with.  We  are  not  prepared, 
however,  to  say  that  there  are  not  situations 
where  the  people  are  r(*ally  so  poor  and  so 
small  in  numbers  that  they  cannot  support  the 
jiri'acher  of  the  Gosp(*l,  and  wli<*r<*  tlu*  {lublic 
outsidi*  of  the  church  b(*ar  such  a  relation  to 
th<*  work  that  they  will  not  voluntarily  sub- 
scrilx',  but  will  i>atronize  fairs  and  festivals  ; 
and  that  under  .sui*h  eircumstancf's,  it  is  wrong, 
as  a  t<*mporary  (“xpedient,  to  hold  such  a  fes¬ 
tival,  properly  conducteil,  we  are  not  pn*par(*d 
to  maintain.” 

The  throe  oldest  consulting  libraries  in  tlu* 
Unit(*d  States  are  thos<*  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
the  New  York  S(X*iety.  Harvard  t’oll(*g<*  began 
its  career  with  a  library  which  .vas  a  jiart  of  the 
Ixquest  from  .Tohn  Harvard,  but  in  17()4  a  fin* 
totally  destroyed  its  aceuin illations  of  12<;  yeam. 
Yale  Colh'ge  lx*gan  its  collections  in  17(M),  and 
was  aided  thirty-threi*  years  later  by  the  Ix*- 
(piest  of  1,000  volumes  from  Bishop  Berkel(*y  ; 
yet  in  1774  it  amounted  to  only  4,000  volumes. 
The  New  Y’ork  S<x*iety’s  library,  now  containing 
80,000  volumes,  was  founded  in  1700,  but  did  not 
take  this  name  until  1754.  The  fourth  oldest 
library  is  that  in  Philadelphia  founded  by  Ben- 
jaman  Franklin  and  his  friends  in  1731.  This 
library  has  now  over  130,0(K)  volumes,  and  in 
some  respects  is  unsurjiassed  by  any  other  col¬ 
lection  of  books  in  the  eounfry.  Its  income  is 
about  826,000  a  year,  of  which  a  third  only  is 
available  for  the  the  purchase  of  new  books; 
J'ct  it  attempts,  with  much  success,  to  do  the 
same  kind  of  public  service  that  is  accomplish¬ 
ed  bv  th(*  Boston  Public  Librarv,  whose  ineonu* 
is  I125,0>K). 

To  show  tlu*  rapid  succession  of  newborn 
Commonwealths  in  the  last  generation,  it  may 
be  stab'd  that  California  was  the  eighU*entii 
State  admitt(*d  into  tlu*  Union,  not  counting  tlu* 
original  thirteen.  Tlu*  next  preceding  State  was 
Wisconsin,  the  interval  being  two  years  and  three 
months,  and  next  before  Wisconsin  came  Iowa, 
the  interval  being  seventeen  months.  Just  <  lu* 
year  {irior  to  Iowa,  the  Republic  of  Texas  was 
anru'xed,  with  the  almost  unanimous  sanction 
of  its  citizens.  In  tlu*  same  year  with  Texas, 
Florida  was  admitte<l.  She  was  the  first  of 
that  galaxy,  tlu*  last  |ir<*vious  State  having  been 
5Iichigan,  which  had  been  admitted  over  eight 
y(*ars  before.  Ufxiii  the  entrance  of  California 
with  her  immense  t(*rritory  and  vast  adjac(*nt 
nr<*a,  another  |iause  of  nearly  eight  y(*ars  en¬ 
sued.  Then  in  swift  seipunci*  came  six  of  the 
.seven  post-Califia  nia  States  :  Minnesota  in  1858  ; 
Oregon  in  1859  ;  Kansas  in  1861 ;  West  Virginia 
in  1863 ;  Neva<la  in  186»4,  and  Nebraska  in  1867. 
Then  after  a  lapse  of  nine  years  and  a  half  came 
the  last  admitted  State,  Colorado,  1876.  This 
lapse  was  unusual,  and  with  two  (*x(*ej)tions  iin- 
{irecedented.  It  is  an  error  of  many  that  Cali- 
Kirnia  was  the  only  State  which  eanu*  into  the 
Union  without  previous  probatii  n  as  a  Territory’, 
and  orators  have  pointed  to  her  us  another 
Minerva  ;  but  her  “  springing  forth  in  full 
armor”  etc.,  had  for  precedents  the  States  of 
Vermont,  1791  ;  Kentucky,  1792  ;  Tenness(*e, 
1796  ;  Ohio,  1802 ;  Maine,  1820  ;  Texas,  1845, 
and  West  Virginia,  1863. 

Fraadii  and  Imltalion*. 

Let  it  lie  clearly  umlerstood  that  Compound  Oxygen 
is  only  made  and  dinpenned  by  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen, 
1.529  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Any  substance 
made  elseirhere.  ami  called  CorapoumI  Oxygen,  is  spu¬ 
rious  and  leorlhleHH,  and  thone  irho  buy  it  simplp  throw 
away  their  money,  as  they  will  in  the  end  discoter. 
8enil  for  their  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen.  It  will 
be  mailed  free. 


SILVER-PLATED  WARE 

Coffee,  Tea,  Dinner,  Dessert,  and  Wafer  Sefs ;  Cake  and  Fruit  Stands ; 
Entree,  Vegetalite,  and  Butter  Dishes,  Tureens,  Spoons  and  Forks, 
Cutiery,  etc. ;  atso  a  great  variety  of  fancy  articies, 
such  as  Card-Cases,  Card-Receivers,  Jewei 
Boies,  Chiidren’s  Sets,  etc. 

.  37  IIXION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 

Great  Church  LIGHT.^^^^^ 

FK1NK*8  PAtoiit  Relleetor*  the  M««t  PowerftiL  the 

Cliespc«i  and  the  Beet  Light  known  for  Churches,  Stores,  Show  Windows. 

Parlors.  Banks.  Offices.  Picture  Galleries,  Theatres,  t^pots.  etc.  New  and  elc* 
imBtf  gant  designs.  Send  size  of  room.  Get  circular  and  estimate.  A  lilteral  tliscount 

V  to  churches  and  the  uade.  1.  P.  FUiNK*  661  Pearl  Street*  N.  Y« 

If  you  want  FRUIT  TREES, 

If  you  want  CURRANT  BUSHES,  KITf|  (T 

If  you  want  RASPBERRY  BUSHES, 

If  you  want  ROSE  BUSHES, 

ANYTHING  ^"Vown  by  NURSERYMEN  JJ,  S.  Mail  Steamsllips 

sail  from  New  York  regularly  for 

MERRELL  &  ANTHONY,  AGENTS,  GENEVA,  N.  Y.  GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY, 

partly  CIRCASSIA. . .  24^5  A  M.  |  ETHIOPIA.  .  Oct.  31, 11  A.  M. 


7 

mmh 


Sernrity  3  to 
6  times  loan. 
INTEREST 
semi-annaal 


tesidenoie,  and  loth  of  business.  No  In- 
vestor  ever  had  to  iwy  taxes,  costs  of  fore- 


B,  JOHNSTON  A  SON, 

Mecotletere  of  Mortmee  Loenns 

THIS  PAPER.  BT«PA|JL« 


I  EV  every  cuuiity  to  sell  our 
goods.  Salary  175  per  Month  and  Expenses. 
Canvassing  OiitHt  and  Partinilars  FREE. 
Sta.'iuasp  Silteb-VVahb  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  cor 

latli  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13tlk  ST^ 

NEW  YORK. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

OUR  PRICES 


TJ.  S.  M!ail  Steamsllips 

Sail  from  New  York  regularly  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 

CIRCAS.SIA. . .  .Oct.  24,  5  A.  M.  |  ETHIOPIA. .  .Oct.  31, 11  A.  M. 

FURNESSIA . Nov.  7,  6  A.  M. 

Cabin  Passage,  $6U  to  $80.  Second  Class,  $30. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 
CITY  OF  ROME  sails  Wednesday,  November  18, 
and  every  fourth  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $100.  Second  Class,  $3.’>. 
Steerage  outward,  $20 ;  prepaid,  $15. 

For  passage  or  other  information,  apply  to 

ES2TDZXIS0XT  BEOTHSES,  Agents, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  Vork. 

MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells* 
Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CUNTON  E  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

TEOT,  T. 


Bells 

Furnished 

since 

18X6. 


ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 


,  MENEELY  &  OOMPANT, 
^  WEST  TROY,  H.  Y*  BELLS, 

^ForChnrehes  Schools,  eic.  - also  Chimes 
K  sod  Pesis.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
^  noted  lor  auperiorlty  over  all  others. 

o/  MET  TO  INVESIORS. 
^Hcl  LOANS  Isas 

KEAI.  ESTATR 
I  in  AlINNKSOT.V,  worth  three  times 
the  loan.  14  venrs’  businem  in  thia  oUy. 
'  First-claas  roferencea.  Send  for  circular. 
N.II.|{AKEU,llI!li.\EAI‘ULIS.MtNNK>«UTA. 


ATTENTION  IK  DIRECTED  TO  OCR  LARGE  AND 
ATTRACTIVE  STOCK  OF 

FALLIOODS. 

ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 

SDiTS  AND  CLOAKS  AND  HATS  AND 
BONNETS. 

THE  MOST  IMPROVED  MARFAS  OF 

Black  and  Colored  Silks,  Satins,  Velvets, 
and  Plushes. 

HOSIERY,  DNDERWEAR,  AND  BiOVES 

FOR  LADIES,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

DRESSlOODS 

IN  TIIE  NEWEST  STYLES  AND  COLORINGS. 

MNKNN,  lll,.4NKKTN,  ANII  f'l'KTAINN 

AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  HAVE  RULED  FOR  YEARS. 

I;.UHES’  illlSLiTlIJIllERWEAll. 

OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE. 


MAIL  ORDERS  CAREFULLY  EXEXIUTF.D. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

A  SOLID  I QpercehT 


I’eriinniini.nret  iiKirt  H  H^^fgagoaon  prudurtlve 
Reiil  Katato.  IxiiiiiaH  H|>i>r(ivod  by  Tneo- 

ma  Niitioniil  Rank.  *  kkpeken- 

CKs  East  ami  West.  rorrpHp<pridpiiee  Sullcitco. 
Addrpss  AI.LKN  (’.  MASON,  Tuconiu,  Wash.  Ter 


The  Amerleitn  Investment  t'ompany.  Incorporat¬ 
ed  under  the  laws  of  lown,  with  a  ('.npltfil  Slock  of  81,OOU,- 
OOO,  succeeding  OKMSBY  Huos.  k  Uo.,  Emmetsburg,  lown, 
OKMSBY,  CHITF.  &  Co.,  .MItcliell,  Dukobi,  OllMHUV,  GRAVFS  k 
Co.,  Huron,  Dakota,  Rankers  aiul  Mortgage  Hrokers,  offer 
Guaranteeri  Mortgages,  Det)eiiture  nn<l  Sfdiool  Bonds. 
Tlieir  Demniid  Investment  Certlfleates,  drawing  5  per  cent., 
lire  attractive  for  parties  with  funds  Idle  fora  short  time. 
20  years’  exiairlenee.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

Home  GAIee,  Rmmetsbiirp;,  Iowa. 

New  York  Oftlee,  1150  Nassau  street. 

DAKOTA 

FARM  MORTGAGES. 

90/  Tam  now  plaeln,*?  loans  for  Eastern  parties,  on 
d  FIUST  VLASS  REAL.  ESTATE  HIXIIKITV  at  nine  |X»r 
cent,  per  annum,  net,  to  lender.  SEClililTy  ouakan- 
TEEli.  I  nilvaiKXi  and  remit  principal  and  Interest 
promptly  when  due,  free  of  cost  to  lender.  UE.ST  OF 
REFEKENC'EH.  Write  me  If  you  have  iiioiiey  to  loan. 

J.  A.  HAND,  Parker,  Dakota. 

FIRST  MORTOA^aES. 

NET  7  &  8  PERCENTUM. 

PRATT  &  VIONE,  Minneapolis  and  New  York, 

Absolutely  Safe  Investments  In  First  Mortgages  on 
Improved  Real  Fvitate  in  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Mlnne- 
aiKiIla,  Minn.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Interest  payable 
In  New  York  Exchange.  Best  city  references  given.  A  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  H  per  cent,  mortgages  usually  on  hand. 
For  full  particulars,  address 
ELKCTL’S  A.  PRATT,  IIOBRRT  D.  CON£, 

10  Washington  Avenue,  South,  65  Liberty  Street, 

Mlnnea[>oUs,  Minn.  New  York  City. 

TO  HAVt  HEALTH  THE  LIVES  MUST  BE  IN  OSOCS. 


CHICAGO  AND 

MORTH- 

western 

■■  RAILWAY. 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

SHORT 

BETWFXN 

Chicago, 

Council  Bluffs, 

-  Omaha. 

The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Cedar  Rapids,*  Marshalltown, 
Ues  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  is  also  the 

SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN  CHICAGO  AND 

ST.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 
Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  all 
points  in  Wio  Northwest. 

It  is  tiie  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Green  Bay,  Ishpcming,  Marquette,  and  the  mining 
regions  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  is  the  LA  KE  SHORE  ami  PA  RLOR  CAR  ROUTE 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  DICING  CARS  on  through  trains, 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AND  MILXVAUKKE, 

CHICAGO  A.\0  ST.  PAUL, 

CHICAGO  AND  COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 

AND  CHICAGO  AND  MTNOIVA. 

If  you  are  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  in  the 
West  or  Northwi'st,  ask  tlio  ticket  agent  for  tickets 
Via  the  “NOUTH-'WESTSBIT” 
if  you  wish  the  best  accommodations.  All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

M.  HUGHITT,  R.  8.  HAIR, 

General  Manager,  General  Pogeenger  Agen^ 

CHICAGO. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  GOV'T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL. 


Burlington 

Route 


mfm 


1»K  Reliable  Remedy  lor  Liver  OimplaiiilN and  iliacaiised 
by  a  deranffed  or  torpid  condition  of  the  Liver,  aa  Dya- 
p^psia.  Constipation,  Bilionsnesa.  Jaundice,  Headacne, 
Mnlaria,  Rheumatism,  etc.  It  reffulatea  the  bowels,  pun- 
fievt  the  hiortd,  xtrenethens  the  8v««em,  a^^istvi  dliceEtion. 

AN  INVALUABLE  FAMILY  MEDICINE. 
Thousandsof  teatimonlala  prove  its  merit* 

VHVWilET  WILL  T£LL  YOU  1TB  KaPTJTATXON 

CURE'?5eDEAF 

Feck’s  Pitent  Improred  Artificial  Ear  Drams 

PKKKECTLY  KESTOKE  TIIE  HEAKING, 
and  perform  the  work  of  the  Natuml  Drum*  Always 
in  position,  but  iuTUible  to  othera*  All  Conversa¬ 
tion  and  even  whispers  heard  distinctly.  We  refer  to 
those  asin^;  them*  ^nd  for  descriptive  circular  with  tes¬ 
timonials,  free*  Address,  K*  fllSCOX*  863  Broad- 
wayi.Y.T.,  succeuor  to  Dr,  Peck.  Mention  this  papen 

INDELIBLE  INK. 

preparnUon  and  only  • 
l■A■■El■la■lJcomInonJ>enne<>ded.  Esfab* 
■■■■■■AiMiaBMii.heil  50  Yearn.  Snperior 
and  popular  for  dpcorativ*  work  on  linen.  Received 
Centenuial  MeJal  dk  PIplif,  Sold  crerywher*. 


n  is  the  only  line  with  Its  own  trsek  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  wsy  of  Omaha,  Pacific  June.,  St.  Joseph, 
,  Atchison  or  Kansas  City. 

It  connects  In  Union  Depots  with  through  trstns  from 
NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON 
and  all  Eastern  points.  It  Is  the  principal  line  to 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  PORTLAND  k  CITY  OF  MEXICO 

It  traverses  all  of  the  six  great  States  of  ILLINOIS, 
IOWA,  MISSOURI.  NEBRASKA,  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  their  important  cities  and 
towns. 

From  CHICAGO,  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS.  It  runs 
every  day  In  the  year  from  one  to  three  elegantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  Its  own  tracks  between 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs, 
Chicago  and  8t.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 

Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denveis 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  In  Northwest,  West  and  Southwest. 

Its  equipment  Is  complete  and  first  class  In  every 
particular,  and  at  all  Important  points  Interlocking 
Switches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  InsOring  com* 
fort  and  safety. 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  General  Information,  etc., 
regarding  the  Burlington  Route,  call  on  anvtickal 
Agent  In  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  addrets 
T.  J.  POTTER  ItT  V.P.  A  Gen.  Mod.,  Chicago. 

HENRY  B.  STONE,  Asst.  Gsn.  Mae.,  Chicaoo. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Gen.  Pass.  Ast.,  Chicaoo. 

No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  CoDt 

■APID  ACCUXCLATIONI 

Can  Handle  Sums  targe  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  EN61ISH  CONSOLS  ir  0.  S.  BONDS. 

Tor  Circular  addrese  the 

Central  Dlinou  Fiiuncial  AgeRcy,  Jacksonville,  IIIIiot. 
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A  >'OBLE  mSSlONASY  UFE. 

Sketch  by  Ker.  Albert  B.  Bobiseon. 

Asher  Wright  was  bora  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Sept. 
7th,  1803.  After  graduating  from  Andover  in  1831, 
he  entered  at  once  upon  his  life-work  among  the 
Senecas.  His  death  occurred  April  13,  1875,  and 
at  his  own  request  his  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
little  cemetery  opposite  the  Mission  House  on  the 
Cattaraugus  Reservation.  A  movement  to  secure 
a  suitable  stone  to  mark  his  grave,  culminated  in 
an  appropriate  memorial  service,  which  was  held 
Oct.  8th,  1885,  in  the  Mission  Church.  The  in¬ 
clement  weather  was  unfavorable,  yet  the  large 
audience-room  was  nearly  filled  with  Indians  and 
their  friends  from  the  neighboring  towns. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were  conducted  by 
Missionary  Trippe.  With  him  on  the  platform 
were  Pastor  Burgess  of  Silver  Creek,  who  deliv¬ 
ered  the  memorial  address;  Pastors  Ward  and 
Dunning  of  Buffalo,  and  Robinson  of  Gowanda, 
who  led  in  the  devotional  service;  the  Hon.  H.  S. 
Taleott  of  Silver  Creek;  Indian  Agent  William 
Peew^ock  of  Gowanda;  Rev.  Henry  Silverheels,  a 
Seneca  preacher ;  Elders  Jacket,  Pierce,  and  George 
of  the  United  Mission  Church ;  Twoguns  and  Jami¬ 
son  of  the  Alleghen3’  Church. 

Appropriate  anthems  were  rendered  bj'  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Van  Valkenburg  of  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asy¬ 
lum,  assisted  by  Mr.  Lester  Bishop,  a  young  Sen¬ 
eca.  The  children  of  the  Asylum,  one  hundred  in 
number,  sang  from  Gospel  hymns;  while  the  en¬ 
tire  Indian  congregation  joined  heartily  in  singing 
hymns  that  Father  Wright  himself  had  translated 
into  the  Seneca  tongue. 

Rev.  Chalon  Burgess,  who  was  introduced  as  a 
co-presbyter  and  life-long  friend  of  Father  Wright, 
spoke  of  the  sorrow  with  which  Presbj'terj’  receiv¬ 
ed  the  tidings  of  his  death  April  13,  1875,  while  in 
session  at  Dunkirk.  While  his  shining  traits  of 
character  were  beautifullj’  blended  in  a  harmoni¬ 
ous  whole,  especiallj’  prominent  were  his  modesty, 
meekness,  and  wisdom.  Ho  avoided  conspicuous 
positions.  He  abased  himself,  but  exalted  his  Re¬ 
deemer.  To  his  native  endowments  was  adde<l  ex¬ 
tensive  culture,  .so  that  he  excelled  as  a  naturalist 
and  chemist,  as  well  as  physician,  theologian,  and 
preacher.  His  sermons  before  Presbytery  were  the 
admiration  and  wonder  of  his  brethren,  proving 
that  while  devoting  his  energies  to  the  uplifting  of 
the  Indian,  he  could  still  keep  pace  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  modern  thought.  He  could  preach  to  the 
delight  of  the  most  cultivated  hearers,  and  could 
effectively  tell  to  the  most  ignorant  the  simple 
story  of  the  Cross.  Having  thoroughlj-  masteretl 
the  Seneca  tongue,  he  translated  the  four  Gospels, 
the  Epistle  of  James,  and  a  part  of  Genesis;  pre¬ 
pared  two  editions  of  hymns,  many  of  them  his 
own  composition;  a  number  of  religious  tracts, 
and  a  vocabulary  of  the  Seneca  language.  This 
literary  work,  with  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asj’lum, 
the  cultivated  fields  of  the  Reservation,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  Senecas,  constitute  his  enduring 
monument;  but  the  crowning  excellence  of  his 
character  was  humble  piety  and  consecration  to 
the  Master. 

After  the  address  a  letter  was  read  from  Rev. 
William  Hall,  long  associated  with  Father  Wright 
in  missionary  work,  who  was  detained  bj'  illness. 
Mr.  Wright’s  presence,  he  said,  was  a  benediction ; 
his  very  countenance  left  a  good  Impression ;  he 
had  a  kind  word  for  every  one,  and  rarely  closed  a 
conversation  without  a  word  for  God. 

The  Hon.  W.  F.  Lctchwortli  of  Buffalo,  President 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  was  then  introduc¬ 
ed,  and  read  a  paper  which  should  be  published  in 
full,  tracing  the  historj'  of  the  founding  of  the 
Thomas  Orphan  .\svliim.  After  the  discouraging 
Summer  of  1854,  Mr.  Wright  and  his  wife,  active  in 
stMjking  out  cast's  of  want,  brought  into  their  own 
home  ten  sick  and  starving  children.  This  was 
the  nucleus  and  beginning  of  the  Asylum.  .\id 
was  received  from  Mr.  Philip  E.  Thomas  of  Balti- 
_^^m>re,  from  the  people  of  Gowanda,  Jamestown, 

^  '^^ffalo,  and  other  neighboring  towns,  and  final  Ij-, 
(.arbugh  the  iustrumentalitj’ of  Mr.  Wright  and  Dr. 
E.  M.  Pettit  of  Fredonia,  the  State  assumed  full 
control  of  the  institution  and  supplieil  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds.  Mr.  Wright  was  constantly  minister¬ 
ing  to  the  needs  the  sick.  During  his  whole  life 
of  forty-four  years  among  the  Senecas,  a  night 
never  passed  without  some  poor  Indian  finding 
shelter  under  his  roof. 

Col.  J.  H.  Plumb  of  Westfield,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum, 
spoke  of  Father  WrigUt  as  a  man,  as  a  philan. 
thropist,  and  as  a  Christian.  To  the  Indians  who 
knew  him  thoroughly*,  the  many  good  things  that 
may  be  said  of  him  will  not  seem  like  fulsome 
adulation.  The  whole  story  of  his  life  may  be 
^mme<l  up  in  the  single  .statement :  He  was  Christ- 
like.  So  imbued  was  he  with  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
that  he  found  his  greatest  pleasure  in  going  about 
doing  good.  Col.  Plumb  exhorted  the  Senecas  to 
emulate  his  example,  to  commemorate  his  memory 
by  following  in  his  footsteps  as  he  followed  Christ. 

The  Rev.  Willis  Dewey  of  Mardin,  Turkey,  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Board,  who  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  well-earnerl  rest  in  this  country,  was  the  next 
81>eaker.  A  nephew  of  Mr.  Wright,  he  had  once 
spent  a  year  in  the  home  circle,  and  was  able  to 
speak  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  sunny 
presence,  his  kindly  geniality,  his  love  for  chil¬ 
dren,  though  children  of  his  own  had  been  denied 
him.  He  had  a  heart  of  unfailing  kindness.  He 
loved  study,  but  would  instantly  and  cheerfully 
drop  any  interesting  line  of  research  with  books 
or  chemicals,  to  listen  to  a  tale  of  distress  and  to 
relieve  the  suffering.  Mr.  Dewey  had  occasion 
just  after  his  death  to  examine  some  of  his  papers. 
Among  them  was  found  a  scrap  yellow  with  ag*', 
the  ink  faded,  upon  which  was  written  in  his  own 
hand  :  “  Resolved  to  let  no  day  pass  without  speak¬ 
ing  with  some  one  on  the  matter  of  his  soul's  salva¬ 
tion.” 

Rev.  Henry  Ward  of  Buffalo  spoke  of  Father 
Wright  as  a  preacher,  and  called  upon  those  who 
had  been  hearers  to  remember  his  words. 

Rev.  Henrj-  Silverheels,  a  member  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Buffalo,  then  delivered  an  address  in  his 
native  tongue  without  an  interpreter,  of  which 
Mrs.  Wright  kindlj-  furnishes  the  following  ab¬ 
stract  ; 

When  ilr.  Wright  came  to  us  fifty  j'ears  ago,  he 
was  in  his  prime.  Few  are  living  now  who  knew 
him  then— almost  all  have  passe^l  away;  only  here 
and  there  one  remains.  He  devoted  the  best 
strength  of  his  early  manhood  to  us,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  for  us  till  the  last.  He  was  alwaj's 
kind  and  patient  with  us.  He  never  talked  hard 
when  we  did  not  do  right,  never  scolded  us.  He 
was  like  a  good,  wise  father  to  us  all.  He  would  j 
take  as  much  pains  to  speak  to  a  poor  man  or  a 
very  wicked  man,  as  he  would  to  a  good  or  a  rich 
man.  He  lovetl  us  all,  and  tried  to  do  us  all  good. 
We  all  believed  and  knew  that  he  was  our  friend. 
Sometimes  we  had  differences  among  us  about  our 
imlitical  affairs,  and  verj*  hard  dealings  between 
us.  He  alwaj’s  acted  as  a  peace-maker.  Even 
when  we  found  fault  with  him  and  blame*!  him,  he 
never  said  an^'thing  back  to  us  or  reproached  us. 
He  was  like  Christ,  and  always  retume<i  good  for 
evil.  What  these  men  have  said  is  true;  and  I 
could  say  a  great  deal  more  if  there  were  time. 

One  thing  more  I  will  say.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  had  lost  every  foot  of  land  we  had  in  this 
State.  Our  chiefs  had  yielded  to  temptation,  and 
been  bribed  by  wicked  men  to  sell  our  homes,  and 
it  was  only  a  (juestion  of  time  when  we  should  be 
driven  away  from  all  that  was  dear  to  us.  Mr. 
Wright  fully  understanding  the  situation,  went  to 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Ogden  Land  Comjwiny, 
and  induced  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
Company  to  consent  to  a  compromise,  by  which 
the  Allegheny  and  Cattaraugus  Re8er\atlon8  were 
restored  to  us.  Thus  it  is  that  we  owe  our  present 
comfortable  homes  to  Mr.  Wright’s  love  and  care 
for  us.  Let  us  remember  him  with  gratitude,  and 


tr^’  to  live  as  he  lived,  for  the  honor  of  God  and 
the  good  of  our  fellowmen. 

In  closing  the  sendee  Mr.  Trippe  spoke  of  Mr. 
Wright’s  wisdom  and  patience,  his  perseverance 
and  self-denial ;  and  repeated  in  English  what  Mr. 
Silverheels  had  gratefully  acknowledged,  that  for 
their  homes  on  the  two  Reservations  they  were  in¬ 
debted  to  the  personal  efforts  of  their  missionary 
friend. 

The  exercises  at  the  grave  were  omitted  on 
account  of  rain.  A  description  of  the  monument 
with  the  story  of  its  purchase,  may  be  given  in  a 
future  communication. 

To  Mrs.  Wright,  who  still  abounds  in  self-deny¬ 
ing  labors,  the  occasion  was  one  of  tender  interest. 
The  memorial  service  was  a  well-deserved  tribute 
to  a  worthy  man,  and  was  heartily  appreciated  by 
the  Indians  and  their  friends,  who  cherish  the 
memory  of  Rev.  Asher  Wright. 

WKODING  AT  UNDBN  HOME,  MARBi,EH^4D. 

Notwithstanding  many  fears  on  account  of  the 
rain  of  the  previous  day,  the  auspicious  morning 
of  Wednesday,  Oct.  7th,  dawned  crisp  and  clear. 
The  slight  chill  in  the  air  was  dispelled  by  the 
glowing,  old-fashioned  fire  on  the  hearth,  with  back 
log  and  fore-sticks  worthy  of  Yule-tide,  built  upon 
ancient  brass  andirons,  a  century  heirloom. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  pleasanter  party,  or  one 
more  unique  in  character  and  circumstance,  gather 
for  a  wedding,  than  that  assembled  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  at  Linden  Home. 

The  statelj*  old  juansion,  under  its  great  protect¬ 
ing  trees,  crowns  one  of  the  hills  of  the  quaint 
and  historic  Marblehead,  with  its  uneven  and  labj*- 
rinthine  streets,  and  its  wild,  rocky,  artist-haunted 
shores,  and  its  loveh*  baj*  dotted  with  sails,  the 
blue  ocean  gleaming  in  the  distance. 

The  house,  built  bj’  “King  Hooper”  nearlj*  a 
century  and  a  «iuarter  ago,  but  which  shows  no 
traces  of  old  age,  lent  itself  with  all  readiness  to 
the  j’outh  and  beaut}'  of  the  occa.sion.  The  spa¬ 
cious  rooms  were  decorated  with  vines  and  Autumn 
leaves,  while  here  and  there  clusters  of  red  berries 
and  long  barberry  wreaths  brightened  the  sc<‘ne, 
the  whole  harmonizing  with  the  Oriental  land.scape 
hangings,  too  rarely  seen  in  these  modern  days. 

A  large  number  of  relatives  and  friends  from 
Eastern  and  Western  Massachusetts,  from  New 
York  State  and  Ohio,  had  been  drawn  together — 
a  delightful  commingling  of  Presbyterian,  Congre¬ 
gational,  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Unitarian,  Methodist, 
Quaker,  and  American  thought  and  sentiment. 

This  company  had  assembled  to  witness  the 
marriage  of  William  Wallace  Nims,  M.D.,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,and  Miss  Anna  Dana  Lawrence,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  A.  and  Margaret  Woods 
Lawrence. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  brother  of 
the  bride,  the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Lawrence,  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Church,  Syracuse,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  B.  Hall  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Rev. 
S.  D.  Hosnier  of  .\ubum,  Massachusetts,  one  of  the 
large  circle  of  relatives. 

The  bride  was  lovely  in  soft,  flowing  robes,  with 
clouds  of  filmy  lace  crowning  a  wealth  of  raven 
hair,  and  “  falling  sheer  to  the  satin  shoon.”  White 
rosebuds,  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  maiden  hair-fern 
gave  an  added  charm,  while  a  dove  with  a  twig  of 
bright  berries  in  its  beak,  hovereil  symbolic  above. 
Two  fair  bridesmaids,  beautiful  in  pink  and  white, 
formetl  a  graceful  bulwark  for  the  pair. 

In  one  of  the  alcoves  stood  the  bust  of  Leonard 
Woods,  the  grandfather,  with  benignant  counte¬ 
nance,  and  on  the  wall  opposite,  wreathe*!  with 
vines  and  crowned  with  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  hung 
the  picture  of  the  sainted  father,  whose  natal  day 
had  been  chosen  as  the  bridal  one,  and  whose 
fragrant  memory  hallowed  the  occasion,  as  his 
face  looked  upon  his  child.  Who  <‘an  say  that  his 
spirit  was  not  mjar,  sharing  the  chastened  joyful¬ 
ness  of  the  hour  V 

The  gifts  were  choice,  rich,  and  varied,  from  Ori¬ 
ental  as  well  a-s  Oc<'idental  lands.  Among  those 
present  or  who  were  represen t<‘d  by  gifts  and  let¬ 
ters,  were  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  Mis.  Dr.  John 
Cotton  Smith,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field,  Mrs.  Dr.  George 
Boardman,  Julia  War<l  Howe,  Julia  R.  .Anagnos, 
President  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  Lyman  .Abbott, 
anil  “Aunt  Patience,”  Mrs.  Dr.  Elisha  Mulford, 
TluHxlore  Wehl,  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  Oliver 
Johnson,  Kate  Tannant  Wocxls,  Dr.  Mary  J.  Saf- 
ford,  Elizur  Wright,  Mary  .A.  Livermore,  John  G. 
Whittier,  Dr.  J.  W.  Chickering,  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Bishop  F.  D.  Huntington,  anil  with  th«'se 
Miss  .Arethusa  Hall,  a  guest,  and  almost  the  only 
surviving  one  at  the  wedding  of  the  bride’s  father 
and  mother,  m'arly  half  a  century  before.  There 
was  also  here  one  who  was  prestuit  at  the  silver 
wi'dding  of  these  parents  at  “  Dingle-Side  ”  in  18*14, 
Miss  Julia  E.  Ward,  long  the  honored  head  of 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  and  who  is  witlely  re¬ 
spected  and  as  widely  loved. 

.A  marketl  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  natu¬ 
ralness  and  simplicity  of  the  arrangements,  as  if 
the  company  gathered,  instead  of  ladiig  formal  vis¬ 
itors  expecting  and  bringing  display,  were  one 
large,  united,  and  agreeable  family. 

After  the  full  discharge  of  all  <luties  touching 
*'off('e,  we<lding-cake,  and  other  re fr*3sh meats,  and 
a  few  hours  of  social  interc*>urse,  their  young 
friends  showeretl  the  bride  and  groom  with  rice, 
while  the  inevitable  shoe  was  thrown  as  they  left 
the  old  home,  followed  by  the  good  wishi's  of  all. 

In  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  company  that 
same  evening  on  his  return  home,  he  thus  sums  up 
his  acc*>unt:  “The  house  was  so  <{uaint,  the  .Au¬ 
tumn  leaves  and  the  berries  so  beautiful,  the  pres¬ 
ents  so  elaborate,  the  entertainment  so  pleasant 
and  ample,  the  whole  so  harmonious  and  in  keep¬ 
ing,  and  above  all  the  high  contracting  parties  so 
charming,  that  we  shall  long  remember  the  ilay 
with  uncommon  pleasure.” 

One  of  the  Wedding  Guhsts. 


ASSEMBLY  DEPUTIES. 

Now  that  the  time  for  special  labor  among  the 
churches  has  come,  and  not  a  few  Presbyterial 
Committees  are  looking  forward  to  their  duties  as 
specially  charged  with  the  greetings  of  Presbyter}- 
and  the  visitation  of  the  churchtis  with  a  view  to 
advance  their  spiritual  condition,  it  is  well  to  take 
a  leaf  from  the  practice  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Such  visitations  are  no  new  thing  than'  or 
here.  -Ami  the  fact  that  they  are  and  always  have 
been  characteristic  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
all  countries  where  it  flourishes— a  nece.ssary  part 
of  its  polity — we  take  to  be  one  of  the  marks  of 
that  Church’s  true  apostolicity.  This  inter<*8t  and 
spiritual  supervision  needs  to  be  exercised  more 
and  more,  and  we  trust  that  all  our  ministers  and 
eblers  who  have  been  charge*!  with  these  duti*'S 
will  honor,  and  even  magnify  their  opfKirtunity. 
In  the  October  Free  Church  Monthly  we  find  the 
following : 

Of  the  eleven  Presbyteries  to  be  visited  by  As¬ 
sembly  deputies  during  the  present  year  four  have 
already  been  overtaken — namely  :  -Auchterarder, 
Br*‘adalbane,  Orkney,  and  Inverness.  The  visita¬ 
tion  of  Skye  and  Uist  will  (D.  V.)  be  completed  in 
part  in  September,  and  the  rest  in  Spring ;  while 
no  fewer  than  six  Presbyteries  will  be  In  process 
of  visitation  during  the  ten  days  following  Oct. 
19th — namely :  Dunfries,  Kelso,  Selkirk,  Hadding¬ 
ton  and  Dunbar,  Dunblane  an*l  .Abernethy.  The 
prayers  of  praying  people  in  the  sanctuan,',  and  in 
private,  are  solicite*!  for  a  great  blessing  on  this 
important  work.  When  chosen  men  are  sent  down 
to  the  churches  “to  see  how  they  do,”  and  to  seek 
to  quicken  them,  may  the  prayer  be  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  would  prepare  them  for  their  mission,  and 
accompany  and  bless  them  richly  in  it.  We  trust 
also  that  the  congregations  to  be  visited  will  culti¬ 
vate  a  spirit  of  prayerfulne-ss  and  expectancy ;  ami 
that  from  the  visits  and  labors  of  the  deputies,  and 
of  the  evangelists  conjoined  with  them,  many  souls 
may  be  added  to  the  Church,  and  much  stimulus 
anil  encouragement  communicated  to  Gixl's  people. 

In  addition  to  the  special  duties  which  the  depu¬ 
ties  are  chargeil  with,  or  rather,  as  a  very  special 
part  of  their  duty,  we  have  to  ask  them  to  empha¬ 


size,  in  congregational  conferences  and  Presby¬ 
teries,  the  great  importance  of  every  minister  and 
kirk  session  using  to  the  utmost  the  means  devis¬ 
ed  by  the  Church  for  the  prevention  of  lapsing  of 
members  and  adherents. 

The  admirable  Disjunction  Certificate  Book 
which  has  just  been  issued — a  model  of  simplicity 
and  ingenious  efficiency,  and  a  copy  of  which  has 
been  sent  to  every  minister — together  with  the 
card  of  simple  directions  also  forwarded,  affords 
the  means,  with  even  a  moderate  amount  of  care 
and  conscientiousness,  of  preventing  much  of  the 
evil  of  this  kind  which  all  churches  have  cause  to 
deplore. 

We  doubt  not  that  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
secure  large  attendances  during  the  brief  week  of 
our  deputies’  ser\’ice3 ;  nor  do  we  require  to  say 
anything  to  secure  for  them  a  cordial  and  fraternal 
welcome  in  this  mission  on  which  the  As8*;mbly 
sends  them. 

NEW  presbyterial  HOME  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  women  in  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  was  held  in  the  Fourth-avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  on  the  14th  of  October,  called  by  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Synodical  Committee  of  Home  Missions  of 
this  Presbytery.  Its  object  was  to  effect,  if  ap¬ 
proved,  the  organization  of  a  Presbyterial  Home 
Missionary  Society. 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Niven  led  the  services.  Mrs.  D.  R. 
James,  acting  president  of  the  Woman’s  Executive 
Committee  of  Home  Missions,  in  the  course  of  an 
address  gave  much  encouragement  as  to  the  work 
among  the  Indians  and  the  colored  population  of 
the  South.  Their  readiness  to  receive  Gospel  truth 
was  never  more  real ;  and  the  way  is  open  for  es¬ 
tablishing  more  schools  among  the  Mormons, 
Mexicans,  and  “  uneducated  whites  ”  in  our  Mid¬ 
dle  and  Southern  .Atlantic  States. 

Miss  F.  A.  Dyer,  corresponding  secretary,  made 
a  ver}’  earnest  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  work  for 
schools  among  all  the  above  “exceptional  races,” 
describing  it  as  emphatically  “  woman’s  work  for 
woman  ”  and  for  children  of  our  own  land.  There 
is  pressing  need  for  its  enlargement,  yet  it  is  suf¬ 
fering  for  lack  of  means. 

The  matter  being  in  order,  a  Presbyterial  Home 
Missionary  Society  in  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
was  duly  organize*!,  and  the  following  ladies  were 
electeil  as  its  officers :  Mrs.  E.  N.  Crosby,  7  West 
Thirty-second  street,  president;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wick¬ 
ham,  Mrs.  G.  D.  Phelps,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Le*',  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Parkhurst,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Paxton, 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Rogers,  Miss  M.  W.  Prentiss,  vice-pres¬ 
idents;  Mrs.  M.  F.  C.  Strong,  68  West  Thirty- 
eighth  street,  corresponding  secretary ;  Mrs.  S.  B. 
Brownell,  139  West  Fifty-third  street,  reconling 
secretar}';  Mrs.  John  Sinclair,  1  Broadway,  trea.s- 
urer. 


Cttmnt  lEiientis. 

PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  New  Moon  is  the  name  of  a  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  in  Lowell,  Mass.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
October  number  that  calls  for  special  attention. 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Augusta  M.  Huntington  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  the  donor  of  the  Shumway  Memorial  Chap¬ 
el  at  Shattuck  School,  Faribault,  Minn.,  be*iueaths 
to  Bishop  Whipple  and  his  successors  in  office 
$300,000  in  trust  for  etlueational  purposes. 

Henry  W.  Shaw,  “Josh  Billings”  of  popular  lit¬ 
erature,  died  at  Monterey,  Cal.,  of  apoplexy,  on 
Oct.  14.  Born  in  Lanesboro,  Mass.,  he  has  been 
quite  a  humorist  for  many  years,  since  at  forty-five 
y*?ars  of  age  he  bi'gan  to  write  “  phunnyties.” 

Natural  gas  is  rapidly  being  substituted  for  coal 
in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  .At  present  over  1500  dwelling- 
houses,  66  glass  factories,  34  rolling-mills,  and  45 
other  industrial  establishments  are  being  supplied, 
and  as  nearly  as  can  be  a.scertaine*!  from  8000  to 
10,000  tons  of  coal  are  daily  ilisplaced. 

From  Marinette,  Wis.,  on  Oct.  15,  it  was  report¬ 
ed  that  every  .saw-mill  at  the  mouth  of  the  M*'no- 
mint3e  River  was  closed,  throwing  3000  laMrers 
out  of  employment.  The  cause  of  the  di^^Bties 
is  attribiit*>d^t^  the  action  of  the  Compan^^Kfail- 
ing  to  employ  union  men  and  filling  thci^Haces 

with  laborers  fri>m  outside.  " 

\ 

The  Legislature  of  .Alabama  at  its  last  session 
passed  a  law  re<iuiring  the  public  schools  to  plve 
instruction  in  physiology  arul  hygi*ine  with  spA'ial 
reference  to  the  t'ffwts  of  tobacco  an<l  liquor,  wP'  h 
the  Southern  Lett*>r  (a  little  monthly  publislu]a  at 
the  Colored  Normal  School  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,) 
says  is  “  the  worst  enemy  to  the  negro’s  a<lvance- 
mi'nt  in  morality,  intelligenc*',  and  wealth.” 

In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  la.st  wt'ek  the  people 
of  the  Territories  offereil  $250  for  every  Apache 
Indian  scalp.  .At  the  very  time  when  this  was 
done  an  ex-Juilgo  of  the  Suprt'me  Court  of  the 
United  States,  with  presidents  of  coll*3g<‘S,  editors 
of  prominent  papers,  and  other  distinguished  citi¬ 
zens,  were  offering  resolutions  at  Lake  Mohonk 
di3claring  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  all  Imlians 
to  American  I'ltizenship  at  an  early  day. 

.Architect  Clark  of  Washington,  who  has  been  in 
the  office  of  which  he  is  now  the  head  for  thirty- 
four  y*3ars,  is  a  gentleman  whose  ambition  is  to 
have  the  Capitol  the  grandest  piece  of  national 
architi'cture  in  the  world,  s*s3ing  that  it  is  the  seat 
of  politlt'al  power  of  the  world’s  grandest  nation¬ 
ality.  Standing  on  the  new  terrace,  splendid  in  its 
white  marble  masses,  he  r«3cently  remarked  that 
.Amerii'ans  did  not  rt3alizt3  as  fully  as  foreign  vi.sit- 
ors  how  grand  and  beautiful  their  Capitol  building 
was.  “  Frenchmen  and  Italians  are  always  pro¬ 
fuse  in  their  admiration  of  it.  They  have  no  build¬ 
ings  in  their  own  country  in  which  such  immense 
mass**s  of  white  marble  ar*'  used,  and  hence  it  im- 
pr*3ss<w  them  as  magnificent.” 

The  Imlianapolis  Journal  notices  the  fact  that 
twenty  grailuates  of  Boston  grammar  schools  were 
examini'd  a  few  days  ago,  with  the  purpose  of 
finding  some  one  fit  f*)r  the  position  of  general 
clerk,  ami  that  not  one  of  the  candidat*38  passed, 
and  comments  ;  “  Boys  and  girls  of  a  former  gen¬ 
eration,  whose  entire  schooling  was  comprised  in 
half  a  dozen  thr*3e  months'  terms,  learned  to  spell 
and  write  and  ‘  cipher  ’  with  an  ease  and  accuracy 
which  many  children  do  not  now  attain  after  a  ten 
y*»ars’  course  in  the  schools.  Under  the  old  system 
the  pupils  did  not  li.sten  to  .so  much  instruction  in 
g*K)logy,  botany,  physiology,  astronomy,  nor  did 
they  ilevote  much  attention  to  music,  drawing, 
German,  and  French,  all  of  which  are  dinned  into 
the  ears  of  even  thb  babies  now ;  but  what  they  did 
learn  was  of  immediate  u.se,  and  an  excellent  ground¬ 
work  for  the  practical  education  which  must  come 
in  later  life.” 

Like  the  “  poor  white  trash  ”  of  other  States,  the 
“  moonshiners  ”  of  North  Georgia  are  a  wild,  igno¬ 
rant  set  of  mt3n,  among  the  lowe.st  in  the  American 
social  scale.  Illiterate,  ignorant,  impetuous,  and 
unrestrained  in  ever}-  animal  characteristic,  they 
fight  like  wild  animals  for  what  they  deem  their 
rights.  Whenever  an  opportunity  occurs,  the 
moonshiners  do  not  hesitate  to  take  human  life  if 
they  think  any  man  is  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  continuing  their  habit  of  rnoonshining.  They 
live  in  mountain  fa3tnes8*33  which  are  almost  im¬ 
passable  for  the  sure-footed  mule,  and  are  literally 
impracticable  for  the  passage  of  any  wheeled  vehi¬ 
cle.  Their  lands  are  harsh,  and  yield  an  unwilling 
crop  of  corn,  which  is  impossible  to  market  except 
when  its  spirit  is  dlstlll*3d.  The  moonshiners 
claim  that  their  fathers  have  lived  and  died  a- 
moonshinlng  before  them,  and  they  ought  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  the  same  thing.  But  the  law  must  be 
maintained  at  any  hazard.  This  can  only  be  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  moonshiners  by  force,  so  lawless 
are  they.  Unless  this  is  done,  such  common  ca.ses 
as  that  of  the  killing  of  the  persons  who  were  only 
suspi'Cted  of  being  informers,  will  go  on  indefinite¬ 
ly,  The  state  of  affairs  among  the  moonshiners  is 
precisely  that  of  the  distillers  of  “  mountain  dew  ” 
in  Great  Britain  in  the  la.st  century.  England  has 
put  a  virtual  ea*l  to  illicit  distilling.  The  United 
States  can  and  should  do  the  same  thing,  at  any- 
cost. 


Manual  Labor  Training  School*. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  general  establish-  j 
meat  of  technical  and  mechanical  schools  in  large 
cities,  must  revolutionize  the  apprentice  system  in 
the  trades.  This  expectation  has  already  aroused 
the  hostility  of  the  trade  unions;  but  notwith¬ 
standing,  twenty  years  hence  these  schools  will 
send  out  skilled  and  capable  journeymen  instead 
of  youths  who  have  yet  to  learn  the  rudiments  of 
the  breadwinner’s  art.  Ten  years  ago  a  proposal 
to  graft  manual  training  on  the  system  of  intellec¬ 
tual  education  in  our  public  schools,  would  have 
been  scoffed  at.  To-day  such  training  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact  in  Philadelphia.  In  Belgium,  Sweden, 
France,  and  even  in  .Algiers,  manual  training  is  a 
part  of  primary  education.  Although  manual 
training  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  is 
novel  in  Philadelphia,  there  are  already  six  princi¬ 
pal  institutions  whose  purpose  is  industrial  train¬ 
ing.  These  are  the  Industrial  .Art  School,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system ;  the  te**hnical 
schools  of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute ;  the  me¬ 
chanical  department  of  Girard  College;  the  indus¬ 
trial  training  department  of  the  Institute  for  Col¬ 
ored  Youth ;  the  School  of  Imlustrial  .Art  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum,  and  the  School  of  Design 
for  Women.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the 
work  to  be  accomplished  by  these  schools.  .As  Mr. 
William  Stein  way  truthfully  said  before  the  Unite*! 
States  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  last  Spring, 
there  are  more  young  men  growing  up  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  without  learning  trades  than  in  any  other 
civilized  country.  The  city  guibis  of  London  *'8- 
tabllshed  in  1879  an  Institute  for  the  .Advancement 
of  Technical  Education.  This  Institute  has  now 
two  hundn'd  schools,  establish*'*!  at  as  many  cen¬ 
tres,  with  thousands  ot  scholars.  The  Franco- 
German  war  taught  France  the  neiid  *5f  similar 
schools,  anil  last  }-i3ar  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chi¬ 
cago  was  so  impresse*!  by  the  necessity  of  manual 
training,  that  its  members  subscribed  $100,000  for 
that  purpose.  Phila*lelphia  is  to  be  congratulat*'*! 
on  the  new  ileparture,  which  is  larg*'l}-  the  ri'sult 
of  the  personal  labor  of  Mr.  E*lwar*l  T.  St*3el,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  ot  E*lucation.  The  recor*ls  of 
crime  show  that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
thieving  and  similar  crimes  is  *ione  by  men  who 
have  no  trailes.  Mechanit'al  ti-aining  Heh*)ols,  by- 
teaching  the  handling  an*i  care  of  tools,  *lrawiHg, 
and  other  elements  of  mechanical  education,  will 
go  far  to  remo*iy  a  groat  social  and  industrial  evil. 

Woman  SalTrage. 

“What  benefit  have  women  *lerived  from  all 
these  years  of  the  woman’s  rights  agitation  ?  ” 
Previous  to  1845  the  old  English  common  law,  with 
but  very  few  changes,  was  in  force  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  A  marri*3d  woman  had  no  separate  legal  ex- 
ist*3nce  from  her  husband.  He  must  be  *)beyed. 
Should  she  refuse  to  submit,  the  law  alhiwed  him 
to  administer  correction,  t3ven  t*)  the  extent  of 
“  using  a  stick,  if  it  wore  not  larg*>r  round  than 
his  thumb.”  The  husban*!  an*l  wife  wore  one, 
and  that  “one”  was  the  husban*!.  Judge  Samuel 
E,  Sewell  .says  the  last  forty  years  have  done 
more  to  improve  the  laws  f*)r  nianled  women  than 
all  the  401)  years  previous.  Wom*3n  are  unaware 
of  the  changes  that  have  wr*)ught  the  great  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  law  favorable  to  marri*'d  women  in 
property,  person,  and  children.  The  gfKwi  results 
are  manifested  in  the  improve*!  laws  and  opportu¬ 
nities  for  all  women.  Within  the  memory  of  many 
persons  living,  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  *>f  women 
was  reganied  with  comparative  indiffi'rence.  Edu¬ 
cation  in  g«3neral  was  *l*'nled  her.  Her  ♦Hlui'ation 
in  the  best  families  went  no  further  than  writing 
and  arithmetic,  a  little  music  and  dancing;  while 
schools  an*l  collo-gos  were  f*3undeil  on  every  han*l 
for  men.  Only-  forty-five  years  ag*)  there  wa.s  but 
one  educational  college  in  the  world ;  since  that 
time,  through  the  persistent  efforts  of  men  an*l 
women  who  believed  in  equal  pri\H*'g*'s  for  b*)th 
sexes,  there  have  l>e*3n  establish*'*!  in  the  Unit<3*l 
States  alone,  159  edacationnl  institutions.  Just  as 
patiently  a.'id  pci-sistently  have  they  been  en*lt'av*)r* 
ing  to  open,  one  by-  one,  the  tra*les  an*l  pr*>f*'.ssi*)ns- 
In  1740  public  .sentiment  in  Mas.sachu8etts  gave  but 
seven  occupations  to  women,  now  there  ar*)  twt'nty- 
olght.  Much  of  l*'gal  an*i  social  injustice  has  lieen 
ameliorated,  y*)t  the  laws  are  still  far  fr*)m  b**ing 
just.  Partial  su  ffrage  to  woim'ii  has  b*'en  grant*'*! 
in  Englanil,  S*-otlan  d,(>ntari*),  Nova  Si'otia,  an*l  in 
twelve  Stati's  (school  suffrage)  of  the  Unit*'*!  Stati's; 
whi  le  in  th*'  Isle  of  Man,  Wyoming,  Utah,  an*i 
Washington  Territori*>s,  full  suffragi'Js  granted  to 
them.  Women  have  b*'*'n  asking  for  suffrage  in 
Massachusetts  ninet*3en  yi'ai-s,  ami  iluring  this 
time  more  than  50,090  men  ami  women  have  peti¬ 
tioned  th*'  Legislatun)  to  grant  them  municipal 
suffrage. 

Discussing  th*'  w*)man’s  work  problem,  by  which 
is  nmant  nNiiunerative  o*'*'Upation  for  w*)m*3n  wh*» 
must  cam  their  own  livelih*)*)*!,  th*'  Phila*lelphia 
Press  d*3clar*'s ;  Women  must  excel  in  orilcr  to  be 
8ucc*3ssful.  Excelleni'e  inqilies  strength,  not  si)».s- 
rnodic,  nervous  strength,  which  makes  an  t3ffort 
oiu'c  in  awhile  under  extraordinary  piessiirt),  but 
the  stri'ngth  which  **an  turn  off  *laily  work  without 
exi'cssive  fatigue,  the  strength  which  leaves  the 
eye- still  bright  ami  the  .step  elastic  after  a  l*>ng 
day  behiml  the  counter,  over  the  sewing  machine, 
at  the  dt'.sk,  at  the  ea.sel,  in  the  kitchen,  in  the 
schooln)om.  Such  strength  as  this  *loes  not  go 
with  a  small  waist.  From  the  nature  of  things  it 
can  nevc'r — unless  as  it  has  been  pointed  out  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases— be  found  in  women  with  small 
waists.  Strong  back  ami  abdominal  muscles,  imi.s- 
cles  which  *'an  *lo  their  work  without  the  *lea*lly 
props  of  steel  ami  whalebone  now  .so  universally 
worn,  a  large,  digestive  capacity,  a  rapi*l  !ui*l  utter¬ 
ly  unobstructed  flow  of  the  blixxl  in  the  veins  ami 
the  arteries— these  are  .some  of  the  re*}uirem*'nt3 
of  health  ami  strength.  Ami  these  things  take  up 
room . 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  stat*3ment  that  Rev.  Dr.  Howaril  Crosby  de- 
livere*!  a  sermon  at  the  d*'<lication  of  the  Hebri'w 
Christian  Church  in  St.  Mark’s  place,  was  incorr*3ct. 
Dr.  Crosby  was  not  there. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Price  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  who  has 
been  preaching  at  the  Mailison-avenue  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  has  accei)te*l  the  call  from  that 
church  ami  society  to  succ*3ed  Rev.  Dr.  John  P. 
Newman.  Mr.  Price  is  a  graduate  of  Harvar*!  Col¬ 
lege  ami  Andover  Theologi<«l  Seminary. 

Miss  KinYai  Mo,  M.D.,is  a  (fiun*33e  lailyof  twen¬ 
ty-one,  who  has  this  yi.'ar  grailuate*!  at  the  head  of 
her  cla.ss  in  the  New  York  Woman’s  Me*lical  Col¬ 
lege.  Her  father  was  a  Presbyterian  convert  ami 
mission  minister,  ami  she  has  be*3n  carefully  edu¬ 
cated  for  mission  work. 

The  A'oung  Men’s  Institute,  Nos.  222  and  224 
Bowery,  ileslgned  to  affonl  opportunities  for  physi¬ 
cal  ami  mental  ilevelopment,  social  recreation,  ami 
special  industrial  instruction  to  young  men  of  mo*l- 
erate  im'ans,  was  openoil  last  week.  The  building 
is  an  attractive  four-story  structure,  with  a  front 
of  brick,  stone,  an*l  iron.  The  gymnasium  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  all  the  requirements  of  a  gooil  physi¬ 
cal  training  place.  The  library  is  an  attractive 
looking  room,  ami  800  books  are  alr*3ady  on  the 
shelves.  There  is  nioney-  on  hand  to  buy  more. 
Members  will  be  permitted  to  take  books  home. 
Back  of  the  library  is  an  audience-room,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  500.  In  the  course  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  there  will  be  twenty-four  entertainments  in  the 
lecture-room,  six  of  a  general  nature,  including 
concerts  and  readings ;  six  on  scientific  subjects, 
six  on  medical  topics,  and  six  practical  discourses 
designe*!  to  be  helpful  to  mechanics.  A  glee  club, 
an  orchestra,  ami  a  debating  society  will  be  organ- 
izt3*l  as  soon  as  possible,  and  probably  by  next 
Summer  a  baseball  nine.  Any  young  man  of  good 
character  from  17  to  35  years  of  age  is  eligible  to 
membership  by  agreeing  to  be  govern*3d  by  the 
rules  of  the  Institute  and  upon  the  payment  of 
du'33.  A  subscriber’s  ticket  for  one  year  will  cost 


$4,  and  a  gymnasium  ticket  for  the  same  term,  $3. 
Tickets  of  admission  to  the  classes  will  be  issued 
to  members  at  fifty  cents  a  term.  The  Directors 
of  the  Institute  are  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  chairman ; 
E.  M.  Scudder,  vice-chairman ;  William  Dulles,  Jr., 
recording  secretary ;  Charles  H.  Sage,  general  sec¬ 
retary  ;  E.  L.  Baylles,  M.  Taylor  Pyne,  Percy  R. 
Pyne,  Jr.,  and  Alanson  T.  Enos.  The  building  will 
be  open  on  Sundays  from  1  to  10  P.  M. ;  on  other 
days  from  9  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 

Cardinal  MeCloakey*. 

After  a  long  period  of  gradual  failing.  Cardinal 
John  McCloskey  passed  away  on  Saturday,  the 
10th,  at  the  episcopal  mansion  on  Madison  avenue. 
New  York.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn  on  March 
20th,  1810,  and  baptized  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Bar¬ 
clay  street.  New  York.  As  a  boy-  he  commenced 
the  study  of  law  under  Joseph  W.  Smith  of  Now 
York,  but  soon  left  it  to  prepare  for  the  ministry, 
and  at  the  age  of  eleven  entered  Mount  St.  Mary’s 
College  at  Emmettsburg,  Md.  In  1834,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  he  was  ordained  a  priest  In  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York  city.  The  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  that  event  was  celebrated  by  a 
“golden  jubilee”  in  January  of  last  year.  Two 
yeai-s  after  his  onlination  the  young  priest  wont  to 
Rome,  where  he  forme*!  the  intimate  friendship  of 
Cardinals  Wiseman  aiul  Cullen.  Returning  to  Now 
Y’ork  in  1838,  ho  was  assigne*!  as  a.ssi8tant  pastor 
to  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  In  1841  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Bishop  Hughes  to  the  Presidency  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham,  much  against  the  wishes 
of  his  parishioners;  an*l  at  the  end  of  a  yt'ar  he 
returnt'd  to  St.  Joseph’s,  after  having  *'*impleted 
the  organization  of  the  new  college.  His  merit, 
U'arning,  aiul  piety  marked  him  for  a  high  posi¬ 
tion,  aiul  when  in  1844  he  was  selocte*!  as  CDa*iju- 
tor  to  .Archbishop  Hughes,  the  clergy  of  the  Dio¬ 
cese  ratifie*!  the  choi**e  with  acclaim.  Up*)ii  the 
death  *)f  Archbishop  Hughes  in  1864,  Bishop  Mc- 
Closkoy  was  chosen  his  succes-sor.  Churches, 
schools,  the  Westchester  Protectory,  a  foundling 
a.sylum,  a  ileaf  and  dumb  institution,  and  homes 
for  destitute  chihlren  and  aged  p*3ople,  were  found¬ 
ed  ;  various  religious  *‘ommunltie8,  conip*>8e*l  of 
Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Capuchins,  and  Little 
Sistoi-s  of  the  Poor,  ow*3d  their  ♦vstablishment  to 
him ;  ami  he  ilevoted  him.self  untiringly  to  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  c*)mpletlon  of  the  present  n*)ble  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  St.  Patrick  on  Fifth  avenue.  On  the 
15th  of  March,  1875,  Archbishop  McCloskey  was 
appointed  a  Cardinal  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  He  spent 
the  Ia.st  few  years  of  his  life  in  the  8eclusi*)n  of  the 
episcopal  resilience  on  the  grounds  of  the  new  Ca- 
tlu'dral,  rarely  mingling  in  social  life,  and  often 
said  it  was  sa*!  to  have  outlived  his  generation; 
that  his  conU)nq)orarie8  having  passe*l  away,  he 
felt  lonely  ami  alone,  “like  an  old  man  among 
young  men,”  there  being  none  now  living  who  took 
part  with  him  in  the  events  *)f  his  life  ami  times. 
He  was  simple  and  uiuistentatious  in  his  habits, 
shrinking  from  everything  that  bonb'red  on  vanity 
or  pride.  He  was  a  distinguished  ami  imprtissive 
speaker,  ami  in  this  respect  he  had  no  sujii'rior  in 
the  Diocese.  He  was  rich  in  mental  res*>ur*'es, 
and  remarkable  for  originalit.v  ami  ver.satility. 
There  were  excellent  opportunities  to  judg*'  of  him 
in  this  regarii  when  he  visited  the  colleges  during 
their  annual  commencements,  whh'h  he  did  n3gu- 
larly  every  year.  He  always  had  a  short  speech  of 
congratulation,  thanks,  and  cncouragem«‘nt,  but 
never  once  reptiated  himself.  When  abont  ten 
y*'ars  of  age,  his  father  had  a  farm  in  Dutchess 
county.  One  day  while  a  yoke  of  oxen  st*)*)*!  yok*'*! 
to  a  lumber  wag*)n,  he  tri*3*l  to  lirlve  them,  g*)t  *>ff 
the  roaii,  went  against  a  stump,  ami  upset  the 
lumber  *)n  himself.  He  was  taken  up  for  dead. 
This  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  feebleness  ot 
his  after  life.  He  never  in  any  manner  wasted  his 
vitality  by  the  use  of  stimulants  or  tobacco.  He 
*'ompellt)fl  universal  rt'spect  by  his  blameless  life, 
ami  all  ib'noniinations  aceor*l(3*l  him  hoimr  for  his 
high  character  as  a  man  and  minister.  By  the 
*l<3ath  of  Carilinal  .Archbishop  Mi'Closkey,  Dr.  Cor¬ 
rigan,  previously  Coailjutor  .Archlsshop,  has  be¬ 
come  Archbishop.  There  remains  no  Amerii'an 
Cardinal.  Dr.  Corrigan  was  bom  in  Newark,  N. 
J.,  .Aug.  13,  1840,  of  parents  wlu)  W'-h'c  natives  of 
Ireland. 

FRO.M  ABROAD. 

The  wife  of  Jean  Baptiste  Romilly,  a  farmer  in 
the  villag**  of  tit.  Vincent  de  Paul,  near  Montreal, 
went  out  to  fee*l  her  chickens  on  Thor.stlay,  taking 
her  two  year  old  chihl  with  her.  Suddenly  a  large 
balfl  eagle  swoopeii  down  ami  bore  the  little  one 
away  in  its  talons.  The  si'reams  ot  the  chihl  at¬ 
tract'd  the  attention  of  the  neighbors,  who,  arineil 
with  shot  gtms,  jiursued  the  bir*l.  T1m3  eagle  allght- 
e*l  with  its  pr*'y  on  the  roof  of  a  barn  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant,  and  drove  its  beak  ink)  the  chihl’s  heail, 
catising  instant  death.  When  the  neighbors  ap- 
proacheii,  the  eagle  Hew  away. 

The  family  of  the  late  Earl  of  Shafti'sbury  thanks 
the  American  people  for  their  expn,)ssiojis  of  sym¬ 
pathy  ami  h'tters  of  condolence. 

Mr.  Herb*'rt  Glailstone,  speaking  at  Lee*ls,  saiil 
that  all  Liberals  were  agreed  that  the  office  of  Lonl 
Lieutenant  *)f  Ireland  should  b*'  abolish*'*!.  He 
thought  in  time  Englaml  wouhl  voluntarily  yii'ld 
home  rule  to  Ireland,  maintaining,  h*)wev*3r,  the 
rights  of  the  Crown. 

Cardinal  Newman,  in  an  a*l*lr**SH  in  Lomlon,  on 
()*'t.  16th,  saiil  that  the  Churili  of  Englasd  was 
the  gri'at  bulwark  of  the  country  against  Atnelsm. 
He  wished  success  to  tho.se  defending  the  Church, 
and  saiil  that  he  and  his  friemls  would  join  in 
*iefcnding  it.  Cardinal  Newman’s  views  are  im¬ 
portant  in  connection  with  the  forlhi'oming  elec¬ 
tions  for  members  of  Parliament,  ami  th<'y  will  be 
likely  to  influence  many  voters  in  favor  of  the 
Conservative  *'andi*lat*3s. 

Mr.  Michai'l  Davitt  si)eaking  i!i  Glasgow,  praised 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  j>ast  services,  and  saiil  he  hope*! 
the  ex-Pri'inler  would  live  to  .secure  national  inde- 
pemlence  for  Ireland. 

Parnell  in  Irelaml  an*l  Clerneni'eau  in  France  are 
eai'h  expected  to  holil  tlie  balance  of  power  in  the 
l*3gislatlon  of  their  respective  eountri*3s  during  the 
next  yc'ar.  A  veto  power  virtually  will  be  held  by 
each,  and  generous  c*)ncessions  can  be  exacteil  as 
the  price  of  their  support  of  mea.3urcs  requir*3«l  for 
the  administration  of  the  government  by  the  party- 
in  p*)wer.  The  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  each 
to  servo  his  country  will  be  gr<3at,  and  it  wisdom  is 
uniteil  with  patriotism  in  their  conduct,  pennanent 
benefit  to  two  great  nations  may  be  the  result.  Mr. 
Parnell  may  be  able  to  obtain  home  rule  for  Ire¬ 
laml  if  he  does  not  foolishly-  prate  of  separation, 
and  M.  Clemenccau  may  strengthen  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  French  Republic,  if  he  abstains  from 
urging  the  extreme  Socialistic  m*'a8ur*33  which  to 
the  s*)ber  majority-  of  the  French  people  appear  full 
of  peril.  Sehlom  are  greater  opportunities  of  use¬ 
fulness  presi'nteii  to  two  men  than  those  now  be¬ 
fore  Parnell  in  Ireland  and  Clemenccau  in  France, 
says  the  Mail  and  Express. 

At  a  funeral  at  Macroom,  county  Cork,  Ireland, 
a  boy*'otted  relative  of  the  deceased,  together  with 
his  fandly,  joined  the  funeral  proi'es-slon,  whereup¬ 
on  the  priests  and  mourners  withdrew. 

A  tobacconist  on  the  Paris  Boulevanl  has  put  up 
a  notice  requesting  his  customers  not  to  smoke  In¬ 
side  his  store.  He  will  sell  cigars  and  tobacco — 
that  is  his  trade — but  he  will  not  smell  them. 

The  plea  of  Servia  for  the  disposition  shown  to 
help  herself  to  a  large  portion  of  Macedonia,  is 
that  it  is  inhabited  by  a  kindred  race,  which  was 
subject  to  the  Servian  crown  for  two  entire  centu¬ 
ries  before  the  time  of  Sultan  Bejazet,  while  Epirus 
is  claimed  by  the  Gr*3i'k8  as  having  Ijoen  virtually 
independent  of  Ottoman  rule  until  the  days  of 
Solyman  the  Magnificent.  King  Milan,  should  he 
take  the  ileclsive  steps  of  crossing  his  own  frontier 
and  annexing  the  northern  half  of  Mac*vionia, 
would  go  with  a  new  flag  ami  claim  protection  ami 
sujiport  as  a  Christian  deliverer. 


Admiral  Miot,  commander  of  the  French  forces 
in  Madagascar,  has  been  recalled  for  disobeying 
an  order  of  the  War  Office  in  fighting  the  Hovas  at 
Tarafat  on  the  10th  of  September  last.  The  French 
Government  is  treating  with  the  Hovas  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  difficulty  through  the 
Italian  Consul  at  Tananarivo. 

The  Abyssinian  General  who  took  the  contract 
of  relieving  Kassala — no  cure,  no  pay — seems  like¬ 
ly  to  succeed.  He  has  defeated  an  array  of  der¬ 
vishes  under  Osman  Digna,  the  late  Mahdi’s  best 
General. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  decided  to  proceed 
speedily  with  the  work  of  building  railways  through¬ 
out  the  Empire. 

The  Brazilian  Legislature  has  passed  a  law  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  that  country, 
the  State  buying  the  slaves  from  their  owners.  It 
is  calculated  that  in  thirteen  years  slave  labor  will 
have  come  to  an  end.  Slaves  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  sixty  are  at  once  declared  to  bo  free, 
but  they  will  not  be  permitte*!  to  enjoy  their  free¬ 
dom  until  they  have  worked  for  three  years  for 
their  former  masters. 

There  are  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Germans  in 
Brazil,  and  much  of  the  trade  of  the  country  is  in 
their  hands. 

What  sailors  call  A'ap  Is  not  a  single  island,  but 
a  group  of  islan*ls  lying  close  together,  fringed 
with  coral  reefs,  and  rising *>ccasionally  tea  height 
of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Unlike 
most  of  the  islands  in  the  Westei-n  Pacific,  it  is 
well  populated,  the  members  of  the  several  tribes 
that  inhabit  it  amounting  to  between  8000  and  10,- 
000.  The  people  are  of  comparatively  light  com¬ 
plexion.  Tl)e  men  are  tall,  and  ofk'n  handsome. 
The  women,  who  are  lighter  in  hue  than  the  men, 
cover  the  backs  of  their  hands  and  their  fore-arms 
with  tattoo  marks,  so  that  they  app<5ar  to  have  on 
long  woven  mitts,  and  dress  in  a  short  p*3ttieoat  of 
shreds  of  bark,  reaching  below  the  knee.  Y'ap 
canoes  are  of  very  graceful  designs,  an*l  have 
curveil  ornaments  at  head  and  stern  which  remind 
the  visitor  of  Venetian  gondolas.  About  a  hun- 
*lro*i  Yap  men  are  allowed  by  King  Abba  Thoul  to 
reslile  for  the  purpose  of  *iuarrying  the  stone,  near 
the  harbor  of  Malakat,  at  Korror  Island,  in  the 
Pelews.  The  white  men  who  live  on  Yap  are  at 
Tomil  Bay,  a  go*)d  and  fairly  spacious  reef  harbor. 
In  1883  the  number  was  seven,  of  whom  four  were 
English,  one  American,  one  German,  and  one 
Dutch.  The  trading  stations  are  on  small  islands 
in  the  bay.  In  1883  the  total  export  of  copra,  or 
*)obra  (*lrie*l  cocoanut),  from  which  in  Europe  oil 
is  extractctl  and  cake  for  cattle  feed  manufactured, 
was  550  tons.  Tortoise  shell  is  colletrte*!  on  the 
Pelew  Islands,  the  natives  using  it  to  make  8po*)o& 
and  trays. 

Hursfurd’s  Acid  Phosphate^ 

ITneqaalled. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Alexandek,  Fannettsburgh,  Pa.,  says ; 
“  I  think  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  is  not  equal¬ 
led  in  any  other  preparation  of  phosphorus.” 

Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic  Is  the  only  pre 
paratiou  of  beef  containing  its  entire  niUrttioua  proper- 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  ot 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  Invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co.,  Proprietors 
New  York. 

monei? 

Now  York,  Monday,  October  19,  1885. 

Till)  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  $3,599,925  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now stanils  at 
$36,553,.5()0  against  $111,665,750  at  the  same  time  last 
yt3ar,  and  $17,225  dellclency  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1883.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of 
$:i,.572,700 ;  the  specie  is  down  $2,842,600 ;  the  legal 
tenders  are  ilecrease*!  $632,800 ;  the  deposits  other 
than  Uniteil  Stales  are  up  $498,100,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  increased  $32,800. 

Tlie  course  of  the  stock  market  iluring  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con- 
veidence  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1884 


American  Cable . 

American  District  Telegraph,... 


Atchison,  ropeka  anil  Santa  . 

bankers'  ami  Merchants'  Tel . . 

Canada  Southern  . 


Oedar  Falls  and  Minnesota . 

Central  Iowa .  14| 

Central  Paclttc .  43 

Oheeapeake  and  Ohio .  8 

Ohesapeake  and  Ohio  istpret .  141 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  3d  pret .  9; 

Chicago  and  Alton .  13) 

Chicago  and  Northwestern. .  107 j 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret....  134 

Chicago.  Burlington  &  (jutucy .  133) 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  «  St.  Paul.  85/ 

Chicago.  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pret....  114 

Chicago,  bock  Island  A  Paclflc .  Ik) 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg .  16 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pret  33) 


Cleveland,  C.,  C.  A  Indianapolis.. 


Col.  and  Greenville  ore! .  .  . 

Consolidation  Coal . 


Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal. 


Denver  A  Bio  Grande . . 

Dubuitue  and  Slouz  City..... 

E.  Tenu.,  Va..  A  <leorgla . 

E.  Tenn.  Va.,  A  Georgia  pret. 


Elizabeth.  Lex.  A  B.  S . 

Fort  Worth  A  Denver  City. 


mmols  Central... 


Louisville,  New  Albany  A  0. 


Memphis  anu  Charleston . 

Michigan  Central  . 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  ahd  Western.... 
MU.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pret.. 


Minneapolis  A  St.  t.oul8  Pret.... 

Missouri  PaclUc . 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  TezoS . 

Mobile  A  unio . 

Morris  and  Essex . 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis . 

New  Central  Coal . . 


Mew  York  Central.. 


New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis . 

N.Y.,Chlc.  A  St.  LouU  pret . 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western . 

New  York,  L.  £.  and  Weatern  preL. 

New  York,  sus.  A  Weatern . 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pret . 


Northern  Paclllc . 

Northern  Paclllc  pret . 

Ohio  Central . 


Ohio  A  Mississippi 


Oregon  Improvement. 


Peoria.  Decatur  A  Evansville . 


(Quicksilver . 

(Quicksilver  pret . 

heusselaer  and  Saratoga . 


BocheeterA  Pittsburg . 

Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdeusburg 


St.  Louis  A  San  Franclsix)  1st  pret. . 


St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  Manitoba . 


Wabash,  St,  Louis  A  Paclllc  pret....  16;  14|  lU 

Wells-Fargo  Express .  il6  116  — 

Western  Union  Telegraph .  76}  Hi  61 

(Printed  by  Henry  Bussell,  90  Veeey  street.  New  York. 
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